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EDITORIAL NOTES—GAS, &c. 


Central Representation and the Rule of Inexperience. 


Ir was a philosophic address of which Dr. Alex. C. Hum- © 


phreys (whose name is as honoured on this side of the 


Atlantic as in America) delivered himself, as President, in | 
inaugurating the proceedings at the annual meeting of the | 


American Gas Institute. The new organization that has 
risen from the old Association has shown, through its 
leaders, an intensity of desire to be much more to the gas 
industry of America than was its somnolent predecessor ; but 
there is a feeling, which has burst into view at several 


places, that the new Institute is not yet all that it should be, | 


and might be, if properly ordered. We do not believe that 
sudden conversions are always a guarantee of future strength. 
With change, there must be time given for development and 


seemingly comparatively little progress that has been made 
in increasing the degree of usefulness of the Institute. 


Procrastination is undoubtedly the friend of degeneracy ; | 


and there are evidently those who fear that, if their ambi- 
tions for the Institute are not speedily consummated, there 
will be a drifting backwards, and that the last state will be 
worse than the first. 
will only show earnestness in helping forward to maturity 
and authority, their hopes will be the more quickly realized. 
It must not be forgotten that, however well organized a 


| “influence.” 


To those critics, be it said if they | 


central body of this kind may be, there are many things | 
that interfere with its homogeneity and scope for activi- | 


ties. Committees may be appointed for the supervision 
of this or that section of the Institute’s work; but what- 
ever is done in organizing the conduct of work in this 
way, the fact still remains that the units of the Institute 
are scattered far and wide, and that there can only be 
collective action at the annual conventions. That is an 
inevitable drawback to the activities of such a central body ; 
and it certainly interferes, in a manner that makes itself 
acutely felt, with the proper recognition of such a body in 
representative and authoritative capacity. It is so in our 
own Institution of Gas Engineers. 


| conformed the testing to British conditions. 


It is a heterogeneous | 


body whose power for good is limited almost entirely to | 


technical questions by part of its members representing 
privately owned interests and part municipal, and by the 
general members being subject to sequestration for fifty-one 
weeks out of fifty-two. These are unalterable conditions ; 
and so our Institution have to make the best of their com- 


position and surroundings, much the same as the American | 


Institute must do. 

The headship of the latter Institute by Dr. Humphreys 
cannot but fail to give considerable impetus to work that will 
incline to the attaining of the best possible effects under the 


delimiting circumstances, though that best may not come up | 


to the ideal of the critics. 
members to aspire to is, in brief, a position that will not 


mand, recognition as the authority in the United States on 
all questions referring to gas. In Americaas in this country, 
there is more need to-day than ever there was for represen- 
tative industrial organization; but what with mixed owner- 
ship, with opposing interests ulterior to the primary object of 
existence, there is difficulty in getting together a representa- 
tive organization that can attack all problems that arise one 
after the other with persistent regularity on the industrial 
horizon. In this country, private enterprise is to-day faced 
seriously by political, socialistic, municipalistic, and labour 


sinister forces arrayed against it as against other indus- 
tries, the British gas industry has not—we say this most em- 
phatically—a single body that can actively and unitedly put 


What the President exhorted the | 





forward its strength as in these matters being representative 
of the whole. Political view and the different character of 
ownership produce the limitations. This, we repeat, cannot 
be helped under the circumstances of the times; but never- 
theless it is a position that is not the most agreeable that 
could be imagined. 

There is particular necessity in America to-day for a very 
live organization in the gas industry, and one that must be 
defensively strong, and really capable of exerting ‘“ wholesome 
Dr. Humphreys puts his finger on the cause. 
The last few years have seen a vigorous movement in 
America in favour of the controi of public utilities by com- 
missions and legislation; and the feeling is that enactment 
should proceed along lines securing a sort of concrete uni- 
formity in operation and control. There is no harm in 
moderate uniformity that will fit local conditions, providing 
it inures to wise and efficient practice; but with the new 


| awakening and clamour for control, there has rapidly de- 
maturing; and it does appear to us to be a little captious | 


to be grumbling, after only two or three years’ labour, at the | put into the hands of the ordinance makers and industrial 


veloped, through what appears to be the carte blanche power 


supervisors, extremes that will not inure to wise and efficient 
practice. That is the danger of unfettered control by men 
without the qualifying technical and practical training and 
experience to temper their judgment and guide their own 
proceedings. The extremes that spring from their liberty 
cannot possibly operate either to the advantage of the in- 
dustry nor to the public benefit. We are not, as already 
seen, so hostile to regulation as to kick against a moderate 
uniform control in return for protection and privilege. But 
it is an anomalous condition that permits inexperience to 
dominate experience; and there must be strong protest and 
action against onerous conditions invented by ignorance as 
torequirement. If there had been greater appreciation of the 
requirements, one of the State Gas Commissions would but 
a short time since have accepted the recommendations of an 
Advisory Committee of expert men (one of whom was no 
less an authority than Dr. Humphreys) regarding the test- 
ing of gas in New York, which would have in the main 
But they did 
not; preferring to take their own course, and so made con- 
fusion worse confounded in respect of testing. In passing, 
we are glad to see that the American Institute are favour- 
able, and have the sympathy with them of the Bureau of 
Standards, to an international unit of light, and that the 
co-operation of compeer European gas organizations is to 
be invited to this end. 

But on the primary subject under consideration, there has 
already been in America experience of disadvantage to the 
gas industry due to the regulation born of immature know- 
ledge of practicability and of need, just as there has been 
in this country; and this once more points to the neces- 
sity of industrial regulation being framed by men of special- 
ized qualification. The regulation imposed in this country 
has been a drag upon gas progress, and upon the service- 
ability of the gas industry to the whole community ; the con- 
ditions and surveillance have hampered the trained prac- 


_ tical gas man in his endeavours to produce the greatest 
only cause the Institute to deserve, but will enable it to com- | 


advantage for the greatest number. The last decade has, in 
consequence, been one of constant war to repair the mischief 
of the past by getting relief from the shackles forged by mis- 
apprehension, ignorance, and scientific altruists; and much 
time of private and public men has been spent to that end, and 
thousands upon thousands of pounds have had to be expen- 
ded. We cannot wish the American gas industry a repeti- 
tion of this costly experience in undoing the mistakes of the 
past; and therefore it is for the American Gas Institute to 
adopt the counsel of their President, and put themselves in 


| a position—such as will command respect and a recognition 
intrigues and machinations; but in connection with the 


of authority—to show the legislators that, with a measure 
of reasonable control and supervision, the interests of the 
community are best served by industrial freedom, and not 


| by any impeding restrictions. 
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Modern Systems of Coal Carbonization. 


ComPLaIntT is made in another column of the hustle that had 
to be indulged in at the meeting of the American Gas Insti- 
tute to cope with the full programme in the allotted time. 
Atter reading Mr. Taussig’s paper on “ Vertical Retorts 
“and Other Systems of Coal Carbonization” (which we at 
once acknowledge was a very fair review of latter-day work 
in coal carbonization for gas production, with certain omis- 
sions and a few slips), we cannot help coming to the conclu- 
sion that some readers of papers might do much to help their 
Councils in the conduct of such meetings and in economizing 
time, if they would refrain from treating of historical details 
that should be within the knowledge of all gas men who keep 
abreast of the information contained in their technical jour- 
nals. In this instance, a large part of Mr. Taussig’s paper 
is composed of material that has already been extensively 
published in one form or another, and some of it bears date 
that stamps it as decidedly antiquated. If excuse there be 
for tracing carbonizing development before an audience of 
American gas engineers, it is that the work of developing 
the modern systems of gas production has been mainly 
carried on not in America but in European countries. We 
are not with the author, however, in the limitation of view 
that the “two great struggles” in the development of coal- 
gas apparatus during the past hundred years have been 
to reduce the bench-fuel and to lessen the amount and the 
severity of retort-house work. They are two of the objects ; 
but ranking equally with that as to labour is the successful 
struggle there has been in rescuing from the coal carbonized 
more of its valuable gas product—thus largely increasing the 
yield per ton and the make per mouthpiece. 

The part of the paper in which there is novelty, and which 
could well have formed the whole material for the communi- 
cation, is that describing the trial beds of vertical retorts 
at the gas-works in the New Hampshire city of Manchester. 
With the laudable intent to avoid certain troubles which had 
been experienced with existing designs, but which troubles 
we fail to trace in those designs as now established, and still 
further to improve the working, some entirely new features 
were embodied in the settings. There was the whole range 
of experience on this side before the designer; and he set 
to work in his own way to dosomething better. But his best- 
laid schemes, instead of yielding improved working, appear, 
reading between the lines of the paper, to have ended in 
something worse. For vertical working, the use of a small 
diameter retort, with slight taper and rough inside, seems to 
present precisely those conditions that, with moderate tem- 
peratures (unless there was undue length of the carbonizing 
period), would hold-up the coke, and prevent free discharge ; 
and that is precisely what happened, though so many “ im- 
“ provements”’ were incorporated in the settings. We can- 
not claim intimate acquaintance with the West Virginia 
coal employed in the retorts; but the vertical system of 
carbonizing, to achieve the universality that its advocates 
look for, must be capable of dealing freely with any class of 
ordinary gas-producing coal. One of the favourable charac- 
teristics of the Woodall-Duckham continuous system is that 
of indiscrimination with all the common sorts of coal in this 
country ; and in the Dessau intermittent system, by a simple 
device, charges of rough and small can be put into the 
retorts in such a way as to obviate practically all the troubles 
of holding-up and of pressure. It will be noticed that in this 
American installation, a gas of good candle power is pro- 
duced, and that moderate heats are deemed better than very 
high or low heats. 

It is also observed that Mr. Taussig is a believer in free 
space over the charge. A moderate, and not a varying, 
amount has its adherents ; but 3 feet in an 18 ft. 6 in. retort, 
or just about one-sixth of its length, representing as it does 
27 feet of retort space in a bed of nine, is a piece of extrava- 
gance, carrying in its train not only loss of carbonizing area 
but unproductive fuel costs and gas deterioration, though 
in the two latter respects, moderate temperatures being used, 
there is less point to be made than if “ very high” heats were 
employed. With the European vertical systems at present 
working, the retorts are charged full—without free space ; 
and the results (not only productive in regard to gas, but the 
collateral advantages in respect of naphthalene, ammonia, 
carbon bisulphide, &c.) stand for the examination of all 
whom they concern. We are glad to hear that the retorts 
that have caused so much trouble have been evicted, and 
that larger ones are being tried. When the results are ripe 
for publication, we shall be pleased to give them space ; and 





it would not be uninteresting if some comparative experiments 
were made with and without the 3 feet of free space, and the 
figures published as to the production per ton and per retort 
in the twenty-four hours, with data regarding the quality of 
the gas made under the differing conditions. 


The Coal Mines (Eight Hours) Bill. 


Tuose of our readers who have been following the proceed- 
ings on the Coal Mines (Eight Hours) Bill, before Standing 
Committee C, cannot fail to have been struck by the pitiful 
floundering of the Government in their attempt to do some- 
thing to partially mollify public opinion on the point of the 
potentially mischievous character of the measure, and at 
the same time not give offence to the labour party by too 
large a measure of concession that would have the appear- 
ance of any withdrawal from the conspiracy to bring about 


-a restriction of the hours of labour in a manner that will 


ensure the increasing of the cost of fuel. In both objects 
the Government have had ignominious non-success. It is 
perfectly clear that in Whitehall there are now uneasy con- 
sciences on the subject, though the Government are indis- 
posed to break with their labour supporters even upon an 
issue that threatens harm to some 43 millions of peop!e and 
doubtful (when all is taken into account) advantage to only 
a million. The day of legislation on the merit of cause alone 
has passed—for the time. 

The labour members are fully minded, if exertion will 
prevent it, not to allow the Government to withdraw a single 
step from the position originally taken up in this matter; 
and so there has been a copious flow of threats and counter 
threats over questions of concession. The labour members 
want the measure to be as stringent and inelastic as pos- 
sible; and the Government have already found them and 
their influence very irksome in several ways. The volume 
of public protest, it will be remembered, induced the Govern- 
ment to propose to extend the period to five years before 
the eight-hour day came into force, with an eight-and-a-half 
hour day prevailing during the quinquennium. The pretexts 
for this concession were time to allow the coal-mining in- 
dustry to adjust itself to the new conditions, and to reassure 
public opinion as to the influence of the measure. These 
two reasons do not joint well. If the effect of the Bill, as 
the Government pretends, is going to be almost negligible, 
then the coal-mining industry cannot want such a period as 
five years in which to adjust itself to the new conditions; 
and the mere fact that the Government now consider five 
years requisite for the purpose cannot be reassuring to the 
public, but will rather expand suspicion and fears. The 
Government are getting deeper and deeper into the mire of 
illogicality over this question. There are those who are 
unkind enough to suggest that the suspension to five years 
of the incoming of the eight-hour day is a little bit of 
stratagem designed to tide the Government over the next 
General Election, in order that they may escape some of the 
odium of their action. In Committee, however, the Govern- 
ment have suffered the humiliation of defeat over this exten- 
sion; and the period of three years has supplanted, but only 
temporarily, the five. The Home Secretary has as good as 
told the Committee that the Government are not going to be 
tied to any decision come to of which they do not approve ; 
and this is one of them. There is the making of a pretty 
quarrel here between the Government and a not inconsider- 
able section of their following who respond, and with surpris- 
ing alacrity, to the labour signals. 

There are three other provisions in the Bill proposing 
moderate relaxation, if considered necessary; and these the 
labour members struggled tooth and nail to have expunged, 
in their passion to make anything over a perpetually fixed 
eight-hour day illegal in mines. On one they succeeded in 
again defeating the Government; on the other two, they 
failed. It was proposed that latitude should be given, par- 
ticularly in respect of deep-seam mines, to certain classes of 
men in the interests of safety; but a majority of the Com- 
mittee were against the Government, and the clause goes— 
whether permanently no one yet knows. But how the labour 
members and their supporters give national interests second 
place to their own socialistic policy is seen by their—fortu- 
nately unsuccessful—hot-headed opposition to the little 
liberty proposed to be allowed by the extension of daily work- 
ing, if found desirable, by one hour on sixty days in the 
year, and to the clause giving permission for the Act to be 
suspended in any great emergency, or in the event of any 
great economic disturbance due to the demand for coal 
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exceeding the supply available at the time. Relaxation of 
an hour a day on sixty days is a matter of much importance 
particularly to those industries—such as that of gas—with 
heavy seasonal drafts upon them; but the Jabour members 
would have not the slightest uneasiness or remorse in seeing 
the interests of such industries immolated on the altar of 
their eight-hour fetish. It isa matter for congratulation that 
they have not so far succeeded in destroying the whole of 
the modest latitude the measure provided. However, their 
uncompromising attitude, and the later actions of the Govern- 
ment, are the manifestations that the public and industry are 
right in declaring that there is more beneath this Bill than 
its originators and ministerial sponsors care to admit. 


Brought to Book. 


For the next five years, the gas industry may congratulate 
itself that it will be protected against the attentions of the 
man known as Henry Warwick Gyde, who for the second 
time in his career (he is now only 45 years of age) has been 
sentenced to penal servitude for his villainy in robbing the 
public through the promotion of fraudulent Companies ; and 
his brother—Marcus E. S. Bernard—has also been con- 
victed of participation, and has beenawarded the well-merited 
punishment of twelve months’ hard labour. Darby, their 
companion in these atrocious schemes, has levanted; and 
there is little likelihood that he will, under any guise, return 
to his old thieving game, and risk receiving the fate of his 
fellow-conspirators. This being Gyde’s second conviction, he 
deserved longer punishment than five years’ penal servitude, 
which was his sentence on the first occasion; and he would 
no doubt have had an extended period, but the law names 
five years as the maximum for the particular malpractices 
with which he was charged. There seems to have been 
a tinge of regret on the part of the Lord Chief Justice that 
he could not extend this. 

The two sentenced criminals cannot complain that they 
have not had a sufficient trial. They have been, over this 
one charge of conspiracy to defraud in connection with their 
Welsh slate promotions, before Mr. Justice Bigham and the 
Lord Chief Justice and two juries. In the first instance, 
there was only one dissentient juryman; and on this the 
second occasion, a unanimous verdict was recorded against 
them. Though it was over these Welsh slate quarries that 
the men were laid by the heels, these cannot be said to be 
the worst of their offences. In the case of the West 
Suburban Gas Company, they filched from the public 
£15,000, and in the case of the Kent County Company 
£19,000. However, what the prosecution alleged was that 
they carried on their systematic frauds by putting forward 
specious pretences in prospectuses — some false, others 
imaginary and exaggerated. We have a whole file of Gas 
Company prospectuses in our possession which bear all 
these characteristics. It is to be regretted that, when pro- 
moters are convicted as these have been convicted after a 
patient and fair trial, those who have aided and abetted, and 
connived at, their nefarious designs and trickery—such as 
directors, “ experts,” and others—are not also placed in the 
dock, and punished according to their deserts. 

This company-promoting business has reached a length 
in the gas industry that has long been a scandal; and the 
sooner the gas industry can now get quit of it, the better for 
its reputation. It is to be hoped that this case of Gyde and 
Bernard will act as a salutary warning; and especially the 
case of Bernard to those who fill the véle of tools in the 
hands of others. Specious pretence—false, imaginary, and 
exaggerated—has been the method of robbing the public, 
and through an organized set of concerns with little more 
between them than nominal distinction. All this is the work 
of educated men; and there is nothing so bad as educated 
villainy. To Bernard the Lord Chief Justice saidon Friday : 
“] cannot accept your statement that you, an educated man, 
“ capable of undertaking the duties of a secretary, did not 
“ know what you were doing.” To Gyde, his Lordship said : 
“ You are a man of education and experience; and it is a 
“ grievous thing to find you standing for a second time in the 
“ position in which you now are.” Such men deserve the 
fullest punishment for their crimes that the law will allow; 
and the sooner the new Public Prosecutor continues his 
purifying campaign, and gives no quarter to those who adopt 
the circuitous route of company promoting for doing what 
the common footpad does in a shorter and less elaborate 
way, the better will it be for the public in general and (from 
our own point of view) the gas industry in particular. We 











fully agree with the “ Pall Mall Gazette” that the -history 
of the two sorry rogues who have been convicted is plain 
proof that the powers of the Board of Trade require 
strengthening, and that a more inquisitorial method of 
supervising company business should be allowed. ‘ It ought 
“not to be possible for common thieves of this stamp to 
“pursue their nefarious objects for a series of years until 


“they are detected through one of a series of compulsory 
“ liquidations.” 


How We Lost the Coal Tar Colour Industry. 


Tue influence of chemical research on industry is a perennial 
topic of discussion. It had prominence at the recent British 
Association meeting in Dublin; and it is ever being raised 
at the various meetings of technical societies. Our univer- 
sities in the great industrial centres have realized the neces- 
sity of affording facilities for producing chemists and physi- 
cists specially trained for industrial careers. But there is 
little value in the professors of these universities holding 
forth, at meetings where scientific men are assembled, as to 
the need of a closer union of industry with science through 
the employment of specially trained men. They must get 
among the industrial magnates, through meeting or press, 
and urge upon them their lessons and warnings, and so 
endeavour to make a success of the opportunities they at 
presentoffer. The Manchester University are extending their 
buildings to enable an expansion of the training work in 
chemical research in the industrial branches; and on the 
subject Professor W. H. Perkin, son of Sir William Perkin, 
has made an interesting communication to the “ Manchester 
“Guardian.” There is a point in his remarks that specially 
arrests attention. It is the common belief that the lethargy 
of the manufacturers of this country in the early seventies is 
responsible for the loss of the coal-tar industry. Professor 
Perkin holds that the universities and not the manufacturers 
were greatly to blame for the migration of the industry to 
Germany. In the middle seventies, the coal tar industry 
was a rising one in Germany; and then it was recognized 
that the industry could not be successfully carried on here 
in competition with Germany unless a number of first-rate 
chemists could be obtained and employed in developing the 
existing processes and in making new discoveries. Inquiries 
were at the time instituted at many universities in the hope 
of discovering young men trained in the methods of organic 
chemistry, but in vain. The skilled training that was lack- 
ing here was procurable by the manufacturers in Germany ; 
and it was solely because of this difference that Professor 
Perkin is inclined, and with reason, to think that the coal 
tar industry was transferred from this country to that of 
our neighbours. Therefore it is he blames the universities 
more than the manufacturers. It is impossible to recover 
lost years; but universities and manufacturers, possibly aided 
by Patent Acts requiring production in this country and 
(if it is not a dangerous suggestion in these columns) Tariff 
Reform, may do something in the matter of re-establish- 
ment. Loss of valuable industry must not, and need not, 
happen again through such a simple cause. Broad oppor- 
tunities are now provided for technical culture, particularly 
in chemical research as applied toindustry. It is for manu- 
facturers to realize the importance of this, and to join hands 
with the universities. We wish the extension at Manchester 
complete success, and congratulate the authorities on their 
progressive work in the defence of home industries, and thus 
in doing their share, and an important share it is, to assist in 
competing on level terms with the foreign manufacturer. 








The Vacancies on the Southern Boards. 


While cordially congratulating Mr. Charles Carpenter on his 
appointment as a Director of the South Suburban Gas Company, 
at the meeting of the Board last Friday, to fill the vacancy in 
membership caused by the death of Sir George Livesey, we no 
less heartily felicitate the proprietors of the Company on secur- 
ing the services of this gentleman. Our wish is, as it will be 
of his numerous professional friends, that Mr. Carpenter’s con- 
nection with the Board may be long, and that the best of health 
will enable him to take part in the ministration of the Company’s 
affairs to such advantage in its interests as he will himself desire, 
and to the fulfilment of the administrative career premeditated for 
him by his revered late leader and chief, and for which career 
qualification, spirit, and enterprise eminently fit him. On the 
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3rd prox., Mr. Carpenter will also appear before the proprietors 
of the South Metropolitan Company as a. candidate for the 
vacancy on the Board. There are now only two days remaining 
in which applicants for the position can lodge notices of candida- 
ture; but we are hoping that on Dec. 3 it will be found by the 
proprietors that all that has to be done will be the formality of 
electing Mr. Carpenter. But if there should be competition, we 
entertain no doubt as to the result. 





Anticipation and Realization. 


When the Franco-British Exhibition was being organized, 
the authorities, it will be remembered, estimated that during the 
six months it was to remain open there would be an attendance 
of something like 40 to 50 millions. It was pointed out in these 
columns at the time that this meant the maintenance of an enor- 
mous daily average. Taking 40 millions, and the opening days 
as 156, it represented a daily average of 256,410 visitors. In 
“The Times” yesterday, it was announced that the total number 
of visitors to the exhibition was about 8,400,000! This gives 
only a daily average of less than 54,000. It must be recollected, 
however, that several weeks were spoiled at the beginning through 
the general unpreparedness of the show. But the difference 
between 8,400,000 and 40,000,000 is—if the figures are true—a 
striking illustration of an estimate going wide of its mark. But 
was it not Mr. Imre Kiralfy who made the estimate ? And was it 
not made by him in the height of the campaign for exhibitors ? 





The Danger of Exceeding Statutory Authority. 


It is not often that two statutory companies are in Court 
within a few months on the question of exceeding their powers; 
yet this has lately occurred with the Frimley and East Grinstead 
Water Companies. In the case of the former Company, the 
Attorney-General applied, at the relation of certain landowners, 
for an injunction to restrain the Company from sinking wells and 
erecting a pumping-station on lands they had purchased by agree- 
ment, on the ground that these works had not been authorized, 
and were consequently ultra vires. The Company were empowered 
by an Act of Parliament to extend their limits of supply, and to 
purchase additional land up to 10 acres within the enlarged area. 
They acquired the land, and proceeded to sink wells under powers 
contained in their Act of 1893, one section of which set forth that 
nothing in the section was to restrict the Company from extend- 
ing their works, mains, &c., whenever it should be necessary for 
the purpose of increasing or distributing the supply of water 
within their limits. Mr. Justice Swinfen Eady decided that 
the provision as to acquiring land by agreement only enabled the 
Company to purchase it for purposes “ ancillary to their statutory 
undertaking.” The works in question were not an extension, as 
contemplated by the section above referred to, but new works not 
authorized by the Act. His Lordship granted the injunction; 
and his decision was shortly afterwards supported by the Court of 
Appeal without hearing any arguments on behalf of the original 
relators. Inthe East Grinstead case (a report of the proceedings in 
which will be seen elsewhere), the freeholders of certain land sought 
a declaration that the Company were not entitled, without their con- 
sent, to lay a 6-inch main under a public footpath passing along the 
margin of theirland. The main in question was in connection with 
a new pumping-station erected on a piece of land purchased by the 
Company; and the principal questions submitted for decision to 
Mr. Justice Swinfen Eady were whether, in erecting these works 
the Company had exceeded their statutory powers, and, if they 
had, whether the plaintiffs could raise the objection without the 
assistance of the Attorney-General. By an Act obtained in 1892, 
the Company were authorized to construct additional works ; but 
the scheme was abandoned. Certain lands were, however, sub- 
sequently acquired on which the works now in question, from 
which practically the whole of the Company’s supply is being 
obtained, were erected. His Lordship decided that these works 
were not “ancillary to the main undertaking,” and, in accordance 
with his decision in the Frimley case, were a “ new undertaking, 
not authorized by statute.” The Company submitted, however, 
that, under section 28 of the Water-Works Clauses Act, 1847, 
which was incorporated in their Special Act, they had general 
powers to lay down pipes under streets, and do all other 
acts they might deem necessary for supplying water within 
their limits. But,in his Lordship’s opinion, all the powers that are 
contained in both the Special and the General Act applied to 








the statutory undertaking only, and therefore the Company had 
no right to put down mains otherwise than “ancillary” to it. As 
to the power of the plaintiffs to take action in the matter apart 
from the Attorney-General, his Lordship decided, following a 
judgment by Lord Cranworth, that they had sufficient interest, as 
freeholders, to restrain the defendants from doing the proposed 
acts upon their land. Under all the circumstances, therefore, he 
considered the plaintiffs were entitled to the declaration they 
asked. This case, though affecting a Water Company, is of equal 
interest to gas companies, inasmuch as section 6 of the Gas. 
Works Clauses Act, 1847, confers similar powers to break up 
streets, &c., within the limits specified in a Special Act, to those 
contained in section 28 of the Water-Works Clauses Act of the 
same year upon which the East Grinstead Company relied, and 
which Mr. Justice Swinfen Eady decides are not powers given in 
gross—enabling them, as they supposed, to lay mains anywhere 
in their district—but apply only to the statutory undertaking. 


An Anti-Socialist Union. 


The alarm which has undoubtedly been felt in many quarters 
at the persistency with which the advocates of Socialism are 
endeavouring to spread their doctrine among the people of this 
country, is, it seems, at last taking definite shape in the formation 
of a league to actively combat the insidious progress of the evil. 
The Socialists have had a good “innings” lately; and it is, to 
put the matter on the lowest plane, only fair that the other side 
should have a hearing. The party of discontent is, however, 
well_organized ; and therefore it is necessary that the advocates 

™ 
of wiser counsels should equally well prepare themselves to effec- 
tively lay their views before the public. The question is not one 
that is of importance to any particular Party alone. The danger 
is a national one ; and it touches both the business and the private 
life of the people. Under these circumstances, we are pleased 
to note that the organization being formed with the title of the 
Anti-Socialist Union of Great Britain is intended to enable both 
Unionists and Liberals to join forces in combating the menace of 
Socialism. From an advance statement which has been issued, 
it is clear that the movement is being influentially supported; the 
Chairman being Mr. Claude Lowther, the Hon. Treasurer Lord 
Abinger, and the Hon. Trustees the Duke of Rutland and Sir 
Thomas Wrightson, Bart., while the Council includes many well- 
known men besides Lord Avebury, Lord Claud Hamilton, and 
the Marquess of Londonderry. The Union does not ask its sup- 
porters to subscribe to any fixed constructive policy or to any 
declaration of principle, except that of opposition to Socialism. 
As indicating the need for such an organization, some figures are 
quoted with regard to the activity of the “enemy.” It is stated 
that socialistic meetings are being held at the rate of 2000 a week. 
The two principal Socialist bodies—the Independent Labour 
Party and the Social Democratic Federation—have now 1100 
branches; while the annual expenditure on Socialist organiza- 
tion and propaganda in this country is estimated at between 
£200,000 and £250,000. One of the new Union’s principal aims 
is to train a special brigade of anti-Socialist speakers capable of 
meeting and beating the Socialists on their own ground. Appli- 
cations for membership of the League should, it may be stated, 
be addressed to the Secretary, at No. 20, Victoria Street, S.W. 








BUSTS OF THE LATE SIR GEORGE LIVESEY. 





SEVERAL gas men who were closely identified with Sir George 
Livesey in his work have, within the past fortnight, found their 


way to the studio of Mr. Sydney March, at No. 64, Glebe Place, 
Chelsea, S.W., where that gentleman has been engaged in the 
making of a life-sized portrait bust of the late leader in the gas 
industry, as well as a smaller one, a reproduction of which we 
have no doubt many friends and admirers of Sir George and his 
work will be pleased to possess. ‘“ A striking likeness” is the re- 
mark that spontaneously rises to the lips on seeing the life-sized 
bust in the condition it is in to-day ; and critical examination of 
features does not in any way abate the admiration for what, with 
common consent, will be admitted to be the work of genius. In 
his every lineament, this is Sir George. It is characteristic in 
expression, and Mr. March appears to have grasped, so to speak, 
the very soul of the man when in contemplative mood. There is 
something more than the artist in the work; there is a depth of 
appreciation of feature that could only have come from a close 
study of the portraits of Sir George as he has been in later years. 
It is proposed to reproduce the busts in both marble and bronze. 
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The life-sized one measures 2 ft. 7 in. from the pedestal; and the 
small one 153 inches. 

The photograph which it is our pleasure to reproduce is of the 
model clay bust before the final touches were made ; but between 
the bust and the reproduction of the work of the camera in our 
pages, there is necessarily some loss of characteristic feature 
and of the impression that the bust makes upon one. The best 
way to judge of the work itself is to go and see it; and we know 
that any who are interested will be heartily welcomed by Mr. 
March at his studio, at the address already mentioned. 

The busts, of course, will be beyond the purses of the individual 
workmen of the Companies of which Sir George was the active 
head; but a happy thought has led Mr. March to arrange for 
a memorial medal in bronze, with Sir George’s profile in bold 
relief, to be struck at an early date. The cost of this will be 
but a few shillings, so as to bring it within reach of the work- 
men who, we are sure, would like to have a lasting memento of 
one who did so much to improve their conditions in life. 





Mr. March is a member of a family of great natural talent in 
moulding, in statuary, and so forth; but his modesty has kept his 
name from the world outside his immediate sphere and patronage. 
Among his patrons are His Majesty the King, the Queen, and Mem- 
bers of the Royal Family. The King sat to him some six or seven 
years ago; and the marble portrait bust executed as a result has 
a place in Windsor Castle. Mr. March has also had the honour 
of sittings from the Queen and the Prince and Princess of Wales; 
and, among other notables, the last time the late Mr. Cecil Rhodes 
was in England he also gave sittings while the deft hands moulded 
one of the best representations of him we have ever seen. Those 
of our readers travelling and resident in Belfast and Omagh will 
be interested to know that the South African war memorials there 
are the work of Mr. March. These points are mentioned here 
inasmuch as Mr. March has taken such a deep interest in pro- 
ducing and perfecting the bust of Sir George, that we should like 
the nature of the important commissions that have been entrusted 
to him to be known by readers who may visit his studio, or may 
become possessed of one of the busts. 


** Co-Partnership Journal.” 


We are afraid the review given in these pages last week of 
the issue of the “ Co-Partnership Journal” of the South Metro- 
politan Gas Company, containing the excellently written appre- 
ciations of the life-work of Sir George Livesey and a beautifully 
executed set of photographic illustrations, has been responsible 
for numerous applications for copies at the Company’s offices at 
the Old Kent Road works. Those of our readers who desire to 
be the possessors of copies will be pleased to learn that arrange- 
ments have now been made by which, on receipt of 2d. in stamps, 
a copy will be forwarded free by post ; or a dozen copies will be 
delivered free on receipt of 1s.6d. The applications should be 
made to Mr. F. M‘Leod, the Secretary of the Company. 








The Committee of the Royal Scottish Society of Arts have 
awarded Keith silver medals to Mr. Henry O’Connor, F.R.S.E., 
and Dr, T. W. Drinkwater, F.R.S.E., for their paper on “Arsenic- 
Free Gas Coke,” read before the Society last session, and noticed 
in the “ JournaL ” for the 21st of April (p. 164). 





OBITUARY. 


WALTER FIDDES. 

WE regret to record the death last Saturday morning at his resi- 
dence in Clifton, Bristol, in his 84th year, of Mr. Walter Fiddes, 
who was well known to many of our readers as for years the 
Engineer of the Bristol Gas Company. Deceased had all his long 
life been connected with the gas industry, having started with his 
father, and we believe his grandfather, at the time oil gas was 
used—a company to supply it having been established in Bristol 
in 1823. The Bristol Coal Gas Company had, however, been in 
existence some few years, as they began to light the streets in 
1817. Old inhabitants of the city have recounted how for a long 
time the residents in Clifton manifested a great dislike to coal 
gas; but eventually this feeling passed away, as did competition 
between the two Companies, who in 1855 amalgamated under the 
title of the Bristol United Gaslight Company. In that year, Mr. 
Walter Fiddes was appointed Chief Engineer, and held the posi- 
tion until 1888, when he retired, and was succeeded by his son, Mr. 
Walter William Fiddes, who died just three months ago. The 
venerable gentleman whose decease we are now recording held a 
very honoured place among the gas engineers of the mid-Victorian 
period; and his interest in the progress of the industry with 
which he and his ancestors had been so long associated was keen 
till the last. He joined the British Association of Gas Managers 
in 1865, passed into the Gas Institute, and remained a member 
till 1890—two years after his retirement. He was admitted into 
the Institution of Civil Engineers on March 1, 1881. 





Mr. FREDERICK THOMAS GRIFFITHS, for nearly fifty years Clerk 
to the Cheltenham Bench of Magistrates and to the Cheltenham 
Gas Company and other local bodies, died on Monday last week, 
at the age of g2. He had practised as a solicitor for 69 years. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. RoBErRT Hornpy Porter, son of Mr. Robert Porter, the 
Engineer, Secretary, and Manager of the Elland Gas Company, 
has passed the final examination of the Incorporated Law Society. 
He was articled to Mr. A. T. Longbotham, of the firm of Messrs. 
Longbotham and Sons, of Halifax, and served the last year of 
his articles with Messrs. Robbins, Billing, and Co., of London. 


Mr. James M‘LEop, of Kirkintilloch, has been appointed, out 
of about fifty applicants, to the post of Gas Manager at Greenock, 
vacant through the resignation of Mr. W. Ewing. Mr. M‘Leod, 
who is thirty-seven years of age, isa native of Dumbarton. He 
started life in the laboratory of the City Analyst of Glasgow, but 
after a time received the appointment of Chemist at the Dalmar- 
nock Gas- Works ofthe Corporation. Heremained there for some 
thirteen years, having control of the washing, condensing, and 
purifying plant, and gaining experience in gaseous firing. When 
the new gas-works at Proven were opened in 1904, he received 
the appointment of Chemist there. In March, 1907, he was 
appointed Manager of the Corporation gas-works at Kirkintilloch ; 
new works for the burgh being in course of erection. The 
completion of these he directed, and they were opened in June 
last. In 1905 he took the highest place in the United Kingdom 
in the Honours examination in “Gas Manufacture” of the City 
and Guilds of London Institute, and the full technological certi- 
ficate. In 1904, he was awarded the fellowship of the Institute of 
Chemistry, and was the first in the United Kingdom to hold the tech- 
nological certificate of the Institute— Gas Manufacture” being 
his special subject. Heisa member of Committee of the Society 
of Chemical Industry. In 1906 7 he was President of the Western 
District of the Scottish Junior Gas Association, and is now an 
honorary member of the Association. 


The Midland Junior Gas Engineering Association are about to 
lose from their meetings yet another of their active members—Mr. 
J. H. Darran, who in a few weeks’ time will be leaving England 
to take up a position with Mr. W. Angus, the Engineer of the 
Buenos Ayres (New) Gas Company, Limited. Mr. Angus him- 
self left Birmingham, it will be remembered, early last year ; 
and two other members who had taken a prominent part in the 
work of the Association—Mr. J. H. Willoughby, of Leamington, 
and Mr. Leslie Wilson, of Stafford—have also taken up appoint- 
ments in South America ; the former at Santos and the latter at 
Rosario. Mr. Darrah, the news of whose contemplated removal 
has been received with mixed feelings by the members of the 
Association—regret that he will no longer be able to attend the 
meetings, and pleasure at his success in securing so desirable a 
post as he has done—was born in 1871, and educated at Maccles- 
field Grammar School and Victoria University, Manchester. He 
first entered the gas profession under Mr. J. G. Newbigging, at 
the Bradford Road Gas-Works of the Manchester Corporation, 
where he stayed three years. In 1905, he went to Birmingham 
as Junior Engineer at the Nechells Gas- Works, and after staying 
there about two years transferred to Windsor Street, where he 
remained for about a year. In August, 1907, he was appointed 
Works Engineer at the Adderley Street Station—the changes 
in each case being promotion. It is from Adderley Street that 
Mr. Darrah will go to Buenos Ayres, where he will renew his 
association with Mr. Angus, with whom he has already worked 
for about two-and-a-half yearsin Birmingham, 
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GAS STOCK AND SHARE MARKET. 


(For Stock and Share List, see p. 517.) 


Tue general tendency on the Stock Exchange last week was vari- 
able and irregular. Two opposing forces contended. Ontheone 
hand, anxiety regarding international complications depressed, 
and, on the other, an American boom extended a sympathetic 
influence. But anyhow business was not very active—checked 
by the fortnightly settlement and other causes. On Monday, 
things were quiet and droopy, and the Lord Mayor’s Show was 
some hindrance to business. Tuesday was brighter and busier, 
with a firmer tendency all round; and this condition of affairs 
was well maintained the following day. But this happy state of 
things gave way in the course of Thursday ; and a decided check 
was administered, which spoiled a good deal of the rise. Friday 
opened very bold; but the fresh courage soon oozed out, and the 
usual realizing set in, bringing a more or less general decline. 
The settlement being over, Saturday was very quiet, with a dull 
tendency. The chief incident of the week (for us, at least) was a 
long-needed reform in the system of quoting gasissues. Readers 
will remember that, for many years past, we have from time to 
time called attention to the very wide margins quoted between 
the buying and the selling prices—generally a full 5 per cent. 
and sometimes more. This practice in the London Market is 
very different to that of the great Provincial Stock Exchanges, in 
which the jobbers apparently find no difficulty in living on a 2 per 
cent. margin, and sometimes evenless. The public who buy and 
sell through the London Exchange have long chafed against the 
practice, but were powerless. Last Thursday brought the desired 
relief, in the form of a gencral contraction of quotations to a 
2 per cent. margin. The operations in Gas Stocks last week 
were as follows: Gaslight and Coke ordinary was strong and 
active, prices progressing from 98 to gg} (a rise of 1 in the quota- 
tion). In the secured issues, the maximum marked from 88} to 
89, and the debenture from 85 to 86}. South Metropolitan was 
quiet, but rose half-a-point, changing hands at 119} free to 121. 
The debenture was done at 86}. In Commercials, the 4 percent. 
marked from to6} to 108, and the 33 per cent. 103}. In the 
Suburban and Provincial group, British changed hands at 41+% 
and 413, Bournemouth at 29}, Lea Bridge at 120 and 1203, and 
South Suburban at117}. In the Continental companies, Imperial 
was strong at an advance of 1, marking from 185} to 1863 cum 
div., and from 1813 to 183 ex div. ; ditto debenture at 95. Union 
was done at from 1083 to 110, European fully-paid at 232, ditto 
part-paid at 17}, and Tuscan at 10} and 103. Among the under- 
takings of the remoter world, Cape Town mortgage marked 46, 
Monte Video 123, Melbourne 43 per cent. 1003, Privitiva 53, ditto 
preference 53 and 5,°;, River Plate 13 and 13,4;, ditto debenture 
943, and South African 13. 





_— 


COAL-OIL BY THE NEW COALITE PROCESS. 


Tue latest instalment of the serial advertisement devoted to 
portraying the alleged virtues of Coalite in “The Times” deals 
nominally with the bye-products of the new Coalite process. But, 


as tar and its derivatives only are discussed under this heading, 
it might be inferred that gas, which formerly was spoken of as 
merely an important bye-product of Coalite manufacture, had 
in fact been exalted to the rank of chief product. It might be 
thought possible that its elevation was brought about through the 
evolution of the new Coalite retort. Such impressions, however, 
would be dispelled by the hints which have been dropped, to the 
effect that the gas has fallen to the level of a sheer waste product. 
Assuming that even the British Coalite Company are now resigned 
to a recognition of the fact that the gas produced in Coalite 
manufacture will be a troublesome waste-product, difficult of dis- 
posal at all in most places—instead of a valuable bye-product, as 
was formerly maintained—we are less concerned than hitherto 
with the endeavours of the Company to secure the interest, finan- 
cial or otherwise, of the public in the Coalite scheme. Even, 
however, with the gas consumed or blown away almost in statu 
nascendi, we should have to regard Coalite and the bye-products 
of its manufacture as potential serious competitors with the 
similar bye-products of gas manufacture. From this standpoint, 
therefore, we must offer a few comments on the glowing account 
of the manifold virtues of Coalite tar given in the latest effort of 
the publicity department of the British Coalite Company. 
Coalite tar is to be the raw material whence this country’s 
requirements in motor-spirit, fuel oils, solvent naphtha, anti- 
septics, disinfectants, high explosives, and insulating materials 
are in future to be met. The existing sources of supply of these 
materials will be suppressed by the advent of this rival, the 
superiority of which is so marked that they will be unable to 
hold their own against it. The Standard Oil Company and their 
eastern rivals will complacently vacate the English market, so far 
as the sale of petrol and fuel oils is concerned, in order that the 
British Coalite Company may sell their products at the prevailing 
high prices, and so find their process of making coal-oil profitable. 
They have, of course, never before had to meet the competition 
of coal-oil, though we suspect that the pioneers of the petroleum 
industry will probably detect a familiar ring in the term. They 











will flee from the English market at the first threat of the Coalite 
Company, and will take 30 million gallons of petrol and many million 
gallons of fuel oils to other markets in order that the Coalite process 
may become an established financial success in this country. Such 
a departure from precedent is, of course, assured. There will be 
no prolonged rate-war, in which the Standard Oil Company will 
sell their products continuously at something below the cost price 
of their rival’s manufactures. Such tactics are of the past; and 
the British Coalite Company will be allowed forthwith to take the 
profits hitherto accruing to the petroleum concerns. If this view 
of the position were reasonable, there might be some justification 
for the glowing prospects held out for Coalite tar. But if it were 
indeed reasonable, there would at the present time be no imported 
kerosene in use in Great Britain. It is, however, only in virtue 
of ripe experience, the most careful working-up of subsidiary pro- 
ducts, and the exercise of rare commercial ability, that the paraffin 
oil industry has survived at all in this country. The lover of fair- 
play in trade is naturally disposed to side against the big petro. 
leum interests in any struggle between them and a trade rival ; 
and so far our sympathies would be with the British Coalite Com- 
pany in their projected attempt to furnish a native supply of motor 
spirit and fuel oils. But common sense dictates that the prospects 
of successfully competing with the importers of petroleum pro- 
ducts are excessively remote. 

Nearly everything that is said of the products obtainable from 
Coalite tar may equally truly be said of similar products obtain- 
able from one or other of various tars which are at present drugs 
on the market—viz., carburetted water-gas tar, blast-furnace tar, 
and coke-oven tar—not to mention ordinary coal tar. Fortunes 
are not now being made from these products; and still less 
would there be a prospect of winning large sums from them if 
the production were suddenly increased to an enormous extent. 
The output of these bye-products could not be appreciably re- 
duced should tar ever be made by the Coalite process on a large 
scale; and it would suffice to maintain the demand and value of 
Coalite tar at the lowest level. Another point to be borne in 
mind in estimating the value of tar made by the Coalite process 
is that if a tithe of the good things prophesied of it came to be 
realized, there would forthwith be a revival in this country of the 
coal-oil industry which has gradually been effaced by the petro- 
leum industry. That such a revival could occur in favourable 
conditions, irrespective of any alleged monopolistic rights held 
by the British Coalite Company, is obvious. If it pays to make 
motor-spirit, naphtha, fuel oils, and pitch of any particular grade 
through a tar or oil produced by the distillation of coal, it may 
be positively asserted that there can be no monopoly whatever 
in the manufacture. 

The dreams of success of the British Coalite Company are 
marred by one great misconception—viz., that Coalite is to super- 
sede the whole, or nearly the whole, of the coal now consumed 
for household purposes. The output of motor-spirit and of fuel- 
oils which is to render Great Britain independent of foreign sup- 
plies, is based on this misconception. The manufactnre of this 
amount of Coalite, however, would be attended by the production 
of more gas than the whole of the coal gas made by the gas under- 
takings of Great Britain and Ireland. The said gas is reported to 
be too rich for ordinary consumption ; and it is proposed to dilute 
it with water gas made from Coalite. The Coalite gas resulting 
from this additional production of Coalite and the added water 
gas would increase the total volume of gas to 134 times the whole 
of the coal gas at present being made in gas-works in the United 
Kingdom. Even if the British Coalite Company presented as 
much as they could take of their contemplated output of gas to all 
the gas-works in the country, they would still have a sufficiently 
awkward surplus to get rid of. Instead of securing a revenue 
from their gas, the Company would have to incur considerable 
expense in order to be relieved of it without causing a nuisance 
around the Coalite works. 

This illustration alone should suffice to indicate the nature of 
the alluring prospects of the Coalite process by which it is sought 
to interest the public in it. But as the final instalment of the 
serial advertisement in “ The Times” has not yet appeared, it 
may be necessary again to revert to the pretensions made on 
behalf of the process. 





——_ 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 





What was the Cause ?—A Gas Unknown to Medical Science—Board of 
Trade Incensed—Comparative Costs from Germany—The Future 
of London’s Electricity Supply. 


DvuBLIn is at the moment much exercised over a fire that has 
occurred in the City Council Chamber, and in which some £3000 
damage, according to insurance experts, has been occasioned to 
the Chamber and to its oil paintings—the sum being exclusive of 
the sentimental and historic value attaching to the latter. The 
question is, What caused the outbreak? and no one in Dublin 
who is in the employ of the Corporation can give any rational 
reason as to the genesis of the conflagration. Dublin has had 
some bad financial experience with the electric light; and on 
Monday evening last week when the rulers of the city were 
assembled solemnly or otherwise discussing the affairs of the 
city, the electric light showed its contempt for their proceedings 
by “ going out.” The next day the electricians proceeded to put 
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things into order; and 37 hours after the failure of the light, 
there was the fire. The municipal electricians say that it was 
impossible for the fire to have been caused by electricity. “ Im- 
possible” is rather a strong word ; for what has been possible in 
the last few weeks in Paris, Brussels, and Bloemfontein, is equally 
possible in Dublin. A scapegoat has been diligently sought for ; 
and so far the hot-water heating apparatus and a hypothetical 
cigarette have been put forward. The alternatives are worth 
inquiring into. The fire, be it remarked, broke out 37 hours 
after the Council meeting. At the close of the meeting, the fire 
under the boiler feeding the hot-water heating apparatus was ex- 
tinguished. But the theory is advanced that the woodwork near 
the hot-water pipes became charred and overheated; and during 
the 37 hours between the extinguishing of the fire under the 
boiler and the outbreak in the Council Chamber, in proportion 
as the hot-water pipes got cold, and would, one would suppose, 
have caused a decrease in the temperature of surrounding bodies, 
so the woodwork resisted the natural order of things, and got so 
excited that eventually it ignited. We will leave that theory for 
our readers to swallow, if they like. There must be a respectful 
refusal on our own part to do anything of the kind. Then 
another suggestion is that a heap of paper was left near the Lord 
Mayor’s chair; and possibly a cigarette end was thrown down 
there, and that the paper smouldered. We do not suppose the 
heap of paper was a dense mass, nor that a cigarette is capable 
of maintaining latent heat for 37 hours, and then breaking out. 
The idea is as absurd as its companion. The Corporation are 
the purveyors of electricity; and it is not likely the Electrical 
Engineer is going to saddle his own horse with the burden of this 
fire if he can help it. Whocan blame him; but there are elec- 
tricity users in Dublin with a little common sense who will feel 
uncomfortable over the mysterious character of this fire. 

Attention has been arrested by a statement made by Dr. F. J. 

Waldo, the City Coroner, at an inquest on a man—a jointer’s 
mate in the telephone department of the General Post Office— 
who was rendered unconscious in a manhole on the 15th of last 
month, and died in Guy’s Hospital seven days later. Dr. Waldo 
remarked that the death at present was a mystery, as it had ap- 
parently been caused by a “ gas unknown to medical science.” It 
is a very serious assertion that there should be some insidious 
gas abroad capable of rendering men unconscious and setting up 
a disease that produces death, and that medical science knows 
nothing about it. Dr. Brown, the Medical Officer of Health for 
Bermondsey, and Dr. Palmer, of Guy’s Hospital, are both fully 
persuaded that this esoteric gas is not coal gas or sewer gas—of 
course, it would not be esoteric if it were one or the other. Any- 
way there were no signs of poisoning by any of the well-known 
gases. Dr. Brown gives some indication as to where he would 
seek for the origin of the gas if called upon to do so; his belief 
being that it is “ some obscure gas developed in the electric mains, 
possibly due in some way to electricity.” There being so much 
mystery about this gas, one would have thought that the medical 
men referred to above would have made it their business to try to 
positively trace its origin. But it does not appear to have come 
within the scope of their business. Dr. Brown, for instance, con- 
fesses that he did not analyze the gas, as, though he recognized it 
as being a very interesting matter, it did not affect the health of the 
neighbourhood, so he concluded it had nothing to do with him, 
but was a matter for the General Post Office. But when a gas is 
being generated the inhalation of which sets up pneumonia and 
causes a man’s death, it would seem to the commonplace man 
that the gas is detrimental to health, and requires investigation. 
A little further inquiry may show that, though this particular gas 
has not come within the ken of medical science, it is not altogether 
unknown to a kindred branch of science. The case recalls to 
mind how a few years ago all the explosions in street electricity 
culverts and boxes were laid to the charge of coal gas, as being 
an intruder into electricity distribution systems, until one fine day 
it was found that electricity distribution systems could be their 
own explosive gas manufacturers. 
_ The Board of Trade are heartily sick of the farcical proceed- 
ings of which the department is made the channel. The Board 
take themselves and their doings far more seriously than some 
applicants for Provisional Orders give them credit for; and there 
is a well-grounded and rational objection on their part to gravely 
consider an application for an Electric Lighting Order, steer it 
through its departmental and parliamentary courses, and then 
have it shelved until they, in their righteous indignation, cannot 
longer refrain from slaughtering, or, as officially expressed, re- 
voking it. Many have been the Electric Lighting Orders that the 
Board have had to revoke; and they are not going to be longer 
beguiled. For the future, before they grant an Order, they will 
require evidence that a scheme has been thoroughly considered 
by the promoters, that the application has come along a path 
paved with good intentions, and that the promoters have not 
Some other reason than the direct exercise of the powers at the 
back of the application—for instance, profitable company pro- 
moting by adepts at the game. But the Board can salve any 
irritation they may feel with the thought that many small com- 
munities have been saved a perennial financial loss by the do- 
nothing-in-electricity policy of their representatives. 

The views of Herr H. Remané, of the Deutsche Gasgliihlicht 
Auer Gesellschaft, on the future of the metallic filament lamp 
have been published in a German electricalcontemporary. There 
1s one table in his article in which is found particular interest ; 
and the simple plan will be to transfer the interest to readers 





‘by reproducing the table from the translation appearing in the 


“ Electrical Review.” 





Incandescent Gas | 





Electric Light. | petro- 
= ee | leu 
— j ona | Lamp (20 
. a arbon : to 40 Hef- 
cious Vertical, Filament.| Osram. | ner c.p.) 
Cost of gas, current, or oil per 
spherical Hefner candle- | 
power-hour in pence 0°0034 | 0°0042 | 0 O19 | 0'0075 | O'or 


hour stated asa per cent. of 

the cost of the inverted gas- | | 

Ps a ar a. ee 8 100 125 | 570 | 220 304 
Spherical Hefner  candle- | 

power-hours obtainable for | 

2 pf. (o'24d.) . : 71°4 | 


| 
| 
Cost per Hefner candle-power- | 
| 


23'6 








The superiority of the inverted incandescent gas-lamp over the 
vertical form is shown by the figures; but what is of more impor- 
tance, even from Germany there comes the refutation of the 
electricians’ baseless assertions that electricity is now cheaper 
than incandescent gas lighting. The Osram lamp all through the 
table is shown to be dearer than gas; and this is gas that costs 
4s. 7d. per 1000 cubic feet—a price that only exists in isolated 
rural districts in this country. If Herr Remané had been dealing 
with a gas price about one-half to two-thirds the 4s. 7d., what a 
difference in favour of gas this would have made! The price he 
took for electricity was 54d. per kilowatt-hour. 

The Government are most unfortunate. No matter the measure 
they take up, it gives discontent to some section or faction on 
their own side of the House. There has been such a clamour 
among some of their followers over the London Electricity Supply 
Bills, owing to the blessing the Government have bestowed upon 
them and the facilities afforded for their progress, that the Prime 
Minister and the President of the Board of Trade have found it’ 
wise to explain exactly the length of their support, and, in doing 
so, to recede from the strong attitude they previously adopted. 
It is said now that they are in no way committed to the principle 
of the Bills—especially the bulk and power one—and that the 
measures will be left to the free judgment of the members of the 
House without the Government Whips acting as tellers when the 
division is taken. The Committee who are considering the Bills, 
have been for many days ploughing through the great mass of evi- 
dence prepared for their digestion. Toadd to theirresponsibilities, 
the Board of Trade have come along with an important report on 
the London and District Bill—making all sorts of propositions in 
deference to the desires of those who have brought pressure to 
bear on the Government. The Board are now desirous of giving 
greater protection to local authorities and existing electricity sup- 
pliers, and want to clip the wings of the Company so that they 
may flutter along without making any too startling flights. We 
believe firmly in protecting undertakings that Parliament has been 
instrumental in bringing into being, unless dereliction of duty is 
proved ; but if a power-and-bulk scheme is to be of any benefit 
at all, it must have freedom. Between the two, justice induces a 
preference on our part for making in this matter the very best 
of that which exists. The Board of Trade are now proposing that 
consideration should be given to the question of whether pro- 
tection beyond the ordinary could not be given to those distri- 
butors who can show that they are exercising their powers with 
due regard to the interests of the public in respect of the supply 
of energy for power. The proposed period of life in the Bill is 
52 years, after which the undertaking will be liable to purchase 
without compensation for goodwill; but the point is raised by the 
Board as to whether there is any sufficient reason for a longer 
period than 42 years. Purchase powers are to be conferred on 
the London County Council; and the Board are desirous that 
that body should be in a position to require the Company to sell 
before the statutory period on terms—the method of calculating 
which it is suggested should be specified. The Board do not con- 
sider that the Company should be empowered to acquire the 
undertakings of other bodies without further recourse to Parlia- 
ment. There is some fear that too broad powers will create a 
quasi-monopoly, and other inconvenient conditions. Meantime, 
the linking-up Bill of several of the London Companies has been 
read a second time in the House, accompanied by an instruction 
as to purchase by the London County Council in 1931 ; and the 
Westminster and Kensington Bill has been sent along to the Com- 
mittee, with orders that the Companies are to be bound not to 
oppose if the County Council apply to Parliament for purchase 
powers. There is one thing as clear as daylight, that the Board 
of Trade have adopted an electricity concentration policy for 
London—the central authority to be the London County Council. 
The Board, with youth at the prow, evidently intends to compose 
in its own easy fashion the difficult problem of London’s supply. 








The Home Secretary has appointed a Departmental Com- 
mittee to inquire into the causes and circumstances of the increase 
in the number of reported accidents in certain classes of factories 
and workshops, and other premises under the Factory Acts, and 
to report what additional precautionary measures are, In their 
opinion, necessary or desirable. The Chairman nominated is 
Mr. H. J. Tennant, M.P. 
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WOODALL-DUCKHAM VERTICAL RETORT SETTING AT THE NINE ELMS GAS-WORKS. 


STANDING at one end of a retort-house at the Nine Elms works | of the Société Technique de !’Industrie du Gaz to the station on the 
of the Gaslight and Coke Company is now a single bed of four |: last day of June, the work of constructing this bed had just been 
vertical retorts on the Woodall-Duckham continuous system. It || commenced; the site being that formerly occupied by the settings 
will be remembered that, at the time of the visit of the members | on the original system. Thisnew setting of four incorporates the 





Side View of the Woodall-Duckham Setting at the Nine Elms Gas-Works, 
with Producer on the Left-Hand Side. 





improvements that prior experience has suggested. The 
setting has ro feet centres, and occupies from.the front of 
the producer to the buckstays on the other side 17 ft. 6in., 
so that if 6 or 7 feet are allowed for a clinkering-floor, a 
house 30 feet wide should be ample for all purposes for 
a bench of these settings. The producer is on one side 
of the bed; leaving a clear way (9g feet high) under the 
retorts for the coke-extractors and the removal of the 
coke. Over all, from the ground level to the top of the 
coal-hoppers from which the retorts are continuously 
fed, the height is 42 feet. There is 9 feet space under the 
retorts, the 25 feet length of retort, and the remainder of 
the height is occupied by the charging arrangements and 
hopper. The whole of this height could not, of course, 
be got into the old retort-house. But with this system, 
the only top protection required is just sufficient to 
shield the men from the rigour of the atmospheric con. 
ditions in winter, and to guard the coal in the hoppers 
from rain ; and so all that was done to get the necessary 
height was to go through the roof by cutting away the 
principals, and trussing them, putting over the top of 
the setting a galvanized iron roofing. The officials of 
the Gaslight and Coke Company were so satisfied with 
the carbonizing results of the old settings on this con- 
tinuous system, that the present one has been constructed 
in a manner to form what it is believed will be the first 
unit of a bench running right through the house ; and all 
that will have to be done to continue the work will be to 
pull down the end wall of the bed seen in the photo- 
graphic view of the full setting. 

With regard to the constructional details, the bed practi- 
cally represents simply a quadrupling of the single retort 
at Poole. Each retort is an entirely independent vessel ; 
there being no common collecting chamber. ‘The con. 
tinuous charging arrangements at the top are precisely 
the same as those at Poole; and the retorts are fitted 
with the now well-known coke extractor. Study has been 
particularly made of the question of maintenance of the 
working parts; and there seems room for little question 
that wear and tear will now prove to be at the minimum. 
Ratchet drives have been adopted right through; and 
with the extractor, there is positively nothing that can 
wear out. If the attendant wants to do anything to any 
mechanical part, all he has to do is to pick up the pawl; 
and he then has full liberty. 

There have been, during six weeks’ run (the start was 
made the first Monday in October), no mechanical or 
retort troubles of any kind. There has been cuntinuous, 
automatic working the whole time. The only trouble 
has been the collection of coke dust on the drums of 
the coke-extractor; but this is overcome by merely re- 
versing the drive when it is found that a drum is getting 
tight. But this is an operation that needs only to be 





View on Top of the Bed of Woodall-Duckham Retorts at the Nine Elms Gas-Works, showing#Coal Feeding Hoppers and Gas Connections. 
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Underneath the Woodall-Duckham Retorts at the Nine Elms Gas-Works, showing the New Coke-Extractors. 


done about every other day; and we see that it is merely the 
work of about half-a-minute per extractor for the attendant at the 
bottom of the retorts—the attendant being anything but an over- 
worked individual. The working of the producer and the heats 
are as good as could be desired. We do not, in fact, think, from 
what is gathered, that Mr. T. Goulden, the Company’s Chief 
Engineer, or the Station Engineer (Mr. T. S. Lacey), entertains 
anything but satisfaction regarding the whole working. 

The former setting with the old form of coke-extracting arrange- 
ment proved to the Company’s officials: Gas make, illuminating 
power, and calorific power, and the questions of low labour cost 
and not uneconomical fuel costs, judging, of course, from the re- 
stricted experience obtained with a small installation. With the 
new setting, the object so far appears to have been to test the 
mechanical and retort. working; and in these respects to date, 
the installation has discharged its functions with perfect satisfac- 
tion, and even under disadvantageous coal conditions. 

With respect to the power required for operating the setting, 
all the mechanical arrangements are driven by a gas-engine; 
and it is quite clear, judging from the easy and steady going 
movements, that under 1-horse power would be quite sufficient 
for working the bed. Remember in this connection that there 
are in it four 25-feet length retorts, dealing together with some- 
thing like 10} tons of coal a day. Of course, the quantity of coal 
the setting is capable of carbonizing depends upon the character 
of the material, and character may be responsible for varying the 
quantity per retort from 2} to 3 tons in the twenty-four hours. 
Since the start of the setting, the trials have mostly been on 
rough stuff from store—much of it hot, damp, and dusty; the 
varieties including Londonderry and Birleysilkstone. But the re- 
torts have dealt with the roughest and dirtiest of material without 
trouble, and have produced a classof coke of excellent texture,anda 
coke that is rather a favourite among the manufacturers and the 
itinerant retail dealers of the locality. Up tothe present there has 
been no attempt at making definite records of the make of gas. 
Only proportional meters have been used ; and the figures are not 
sufficiently trustworthy for publication. But as to illuminating 


power, occasional tests have shown the gas to be well above the . 


Company’s standard of 16 candles tested by the “ Metropolitan ” 
No. 2 burner, and of a calorific power of about 580 B.Th.U. gross. 
The carbon disulphide in the gas is considerably less than in the 
gas as made in the horizontal retorts—about half. All this is 
very satisfactory; but the most gratifying feature is the con- 
stancy of the plant, from feeding to coke exit, during the six weeks’ 
run. It has fully justified the descriptive title of “ continuous.” 


STREET LIGHTING AT BRADFORD. 


An Interesting Comparison between Gas and Electricity. 
[ComMuNICATED. | 


Tue street lighting of Bradford has been under the control of 
the Gas Committee of the Corporation for many years. About 
twelve months ago, the question of improved lighting for some of 
the principal thoroughfares was brought before the City Council 
~—a feeling having arisen that an improvement was necessary in 


certain instances, in view of the progress made in some other 
towns. 





At the same time, it was generally admitted that the | 














‘ 


lighting of the borough, as a whole, was very good; Bradford 
having been the first town in England to go in exclusively for in- 
candescent gas lighting in the streets. 

A Sub-Committee was appointed, consisting of the Chairmen 
and Deputy-Chairmen of the Finance, Gas, and Electricity Com- 
mittees, together with the respective Engineers. The Committee 
visited London, and inspected the lighting of Oxford Street, 
Whitehall, Victoria Street, and the thoroughfares in the vicinity 
of Buckingham Palace; and on their return it was decided that 
a practical experiment should be made in the lighting of one of 
the principal streets of Bradford. This experiment has just been 
carried out—one of the chief thoroughfares (Manningham Lane) 
being selected ; and it is causing much discussion locally. 

For a distance of approximately 800 yards, this main road, 
which is about 12 yards in width between the causeways, is illu- 
minated by 18 “ Excello” electric flame arc lamps of 2500 reputed 
candle power, suspended from alternate tram: standards, which 
are spaced 4o yards apart, and at a height of 24 feet above the 
roadway. The electricity authorities claim to be able tomaintain 
these lamps at £17 10s. each per annum, or with alternate lamps 
extinguished at midnight at £12 tos. each. 

The general lighting effect from these lamps is, as might be 
expected, in view of their height and distance apart, very uneven ; 
consisting of brightly lighted circles in the immediate vicinity of 
the lamps, with unnecessary illumination of the upper floors 
of the houses, alternating with dark or feebly-illuminated patches 
of roadway between. On a foggy night, these arc lamps are 
especially unsatisfactory, having little or no penetrative power, 
and resemble balls of fire suspended over the road, giving little 
assistance in the way of lighting the road. 

For about a similar distance, a further portion of the same 
road is lighted by 83 lamps, placed at a height of 12 feet above 
the footpath, each containing three of Bray’s incandescent bur- 
ners, each consuming 4 cubic feet of gas per hour, and spaced at 
an average distance of 20 yards apart, on either side of the road. 
Each lamp has an illuminating power equal to 250 candles, 
or slightly over 20 candles per cubic foot of gas. At midnight, 
alternate lamps are extinguished, and in the others two of the 
three burners are also turned out; the remaining burner giving 
sufficient illumination for the very small amount of traffic in the 
street after that time. The scheme of gas lighting has been 
arranged to work out at a slightly lower figure for maintenance 
than the estimates prepared by the Electricity Department. 

The illumination of the gas-lighted portion of the road is a 
decided contrast to the electrically lighted stretch, on account of 
the absolutely even distribution of light. As an example of this, 
it may be stated that a newspaper can be read with perfect ease 
at any point chosen between the lamps, either on the footpath or 
in the roadway, which is also 12 yards wide in this case. The 
opinion of the residents seems to be very decidedly in favour of 
the gas-lighted section; but the official decision by the lighting 
authorities has not yet been given. 

The question of high-pressure lighting was carefully considered 
by the Corporation Gas Engineer (Mr. Charles Wood); but he 
was of the opinion, which has now been amply justified, that a 
large number of relatively small points of light were preferable 
to a smaller number of high intensity, in order to achieve an 
absolutely even distribution of light, which is so necessary for 
uniform street illumination. 
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WORK AMONG THE CONSUMERS. 


“ ELEcTRICITY is now cheaper than gas.” ‘Our representative 
will follow this circular. It will pay youtosee him.” Sorunsan 
announcement that an Electricity Supply Company in London, 
with the conspicuous veracity and activity of their kind, have, 
within the last fortnight, been circulating among the householders 
in one of the areas of their district. It is not an announcement 
that can lay claim to novelty; but it is an announcement that 
gives rise to certain considerations when properly regarded. 

Let us put ourselves, if that be possible (and it may be said 
without offence that the character of some of the remarks made 
occasionally at meetings of gas engineers and managers suggest 
that it is not always possible), into the position of the lay gas 
consumer who receives such a notice, and who is stirred by it into 
inquiry. The first question he may—and some do—put to them- 
selves is: Is there any truth in the assertion so clearly made that 
“ electricity is now cheaper than gas?” ‘The hope held forth of 
possible economy, supplemented by the fact that there are house- 
holders who regard the electric light as the light of fashion and the 
outward, visible sign to all beholders of affluence and position, is 
not infrequently an ample inducement to some gas consumers to 
see the representative of the Electric Supply Company, who is no 
doubt sufficiently suave and plausible to temporarily convince a 
number that it has paid them to see that estimable gentleman. 
The account season, if that consumer has been in the enjoyment 
of the same quantity of light as he previously had from gas, lifts 
the scales from his eyes. But the mischief is done; and he de- 





clines to have his house pulled about a second time to replace his 
gas-fittings, though it would not be a difficult matter for a repre. 
sentative of the gas suppliers to prove that it would pay him to do 
so. A case is known of a householder who had his lighting con. 
verted from incandescent gas-burners to electricity, retaining gas 
for cooking and for the heating of certain rooms; and it was a 
long time before that consumer was convinced that the gas com- 
pany were not, in some occult way, “ boosting ’’ up his consumption 
for cooking and heating to make the account as large as possible, 
and to compensate for the loss of the lighting. That consumer 
until he was satisfied—not by the gas company, but privately— 
that his fears were misplaced, had had no notion what a compara- 
tively small proportion of his gas bill had previously represented 
lighting. And is it to be wondered at? That gas consumer had 
had no idea, nor had he ever been told, of any simple plan by 
which to calculate the relative costs of the two illuminants. 

To that extent, an inquiry that has been made among con- 
sumers in various places shows the methods of educating the gas- 
consuming householders—in at any rate these particular places— 
are deficient. Whathas the gas consumer been taught, what has 
he by him, to enable him to tackle the gentleman of exceptionally 
pleasing manner who calls upon him from the electric lighting 
company, and what does he know that will enable him to analyze 
that gentleman’s statements as to costs? Thereisa vast amount 
of ignorance abroad on the point. The educational methods of 
many gas companies and local authorities, and the plans for 
creating and maintaining a state of satisfaction among their con- 
sumers, have not embraced this particular and necessary feature. 
The canvasser calls and the canvasser goes ; and he may leave 
behind him a recollection in the consumer’s mind that progress 
has been made in gas lighting and in the other means of utilizing 





pws’ ue HOW TO COMPARE THE COST OF ELECTRIC AND | 
| one? ger INCANDESCENT GAS LIGHTING. 
| e ev 

fo" rd Taking a Light of 50-Standard Candle Power as the Basis. 





Three 16-candle Carbon Filament | 
Lamps (giving together 48 Candles). 


Fifty-Candle Power Metallic 
Filament Lamp. 


Fifty-Candle Inverted Gas-Light. 
(Say, Two Bijou Burners.) 





per candle power per hour. 
Thus, taking the lower figure 
16 candle power x 4 watts 
= 64 watts. 
Three lamps at 64 watts therefore | 
= 192 watts per hour. 


hour. 





electricity, a unit will maintain | 
the three lamps alight (giving | 
when new 48-candle power) for | 


5 hours. 192 x 5 = 960 watts. | 16 hours, 


These lamps consume 4 to 5 watts; These lamps consume about 1}|Two bijou 
watts per candle power per 


Thus, 62 watts would be used by — 
a 50-candle power lamp in an| Thus, 1000 cubic feet of gas will 
hour. 


As 1000 watts equal 1 unit of| Dividing 1000 watts by 62, it is 
seen that a unit of electricity 
with one of these 50-candle 
power lamps would last for 


inverted gas-lights 
(each consuming x} cubic feet 
of gas) will use 24 cubic feet an 
h 


give a light of 50 candles for no 
less than 490 hours. 


[See cost comparison below. 











The price of Gas in this district is 2/3 per 1000 cubic feet. Assuming that the price of Electricity is as low as 3d. per unit, 
2/3 would purchase g units. Thus 2/3 worth of Electricity used with Carbon Filament Lamps would (to give a 
50-candle power light) run 45 hours (5 hours x g units), and with Metallic Filament Lamps 144 hours (16 hours x 9 
units), against 400 hours for Gas, Gas could be nine times dearer before a parallel was established with carbon 
filament electric lamps; and nearly three times dearer before a parallel was established with metallic filament 
lamps. This is a clear statement of fact, and a plain basis on which householders can work out relative costs. 














gas. But the recollection dwindles with time. The circular is 
sent giving information as to lighting, heating, and cooking ap- 
pliances; and local advertising, mural and newspaper, keeps the 
claims of gas before the eyes of the householder. The fittings de- 
partments of many a gas concern show through the annual turn- 
over that this canvassing, this circularizing, and this advertising, 
do bear excellent fruit. Yet we cannot close our eyes to the fact 
that the electricity suppliers have in some districts cut out a very 
fair slice of lighting business for themselves; and we cannot 
shut our ears to the fact that there is not a small amount of com- 
plaint (as to the cost of electric lighting) ever following in the trail 
of their progress. Is there not something deficient in gas educa- 
tional work that leaves knowledge to come only after experience ? 
No matter how complete is the educational work, no matter the 
perfection of method, the competition of electricity with gas is 
bound to make inroad on the lighting business ; but some of it 
might possibly be prevented if the gas consumer were in a posi- 
tion to apply some simple test to the avowals as to cost of the 
agents of the electrical competitors. They want something that 
can be easily preserved which will enable them to make a simple 
calculation, something that is true, and therefore something that 
is capable of substantiation. Why should they not haveit? Some 
years ago, when flat-flame gas lighting was the vogue and gas was 
dearer, complaint was rife as to the amount of gas accounts. 
Then gas suppliers, in their anxiety to satisfy, instructed con- 
sumers how to read the meters. There is no reason why to-day 
the consumer should not be instructed how to test, without a trial 
of the electrical competitor, the relative costs on a camparable 
light basis. 

At the meeting of the Southern Association (reported last week), 
there were members who deprecated circulars or other form of 
matter that would incite the wrath and reprisals of the electricity 





purveyor. The electricity purveyors have shown their capacity 
for exaggeration in many ways; and many there are who, while 
not exaggerating by means of brazen-faced posters and corrupt 
literature, do similar work in quiet manner through agent and 
private communications. What is not said in print is said 
by word of mouth; and there is no question that as much evil is 
done in this way as by any other. “ Be just, and fear not.” If 
there is a message to be sent to householders that is true, that 
will afford them enlightenment, that will be of value to those 
who preserve it, send it, and have no fear. What is there to be 
afraid of ? Though competitors cover every hoarding in the 
streets, though they distribute their circulars weekly, there is no 
necessity for gas authorities to follow their example. 

It is only fair, having said what we have, that a suggestion 
should be made as to what would be a simple plan for enabling 
householders to caiculate the relative costs of electric and gas 
lighting. What we would suggest (some reader may be able to 
put forward something better) is the method forming the centre- 
piece to this page. This could be printed either on a post-card 
or on a plain card for enclosure with the gas accounts, or on 
gummed paper for the meter-index reader to affix to meter regis- 
tration cards [see p. 517]. The figures at the bottom could be 
altered to suit the prices ruling in any town; and we do believe 
as the result of inquiries made among ordinary consumers that 
information of this kind would be highly valuable and appreciated 
by consumers of educated capacity ; and they would be the better 
able to combat, if they felt so disposed—at any rate to judge of— 
advances made by the electrical competitors, and to test the 
value of their cost statements. We want to make every gas 
consumer the best possible agent for the gas undertaking; and 


the best possible agent is the man with the most knowledge of 
the subject. 
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NEW OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOM OF THE PLYMOUTH AND STONEHOUSE GAS COMPANY. 





A cHANGE of considerable importance has been effected in the | 


Stonehouse Gas Company. For many years, the offices of the 
Company have been situated in Atheneum Terrace, Plymouth. | 


These premises are large, and afforded fair accommodation for | 
the clerical staff, though, as they were built for a private resi- | 
dence, they are not well adapted for business purposes. Inorder | 
to find room for all the clerks and collectors, it was necessary to | 
make use of different floors, with the result that there was some | 
unnecessary running to and fro, and an absence of direct and 

constant supervision by the head of the department. Another 

inconvenience was that the space for the use of consumers and | 
other callers was very limited; so that if more than two or three 


happened to be there at once, it was difficult to attend to their 
wants. The show-room for stoves and fittings was separate 
from the offices. It was situated in Old Town Street, about 
half-a-mile from Atheneum Terrace. This also was found an 


| inconvenience. In many ways the business of the two depart- 


ments is closely interwoven. Consumers made their complaints 
and inquiries both at the offices and the show-room, and paid 
their accounts at either. Though in some respects this was an 
advantage, in others it was the reverse—especially in the extent 
of the communication which had to be maintained between the 
two places. When, therefore, an opportunity arose for bringing 
the two departments into closer association under one roof, the 
Directors of the Company gladly availed themselves of it—with 


| the result to be described. 











The Offices from the Street. 


In the new premises, the Gas Company have, in the first place, 
the advantage of a prominent and central position. Situated in 
George Street (the main business thoroughfare), they are at once 
easily accessible to those who need to call there, and well placed 
as a means of advertising the Company’s business and displaying 
the latest achievements in gas lighting. In addition to being 
thus centrally situated, the building has the great advantage of 
spaciousness. There is room in 
it for all the requirements of the 


well lighted by day from the top as well as by the window, and 
at night has a brilliant appearance with its display of the latest 
achievements in gas lighting. In the windows are displayed the 
newest patterns in fires and stoves, and selections of fittings, 
shades, and mantles. In the show-room there is a big array of 
stoves for all purposes, fittings in great variety, and the most 
modern contrivances of all kinds for the use of gas consumers. 

The show-room itself is lighted 

with bracket lights, some of which 





Company, and more. Formerly it 
was the warehouse of a wholesale 
linen draper; the front portion 
being let off as a retail shop. 
When both shop and warehouse be- 
came vacant about the same time, 
it occurred to Sir Joseph Bellamy 
that an opportunity presented itself 
of consolidating the business of the 
Gas Company and bringing the 
office accommodation up-to-date. 
The ultimate result of the idea was 
the acquisition of the premises on 
a long lease, and their complete 
remodelling. They are now ad- 
mirably adapted to the purpose 
they have to serve. 

A handsome modern front has 
been put to the shop. The upper 
part of the window is filled with 
cathedral stained glass; the cor- 





are fitted with pneumatic lighting 
arrangements so that this device 
may be seen in actual operation, 
while one has the Telephos distant 
lighter attachment, the simplicity 
of which is also demonstrated. 
Two fire-places have been speci- 
ally fitted, in order that the newest 
designs in gas-fires may be seen in 
operation. Immediately behind 
the show-room is the office of Mr. 
Jordan, who is in charge of this 
department ; and further to the 
rear is an ample stock-room and 
a workshop, in which are facilities 
for small repairs. Formerly the 
work of the distribution department 
was controlled from the office, and 
a large workshop and store-rooms 
at the rear of the old offices were 
used in connection with it. Now, 





ners being fitted with bulls’ eyes of 
ornate design, which when lighted 
up at night, have a very bright ap- 
pearance. The window and en- 
trance are recessed, a feature which not only adds to the artistic 
appearance of the premises, but serves the useful purpose of 
enabling persons to stand and look at the goods displayed 
without being jostled off the narrow pavement. From the arch | 
of the recess are suspended some of the latest patterns of in- | 
candescent outdoor lamps. As it should be, the show-room is 

one of the brightest and most attractive shops in the town. Itis | 


Interior of the Show Rooms. 


however, all this work is under the 
direct supervision of the Engineer 
and Manager, Mr. P. S. Hoyte; and 
the workshops are situated at the 
gas-works, Coxside. The accommodation provided in connection 
with the show-room is only meant to furnish handy means for 
carrying out light jobs. A Wilson gas-heater in this part of the 


| premises provides hot water for use in the building, while another 


is fitted in a portion of the offices for heating purposes. In all the 
other parts of the building, gas-fires are in use. At the rear of 
the workshop and the store-room is a lane; and in this way it is 
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possible to provide a back entrance by which goods can conveni- 
ently be received and despatched. 

The offices, to which access is gained through a wide doorway 
opening from the show-room, are extensive, well lighted, con- 
veniently arranged, and in all respects admirably adapted for 
the business of the Company. From the show-room, access is 
immediately gained to the room set apart for the receipt of ac- 
counts. This is fitted with a long counter, so that a number of 
persons can be attended to at once; while behind there are 
desks for the ledger clerks, and racks for the books in use. Next 
to this is the office of Mr. H. B. Heath, the Secretary to the 
Company, and adjoining it is the office of the Chief Clerk. A 
long range of offices then follows, in which accommodation is 
provided for the telephone exchange, the type-writers, collectors, 
and the instrument for counting the copper coins brought in 
from the slot-meters. There is also a strong-room, in which the 
books are deposited at night; while at the rear there a bicycle- 
room and other accommodation. All the offices are fitted up in 
good and substantial style, with furniture adapted to the use to 
which the rooms are put. The arrangement of the whole depart- 
ment is admirable. The several rooms open on to a wide cor- 
ridor, and are so situated that the Secretary can keep the whole 
department under constant supervision. By means of the tele- 
phone exchange, intercommunication is provided with the several 
departments; and there is also a direct wire to the works, as 
well as the usual connections with the public exchange and the 
trunk wires. A wide staircase gives access to the floor above, on 
which is situated the Board-room. This is a large apartment, 
and though, like the rest of the building, it does not owe much 
to adornment, it presents an appearance of solid comfort and 
elegance. It is lighted by means of a large window filled with 
cathedral glass; the upper panels containing the coat of arms of 
Plymouth and the name of the Company on a scroll. On one of 
the walls is a portrait of the former Chairman of the Company, 
Mr. George Henderson, presented to him by his colleagues on the 
Board in 1887. Some day, no doubt, it will find a companion in 
a picture of Sir Joseph Bellamy, the present Chairman, under 
whose able guidance the Company have continued the policy 
which has characterized the undertaking from the beginning, of 
supplying gas at a low price and encouraging its use by taking 
advantage of every modern development. The Board-room is 
approached through an ante-room, suitably furnished. 

In addition to the provision which is thus made for the work of 
the Company, space has been found for a mess-room for the staff, 
the approach to which is by a staircase leading from the rear of 
the show-room. There is also accommodation for the caretaker 
in this part of the building. Indeed, there is abundance of room 
for all the present requirements of the Company, and for con- 
siderable extensions, if any are needed. The excellent arrange- 
ment of the premises, by which such use has been made of the 
accommodation they afford, is due in large measure to Mr. W. H. 
May, who is an Architect and son of the Deputy-Chairman of the 
Gas Company. A word or two should also be said about the 
decorations, which are in excellent taste, and characterized by 
good judgment. Little has been spent on mere ornamentation ; 
but nothing has been spared where it was a question of making the 
place suitable for the purpose it is intended to serve. 


AMERICAN GAS INSTITUTE AND ITS MEETING. 


Views of American Correspondents. 


Tue Third Annual Meeting of the American Gas Institute is now 
an event of the past ; and it is therefore possible to pass judgment 
upon it. It excelled previous Association meetings in attendance, 
and probably also on the entertainment and social sides. The 
trip to the huge Astoria plant was an event in itself worth the 
journey to New York. Besides this technical outing, there was 
the excursion up the Hudson to West Point, affording beautiful 
river scenery, a magnificent military school, and an interesting 
football game. Many of the members preferred, however, to 
watch the exciting Vanderbilt cup race. And then there was the 
annual banquet. So that few left New York dissatisfied. 

Judged as above, the meeting was a success. Was it possible, 
with the material available—viz., the papers and their hearers— 
to make this success much greater? The writer thinks it was. 
The papers and reports that were presented were of value, and, 
as printed in the “ Proceedings,” will make a useful volume; but 
no more useful to the member who stayed at home than to the 
one who attended the meeting. It is quite evident that if a meet- 
ing consisted in nothing but the reading of matter which would 
afterwards be published in the Press and the “ Proceedings,” then, 
as far as the good to be derived during meeting sessions was con- 
cerned, there could be no sustainable argument made in favour 
of attendance. If the question were asked, “ Why do members 
(excluding traders) attend meetings?” the answer would likely be, 
“ Because they (or their employers, for many members’ expenses 
are paid by their companies) believe attendance is worth while 
as a pleasant change from work, and as an opportunity to gain 
knowledge by meeting other gas men, and by the facts brought 
out during the meeting sessions.” The last reason is almost the 
only one that justifies the expenditure of money by the stock- 
holders of a company in sending their employees, when, as is 











generally the case in this country, such attendance is in addition 
to the usual yearly vacation. 

Notwithstanding this fact, all three Institute meetings have 
been characterized by lack of time for proper discussion of the 
matter presented. The causes for this result are numerous. 
Papers are difficult to obtain; and authors, when found, delay 
writing for one reason or another. Committees are hard to 
assemble, and reports are not compiled. Therefore, both papers 
and reports are handed in so late that, in printed form, they reach 
each member only a few days before the meeting. There is little 
inducement for him to read them in advance, as he knows he 
will have to hear them read at the meeting. A few members are 
asked to prepare discussions. Some do; but others, when called 
on, explain that they have not had time, and either add nothing 
to the discussion, or else much less than can rightly be expected 
of them. This lack of satisfactory discussion is theoretically 
deplored; and yet at each meeting, and especially the last one, 
the reading of papers and the routine business of the Institute 
consume so much of the available time of the meeting that 
the presiding officers, and through them the meeting as a whole, 
become so impressed with the necessity for despatch that actually 
discussion is discouraged rather than invited. The idea seems to 
be (say) to read the book in order to say it has been read, rather 
than for the knowledge that may be obtained by careful consid- 
eration of what is being read. 

At the New York meetjng, an attempt was made to have some 
of the papers and reports abstracted by their authors; but the 
latter were new at this work. In consequence, abstracting took 
longer than the reading would. But they are foolish who judge 
of the possibilities of a good tool by its results in poor hands. It 
is probable, however, that the experience at New York will help 
to bring about a better condition of affairs. The favourable im- 
pression made by a young author through his abstracting should 
teach our other young gas engineers how short-sighted they are in 
not advancing their fortunes by doing work and presenting the 
results through Institute papers. Immediate improvement will, 
however, hardly come through large offers of papers months before 
the meeting, but rather through the improvement of the Institute 
as a business organization. Dr. Humphreys succeeded to many 
tangled ends, the rather inevitable result of the Institute’s amal- 
gamated origin. President Prichard will find finances and re- 
cords in good shape, and will have the aid of the new Secretary 
and of a Technical Committee, which, containing many members 
of the first Technical Committee, will profit from its experience. 
It seems quite evident that the change made last year, by which 
all authority was concentrated in one Committee, is an improve- 
ment over past practice in doing Association work through many 
Committees entirely independent of each other. 

The new Technical Committee has as its Chairman Mr. R. B. 
Brown, the Engineer of the Milwaukee Gaslight Company—re- 
cognized by all as a hard worker, as well as a most capable engi- 
neer. Upon him, the President, and the Secretary now rests the 
responsibility for the success of the 1909 meeting. If these three 
men place in the hands of the members by Oct. 1 printed copies 
of all papers and reports, have it understood that not more than 
ten minutes will be allowed each author to present his subject, 
andask certain peculiarly- qualified members to be ready to discuss 
designated papers, they will then transfer the responsibility for 
success to the membership; and the writer for one believes that, 
after two or three meetings have been held, subsequent to such 
preparation as just described, all previous Institute meetings will 
be quite outclassed. 

Another matter that the Technical Committee must consider 
concerns the character of the papers. At New York, the mem- 
ber (and he was probably one hundred in number) whose line of 
work lay wholly in the office or new business division, heard only 
one paper of interest to him. In other words, for less than an 
hour was he able to listen with appreciation. When it is remem- 
bered that the American Gas Institute desires to represent every 
phase of the gas industry, it will be seen how lacking in round- 
ness was this year’s programme. The writer believes that the 
Institute would be of more value to its members if it met as 
sections—copying the British Association. Others may think 
differently; but no one can dispute that secretaries, treasurers, 
new business agents, and the like are not interested in “The 
Physical Theory of Coal Carbonization”—this being charac- 
teristic of the fare furnished them in New York. 

In connection with this very question of the formation of 
sections, upon which the Institute voted favourably two years 
ago, though without proper discussion, the Directors have not 
yet seen fit to submit any working scheme for section meet- 
ings, and presumably do not believe the Institute knows its own 
wants. The natural thing to do would be to bring up the subject 
for consideration at an Institute meeting. But again comes in 
the fatal cry of ‘no time.” Only time enough to go along in a 
rut, but not to stop a moment to recognize the path as a rut, and 
devise means of getting out. 

The writer does not want to be considered as a pessimist, for 
he isnot. Perhaps he does not make sufficient allowance for the 
slow motion natural to large bodies. He believes that the Insti- 
tute have done good work and will do much more; but he gets 
impatient at certain opportunities which do not seem to be 
grasped promptly. Affiliation was one of these. But now it 
is progressing satisfactorily; and at the last Directors’ meeting, 
three representatives from affiliated State Associations sat at 
the Board. More affiliations will follow; and each additional one 
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will strengthen the Institute’s right to speak for the entire gas 
interests of the United States. Thus it spoke through Mr. A. G. 
Glasgow in his tribute to Sir George Livesey, without mention of 
which no comment would be complete, even as general in charac- 
ter as this article. Mr. Glasgow is peculiarly fitted to convey to 
British hearts the sympathy felt in America with the loss suffered 
through the death of suchaman. Here, as with you, he has been 
recognized as the leader of his profession. 


To say that the third annual meeting of the American Gas 
Institute, which was opened in New York on Oct. 21, and lasted 
officially till the following Saturday, was the most successful held 
since its formation, conveys no idea of the wonderful gathering 
that took place this year. This may be ascribed to many things, 
and perhapsin no small degree to the able President, Dr. Alex. C. 
Humphreys, who is known to a number of your readers. It was 
decided last year at Washington to have the 1908 meeting in 
Detroit ; but subsequently a ballot was taken on the question, and 
the counting of the cards showed a majority in favour of New 
York. Even with this change of venue from West to East, the 
attendance was not only a record one, but included alarge number 
of Western men, who did not seem to regret the 24 to 48 hours’ 
journey to the big Island City. 

The business meetings were held in the United Engineering 
Societies’ Building in West Thirty-Ninth Street; and the audi- 
torium there, large as it is, presented the appearance of a “ first 
night” at (say) the Savoy, when the President opened the session 
sharp on the stroke of 10 o’clock. The permanent offices of the 
Secretary, on the eighth floor, were filled; and on the balconies 
the crowd was almost too dense to permit the opening of the 
elevator doors, as additional arrivals tried to make their way into 
the already filled auditorium. Bearing in mind some English 
meetings, one thought of the arrangements made in connection 
with this one to secure comfort and convenience—specially notice- 
able being the methods of registering. According to advance 
arrangements made by the Committee, members were told to 
approach the indexed files at the door and ask for their identifying 
badge, which was thereupon handed out in brooch form, with a 
ribbon attached, and a place where the printed name was inserted 
in those cases where members had notified their intention of being 
present. At the same time they were asked to correct the card 
handed to them, add the names of any other Institute or As- 
sociation to which they belonged, and place the card in the hands 
of the clerks. These cards were used for correcting the annual 
membership list. All members were likewise asked to wear their 
membership badges. 

The speakers at the meeting were desired to correct their 
remarks before they were printed; and they were afforded an 
opportunity of doing this before leaving New York. For this 
purpose the stenographer prepared typewritten copies between 
the sessions, and all desiring to correct their remarks notified 
the Secretary to this effect at the close of that particular session. 
In this way all the reports were turned over to the Publication 
Committee in good shape without loss of time. This seems to 
be an excellent plan, as it saves any subsequent explanations and 
corrections which might lead to bad feeling. 

The Institute arranged for special railway rates for members 
attending the meeting, on the understanding that if the number 
from all quarters amounted to a hundred, a rebate of two-fifths 
of the single fare would be allowed on the return trip. In their 
preliminary programme, the Committee gave three pages of in- 
structions to members as to how to procure certificates when 
purchasing tickets, and arranged for a special railway agent to 
attend at headquarters and verify them. Railroad rates here are 
vastly different from England, where the “ return half” of a ticket 
is such a boon. But at the same time the arrangements made 
by the Institute were so excellent that they might be turned to 
good account by the British Institution, and applied to English 
conditions. 

After the usual routine business of the opening was over—all, 
of course, arranged to time and in the best possible style in the 
capable hands of the President—the question of appointing the 
officers for the ensuing year was considered. Last year this gave 
rise to some bad feeling, as many thought Mr. Charles F. Prichard, 
the then First Vice-President, should have almost automatically 
been voted to the chief office. The whole matter was disposed of 
in the very best possible way, as Mr. H. L. Doherty, who was at 
this time the First Vice-President, had written to Mr. Prichard 
asking him to allow himself to be proposed as candidate for the 
presidency, and stating that he (Mr. Doherty) would then on no 
account let his own name be considered. ‘his was a graceful 
act ; and that the members so considered it was evident from 
the cheers which accompanied the unanimous vote in favour of 
Mr. Prichard. In my opinion, he will make an ideal Chairman 
and President; and, after hearing many of his speeches, I look 
forward to something most uncommon and very interesting in his 
address next year. 

Mr. W. H. Gartley, of Philadelphia, was elected First Vice- 
President. Everybody sincerely hopes that Mr. Prichard will 
be able to carry out the duties of his office, and agrees with Mr. 
Gartley that he can do so, unless he is hindered by accident or 
ill-health. Mr. Gartley has had a good insight into what these 
duties are, owing to the active part he has taken in the work of 
the Institute Committees; and in his speech of acceptance, he ex. 
pressed the hope that the President’s health would remain good. 








The President’s address was a masterly one, and was delivered 
in splendid style, as was to be expected. [Some extracts from 
it are given below.] All the speeches at the meeting were 
short and to the point. It was agreed that, instead of providing 
aroom for showing apparatus and appliances of manufacturers, 
the Institute would this year co-operate with the National Com- 
metcial Gas Association in holding a joint exhibition; and it will 
take place in Chicago on the 8th, gth, and roth prox. [See ante, 
p. 272.] As pointed out by the Directors, the fact of the Institute 
meeting being held this year in New York, instead of in Detroit 
as at first agreed, made it desirable to join with the Association 
in holding a meeting in the West this year. 


DR. A. C. HUMPHREYS ON AMERICAN TOPICS. 





[Extracts from Presidential Address, American Gas Institute.] 


In addressing the members of the American Gas Institute at 
the opening of their third annual meeting on the 2tst ult., Dr. 
A. C. Humpnreys, the President, began by reminding them that 
his predecessor (Mr. Walton Clark), while considering some ques- 
tions of general interest to those connected with the gas industry, 
chiefly concerned himself with the direct responsibilities of the 
Institute, especially those which it assumed when it, with its more 
complex and ambitious scheme of organization, was brought into 
life at the cost of destroying the American, Western, and Ohio 
Gas Associations, which, through the operation of their simpler 
and less pretentious schemes of organization, had proved their 
worth and capacity for service to the industry and to the public. 
In that address the members were forcefully shown that, to ade- 
quately meet this particular responsibility, they must demonstrate, 
by their course in administering the affairs of the Institute, that 
the industry and the public had definitely profited by the amal- 
gamation. In what he was about to say he should follow the 
example of his predecessor in office. He then proceeded to deal 
with the following subjects. 


RECOGNITION OF THE INSTITUTE. 


The matter of vital importance to the Institute to-day, said the 
President, is not to be found in any technical questions, however 
important, but in those involved in the conduct of its internal 
affairs. There is special necessity for the recognition from the 
outside of an organization entitled to speak with a voice of 
authority on behalf of the gas industry. It should be the definite 
purpose of the Institute to deserve such recognition. It is not 
difficult to understand or believe that the Institute, carrying upon 
its roll of membership the representatives of the great majority of 
the gas companies of the United States, and not a few from other 
countries, can, through the exercise of a broad, fair, mutually 
loyal, and efficient scheme of operation, so establish itself as the 
authority in the gas business, that where, in isolated cases, there 
may be a tendency on the part of some companies to adopt a 
policy at once unfair to the public and harmful to the industry as 
a whole, the pronouncements of the Institute may serve to check 
or correct such a tendency. We cannot shut our eyes to the fact 
that the public and its legislative and executive representatives in 
the Federal and State Governments have decided that public ser- 
vice corporations must conduct their affairs in accordance with 
some scheme, more or less developed, of uniform operation and 
control. The more we control ourselves along lines uniform as 
to wise and efficient practice, the less ground there will be for the 
development of such extreme schemes of control as we now see 
exemplified in the operation of State Commissions. Certainly we 
are not yet prepared to acknowledge that control of public service 
corporations along the lines of late put into effect in certain States 
is likely to operate to the ultimate advantage of the industries con- 
cerned or the country at large. 


GOVERNMENT BY COMMISSION. 


There is one grave fundamental weakness in government by 
Commission which must cause all of us deep concern, quite apart 
from our special interest as industrial managers. I refer to the 
fact that the present tendency is to cover, in the same persons, 
the members of the State Commissions, the legislative, executive, 
and judicial functions, which, according to our Republican form 
of government, should be carefully separated and held apart. So 
impressed am I with the radical nature of this weakness, that I 
am prepared deliberately to express the opinion that, if this form 
of control is allowed to develop along these lines, this is the begin- 
ning of the end of our furm of government. Ifwe are to continue 
the form of government laid down by the fathers, and developed 
through the succeeding years of trial and test, we must be as 
vigilant to prevent the control of a beaurocracy as the control of 
a plutocracy. Let us hope that we can discern a more sane 
tendency in this connection since our last meeting, and that it is 
coming to be recognized that these Commissions, if they are to 
continue for the good of the country at large, as they well may, 
must be limited as to function and authority. ‘ 

We are forced to acknowledge that, in the interest of efficiency, 
there is an apparent demand here, as elsewhere, for concentration 
of control. But here, as in every other department of human 
effort, if theory is to be realized in practice, the theory must be 
complete, and must include a recognition in its terms of all the 
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general _and special conditions necessarily to be met in applying 
the’original and undeveloped theory. , ; 

_“ One’ general condition to be considered is that the members of 
a Commission cannot possibly obtain such an intimate know- 
ledge of the theory and practice involved in all the public utilities 
placed.under their authority as to warrant them in exercising 
absolute and unlimited control. Another important condition is 
that no’so-called uniform scheme of control and management 
can possibly be made to apply equally and fairly to all the com- 
panies, even of a single State, owing, if for no other reason, to 
the variation in local conditions. . For instance, it is highly im- 
portant that every effort should be made to establish and main- 
tain a uniform system of accounting; but the person or the 
organization which assumes that any such scheme, no matter 
how skilfully devised, can be made to operate automatically in all 
cases, and without need for special adjustment and explanation 
in individual instances, will learn his error through convincing 
experience. 

. Our companies continually have been put on the defensive by 
actual and three’ ened antagonistic legislative action—State and 
Municipal. Fortunately, the State Legislatures are not con- 
tinuously in session ; and even while in session the legislators are 
unable to devote their entire attention to the public service 
corporations. Unfortunately, the Public Utilities Commissions 
are always open to complaints against these corporations, and 
are governed by laws which practically offer an invitation to all 
wishing to complain—an invitation which the “ yellow” journals, 
using as their tools the chronic objectors and professional re- 
formers (who like the poor, are always with us), accept as their 
selfish purposes suggest. I speak well within bounds when I say 
that, in some cases, Commissioners have acted as prosecutors 
rather than judges; no attempt being made to hold the scales of 
justice evenly, but rather to find sufficient plausible testimony 
on which to base a decision against the company in response to 
public clamour. I am not laying the blame for all cause for just 
complaint upon the members of the Commissions. The laws 
under which they operate have not infrequently necessarily led 
to vicious results. 

Much could be said in this connection; but I will only refer to 
one provision of the Wisconsin law governing the Public Utilities 
Commission of that State, unwisely taken as a pattern in other 
States. It reads as follows: ‘‘No public utility shall keep any 
books, accounts, papers, or records of the business transacted 
than those prescribed or approved by the Commission.” Some 
of the ardent reformers of the New York Legislature thought this 
was a wise provision so far as it went, but that it should go 
farther.; So, as part of a great mass of legislation proposed last 
session, the following appeared in a Bill: “ Where the Commis- 
sion has prescribed the forms of accounts, records, and memor- 
anda to be kept by said persons, corporations, or municipalities, 
it shall be unlawful for them to keep any accounts, records, or 
memoranda than those prescribed.” Fortunately, the Bill, and 
much more of the same mischievous character, failed to pass. 
These cases of unwise legislative effort may not seem to be 
serious, especially by comparison with much else that could be 
cited. . But, as it appears to me, this serves as a perfect example 
of the desire on the part of some of our legislators to establish 
such a measure of control over the public service corporations as 
would prevent those responsible from exercising to the full their 
ability and capacity as industrial managers for the benefit of the 
public and of their employers whose investments are at stake. 

. We may congratulate ourselves that during the past year there 
has been some change for the better in the attitude of the public 
and its governmental representatives with regard to the control 
of public service corporations. The indiscreet amateur reformer, 
the over-confident professor of economics, and the blatant dema- 
gogue, are not so firmly in the saddle as they were a year ago. 
In this State, an encouraging comparison can be made between 
the late Commission of Gas and Electricity, and its successor in 
the district outside New York City—the present Public Service 
Commission, Second District. ‘I. make the comparison with this 
Commission because I happen to have had opportunities of 
making the necessary observations in connection with matters 
outside the jurisdiction of Commission No. 1. The late Commis- 
sion made a record which went far to discredit government by 
Commission. Its successor has demonstrated how much depends 
upon the fersonnel in this scheme of control. -The members of 
this Commission have shown not only a desire, but a determina- 
tion, to deal justly in the cases brought before them; and they 
have indicated that they appreciate that, no matter what authority 
may be conferred on them by the law makers, as individuals, they 
cannot expect, in the time at their disposal, to qualify as experts 
in all the industrial branches included in their province. 

Here, in this comparison, we have an opportunity of seeing how 
much depends upon the character of the men selected to fill these 
offices. “But if the scheme as a whole is dangerous in principle, 
we must favour its modification, even though the evils may be 
minimized temporarily by the wise course followed by the men in 
office. Sooner or later, if there is the opportunity for unjust and 
ruinous control to exist and grow, the men to take advantage of 
such a condition will surely be found in office. In the meantime, 
we should strive, wisely, continuously, strenuously, to so build up 
the Institute as an authority that we can exert a wholesome in- 
fluence with the Commissions as they now exist, and also be in a 
position to convince the public and the public’s servants that no 
asuch measure as extreme control through Commissions as is now 





advocated, and was still more strenuously advocated a year ago, 
is to the interest of the country at large. .. In considering the dis- 
advantages of control by Commissions, we must not lose sight of 
the advantages. To every question there are two sides. 

* MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP OF UNDERTAKINGS. 

One of the evils with which America has been threatened is 
municipal ownership. We might well expect that the municipal 
ownership propaganda would make little progress in connection 
with control by Commissions; for, if these Commissions collect 
their data even according to such a scheme of uniformity as is 
possible, the result should be to defer the establishment of muni- 
cipal ownership in America until we had at least made consider- 
ably more progress in the direction of the millennium. ‘In passing, 
let me say that we have another protection against municipal 
ownership in the report of the Commission appointed by the Civic 
Federation. . This matter was referred to in Mr. Walton Clark’s 
address; but since our last meeting there have been developments 
in this connection which are of great interest. I earnestly advise 
you to study the record of the investigation, especially the indi- 
vidual analyses of that record, two on each branch of the investi- 
gation—one by the advocate of municipal trading and one by its 
opponent. 

In studying this report, it may well be borne in mind that the 
municipal ownership advocates were given more than fair play 
in the gathering of data and the preparation of the reports and 
analyses ; and still, with the advantages conceded to them by their 
associates representing private ownership, and the further advan- 
tages seized by them, the final report of the majority, as signed 
by these municipal ownership advocates, ‘makes no claim that 
municipal ownership of gas, electric light, or railways ever has 
been, or ever will be, beneficial to the consumer or the taxpayer.” 

THE DUTY OF THE INSTITUTE. 

Time does not permit anything approaching an exhaustive dis- 
cussion of the questions of government by Commission and muni- 
cipal ownership. I have’been led to touch upon them chiefly in 
order that I might re-enforce and emphasize the point made 
in last year’s Presidential Address, that it behoves the Institute 
constantly to keep in mind the peculiar responsibility resting 
upon it to establish itself firmly as the authority to be reckoned 
with in the consideration of all questions pertaining to the gas 
industry. 

Now let me briefly refer to a few of the matters which have, 
during the year of my presidency, forced themselves upon my 
attention in this connection. I shall speak frankly, as I consider 
the case warrants; and I ask for your indulgence in so doing. 
We must so conduct this Institute as to appeal to the proprie- 
tors and managers of the small as well as to those of the largest 
undertakings. We must not lose sight of the apparently simpler 
problems while labouring over those which are more complex 
and advanced. We must carry on our work between our annual 
conventions and conduct our meetings so as not to discourage 
the younger men, and the men in charge of smaller properties, 
from presenting for investigation and discussion their particular 
problems and difficulties. We must remember that, while there 
is, and will be, constant necessity for research, the engineer and 
manager must be, first of all, commercially practical in the appli- 
cation of the results of scientific investigation. We must remem- 
ber that the engineer is more the applier of science than he is the 
scientist. 

We must of necessity conduct a large and complex organiza- 
tion like ours through a few men selected each year from the 
membership at large; and naturally the men so selected will, as 
a rule, be chosen from those who have gained some prominence 
in the industry or in our meetings. But it is for these men to do 
all in their power to encourage those who are not so well known 
to come forward with their questions and suggestions, and to so 
enlarge the working units of the organization until the roll of 
workers shall include all those willing and able to do more than 
sit still and profit by the labour of others. New blood must be 
constantly brought into the working body of the Institute; and 
the men who can supply new blood of the required quality must 
be encouraged to show their quality. On the other hand, in 
carrying on our work, we must recognize the advantages to be 
gained by availing ourselves of facilities and instrumentalities 
within the command of the larger companies and the parent cor- 
porations operating many companies, but beyond the reach of the 
smaller separate undertakings. Those not connected with these 
more powerful corporations may well be grateful for the benefits 
so obtained, and thus be moved to make greater exertions in the 
effort to do their share of the work, the responsibility for which 
rests upon all. 

By some of our members these more powerful corporations 
have been criticized for the active part taken in the Institute and 
the Associations which preceded it. Rather should we not all be 
grateful for the efficient service rendered by the representatives 
of these corporations? Most of them contribute through their 
representatives far more ‘than they receive. If they elected to 
pursue such a narrow and selfish policy, they could confine their 
researches and discussions to their own meetings of engineers 
and managers, and so deprive the gas industry at large of much 
valuable information—information which, in many cases, has been 
collected at very great cost. Where so much is contributed, 
it is natural and right that those who so contribute should be 
influential in determining the Institute's policies and procedure, 
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To illustrate the points just made, and to reinforce my appeal 
for a more general distribution of the work of the Institute, let 
me give you the result of an analysis of the papers, reports, and 
short topics presented at the meetings of the American Gaslight 
Association and this Institute between the years 1895 and 1907. 
The total number of such offerings was 114, out of which the 
representatives of one powerful corporation and its associated 
interests presented 34, and the representatives of another power- 
ful concern 18—a total of 52, or nearly 50 per cent. of the entire 
contributions presented by the representatives of two interests. 
To show that, where there is the inclination, the members not 
connected with these more powerful interests can do their share, 
I may mention that the representatives of one concern not so 
connected contributed 12 of the remaining 64 contributions. It 
may be urged that more papers could be obtained from the 
membership at large if still greater effort were made by those 
directing the work. As far as my experience goes, such effort is 
made every year; but, by reason of the insufficient response 
made from other quarters, those bearing the responsibility are 
obliged to fall back upon the representatives of the larger cor- 
porations. This was emphatically the case this year. 

A certain definite complaint was made to me, shortly after my 
election, to the effect that the representatives of the smaller com- 
panies were not encouraged to contribute to our meetings, and 
their needs were not sufficiently kept in mind. I cannot acknow- 
ledge the justice of this complaint as to the past, and it certainly 
cannot be maintained as to this meeting; for a number of the 
papers prepared for it are of equal interest to the smaller as to 
the larger companies. While some stand upon a high plane 
technically, others are of such a practical character that not a 
member of the Institute can fairly complain that theory is placed 
ahead of practice. But most of them had to be prepared by the 
representatives of one of the large corporations. One gentleman 
who voiced the complaint referred to was urged to submit a con- 
tribution along the lines he suggested; but he declined, as did 
others who were approached. We must so conduct the Institute 
as to win and hold the confidence and support of the more power- 
ful corporations represented in our membership. The Institute 
cannot hope to be a representative body without their support. 
In spite of opinions to the contrary, I believe that this support 
can be best retained by inducing the members other than the re- 
presentatives of these interests to do their full share in the work 
of the Institute., 

There is the opportunity for nice discrimination in connection 
with questions that must constantly arise as to the scope of the 
Institute’s activities. Most certainly our transactions should 
constantly enrich the literature of our industry, and we should 
develop a system of reference which would serve to make that 
literature—past, present, and future—more and more readily 
available to our members. We should aim to build up a re- 
ference system that will be available in connection with questions 
involving our relations with governing bodies. But having thus 
helped our members to acquire the necessary general information, 
the Institute’s officers should not be required to apply this infor- 
mation to the solution of a particular problem requiring for the 
purpose detailed study of all local conditions. Here is where the 
work of the Question-Box and the Bureau of Information could 
be readily extended beyond their legitimate territory. Manifestly, 
no company, and no officer of a company, can fairly expect to 
have local and individual problems solved for them for a yearly 
fee of $10. We must be prompt to recognize where our methods 
of procedure are inefficient, and we must be untiring in our efforts 
to discover and apply the required corrections. 


AN APPEAL FOR THE EDUCATIONAL FUND. 


Before closing, let me say a word on behalf of the work per- 
formed under the direction of the Trustees of the Gas Educational 
Fund. This should appeal to every gas man who believes in 
advancing the interests of the industry, and in helping the young 
men connected with it to better prepare themselves for their 
adopted vocation. This work should be put upon a stronger and 
more permanent financial foundation. The Trustees should have 
an endowment in some measure commensurate with the import- 
ance of the work in hand. If the importance and high character 
of the work were appreciated by the gas men of the United 
States, such an endowment could be secured that it would not be 
necessary for the Trustees to go around every five years hat in 
hand, and also that the scope of the work could be materially 
broadened and extended. Our Constitution states that one of 
the objects of our organization is “‘ the education of employees of 
gas companies to enable them to better perform their duties.” 
Let us not be satisfied with the subscription annually made by 
the Institute, but individually endeavour to secure the support of 
the companies we represent, comparatively few of whom are now 
helping to carry the burden. 


THE FUTURE OF THE INSTITUTE. 


In conclusion, let me express the hope that we shall continue 
our efforts to build up the Institute as the national authority in 
gas matters, and that the membership will, as a unit, in spite of 
differences of opinion which must as a necessity exist, work 
together loyally and disinterestedly to this great end. With this 
purpose continually in mind, let us frankly and courageously 
review the paths followed, in order to see if we have travelled 
in the right direction, and so far as our strength and opportunities 
have permitted, 








NEW OUTDOOR LAMPS 


With Inverted Burners, and Otherwise. 


TueERE is no doubt that there has been a very decided turn in the 
direction of the application of the inverted incandescent gas- 


burner to street illumination. There were at one time suspicions 
that for street purposes inverted burners would not be so useful 
as vertical burners ; and that if adopted there would constantly 
be trouble with them. Why these ill-forebodings, we never could 
understand. But experience has made them matters of the past. 
The inverted burner has now definitely emerged from the safe 
seclusion of domestic life, and is taking its place gradually in 
street illumination, with success and a large degree of favour. 
That this would be so was pretty certain long since, to those 
whose interest was stirred, when the earlier experimentalists 
showed the high efficiency of the inverted burner for the purpose ; 
and the metallic filament electric lamp has urged the pace. The 
demand of to-day is witnessed by the activity of the makers in 
producing lamps of special construction fitted with inverted 
burners, andin experimenting to get them as perfect as possible. 
Among the firms who have spent much time in experimenting 
with this end in view are Messrs. A. E. Podmore and Co.; and 
they have gained a by no means small measure of success. 
Before, however, noticing the lamps specially designed by this 
firm for public street lighting, there is a new inverted intensive, 
recuperative lamp that demands some little remark. This isa 
suspension lamp for outdoor lighting with a basin-shaped globe. 





rt 


Two-Light Inverted Burner 
Lamp. 





The lamp is made for three to six lights; each burner having 
separate control, so that any less number than the whole can be 
alight as desired. The consumption of each burner is 3} cubic 
feet (with bye-pass) ; and the illuminating power is 120 candles, 
so that a three-burner lamp gives a total of 360 candles. The 
main part of the body of the lamp is a hollow cylindrical vessel, 
with flat top and bottom; the central open part of the latter 
forming the path for the escape of the products of combustion. 
The chamber is heated by the passing of the hot products; and 
it is in this chamber that the air supply for supporting com- 
bustion is raised in temperature. In the bottom of the body 
are two rings of air-holes—quite near the outer and inner circum- 
ference ; ard between these two rings of holes, the globe-holder 
closes, so that through the outer ring of apertures the fresh air is 
taken, and finds entrance into the globe through the inner ring. 
The burners in the lamp are angle ones, and each one is fitted 
with a small screw so that the burner can be cleaned by a brush 
right through. The burners, toc, are of cast metal; there is no 
pressed metal about them at all. At the mantle end of the bur- 
ner, there is a heavy brass nozzle with steatite end-piece. One 
of the objects in designing the lamp has been to provide an excel- 
lent and strongly-made article, which can be easily maintained ; 
and so be suitable for hiring purposes. From what has been said, 
it will have been seen that every part is renewable. The burners 
are fitted with gas and air regulators. at 
Turning now to the series of new street-lamps with inverted 
burners, there are several notable points about them. The lan- 
terns are made for from one to four burners. A feature in these 
lamps is the patent ironstone glazed reflector (which will not 


A Single Inverted Burner Lamp, 
Showing Hinged Top. 
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discolour), though reflectors of this type are not compulsory. If 
gas managers prefer, the reflectors can be of enamelled iron, as 
usual. Parenthetically it may be mentioned that it is possible 
the firm will adapt these new reflectors, burners, and so forth for 
application in existing lanterns. The features of the new lamps 
vary but little; and so let us take for description the two-light 
inverted lamp, with 14}-inch lantern. In all cases, angle burners 
are used, as these enable the primary air supply, with the aid of 
the special form of reflector, to be absolutely uncontaminated by 
the products of combustion. The air is drawn into the two- 
burner lantern just under the waistband in the head of the lamp; 
and the products of combustion pass through a central opening 
in the reflector, into a chimney, and away through the top of the 
lantern. Each of the two burners is fitted with an air-adjuster 
inside the lantern; while the gas-regulator is operated from out- 
side the lantern. Easy air and gas regulation is a matter of the 
utmost importance in connection with inverted burners for street 
lighting. In this two-burner lantern, one or both burners can be 
used as desired ; one of them being controlled by a side lever-tap 
in addition to the main cock underneath the lantern. There is 
another point. The two-light lamp inspected was shown with 
two mantles—one 30 mm. in depth, and the other 54 mm.; the 
object being to illustrate that, though the nozzles are of standard 
size to take ordinary mantles, the gas supply to the burners can 
be regulated for mantles of different sizes. The consumption, 
with the smaller mantle, is 23 cubic feet per hour; with the larger, 
3} cubic feet—the duty being about 30 candles per cubic foot. 
In addition to the side door, the roof of the lamp is hinged for 
convenience of renewal or cleaning, which is particularly useful 
in packing for export. Any system of ignition can be applied to 
the burners. 

It is known that Messrs. Podmore and Co. specially lay them- 
selves out for constructing lanterns for the export trade, and for 
climates where insects and dust are an abomination to those 
responsible for the street lighting. Looking at the one-burner 
lamp, the latest methods of the firm in constructing a lamp suit- 
able for such climates are seen. Reflector, burner, air and gas 
regulation, and provision for the escape of the products of com- 
bustion, are practically the same as in the lantern just described. 
In this case, however, all the air feeding the lamp is drawn in 
through a top band of gauze; and it passes into the hot-air 
chamber formed in the top of the lamp above the reflector, find- 
ing entrance into the lantern at the sides of the reflector. Should 
there be any chance intruders, their fate is bound to be crema- 
tion, with final repose of the ashes on top of the reflector until 
cleared. They will not find their way to the burner to choke 
it. The outlet for the products of combustion is also protected 
by gauze. Then there is shown a three-ribbed cylindrical lamp 
to illustrate the adaptability of the new form of construction to 
lamps of all patterns. In some instances (as in this lamp), glass 
cylinders are applied for the protection of the mantles; these 
being suspended bya bayonet-joint connection. 

The three-burner inverted lamp need not be noticed; but as 
to the four-burner one, the lantern is of large and substantial 
build, with hinged top. The four angle burners are clustered to- 
gether in the centre, each with its own dwarf chimney leading into 
one common conical-shaped shaft. The gas and air supply have 
their own convenient and simple regulating devices. The air 
supply is taken into the top of the lamp, and finds entrance into the 
lantern between the frame and the reflector. The mantles used 
are 54 mm. in length; each being fed with a flame from the com- 
bustion of 3} cubic feet of gas per hour. The total consumption 
is 13 cubic feet per hour; and the lamp gives an illuminating 
power of about 400 candles. An interesting point is that, using 
these large mantles, when the lamp is first lighted the mantles are 
not immediately fully incandescent, which momentarily raises the 
suspicion that the volume of flame is not sufficient to fill them. 
But as soon as the lamp warms up, there is a totally different 
condition of things. The mantles all become beautifully incan- 
descent throughout, and shed a remarkably good light. All the 
burners are independently controlled, so that the number used is 
according to choice; but when all four are alight, no matter from 
which direction the lamp is viewed, three of the mantles can 
always be seen. The lanterns are fitted for any system of igni- 
tion ; but if pilot-lights are the preference, a four-armed bye-pass 
arrangement below the burners is favoured by the makers. If it 
is placed in the roof of the lamp over the burners, the nipples get 
corroded very quickly. But when placed below the mantles, very 
fine tubing is employed; and there is therefore no trouble from 
shadow. 

Among other street-lamps to which attention was directed were 
some on the firm’s original intensified principle, with improve- 
ments. These are fitted with upright burners; but are made in 
smaller sizes, to take ordinary mantles, and consuming only 
3 cubic feet of gas per hour. The conveniences and other features 
of these lamps, which have gained in popularity with time, are 
well known to readers, and, do not again call for description. 

It has before been stated that the firm make a speciality of 
lanterns for the Colonies, and countries where there is trouble with 
insects and dust. Among the points that have to be studied are 
the conveniences of packing, and the putting together and erec- 
tion of the lamps when they arrive at their destination. A new 
four-sided lantern which can be dispatched flat is made with 
guides down the ribs, so that the panes can be slipped in and 
enter a groove at the bottom. At the top is another strip, which, 
with clips, secures the glass in position, without putty. 





A VISIT TO ILFORD 


BY THE LONDON AND SOUTHERN DISTRICT JUNIOR 
GAS ASSOCIATION. 


The members of the London and Southern District Junior Gas 
Association, to the number of fifty or sixty, visited the Ilford Gas 
Works last Saturday. The party were met at the entrance by 
the President, Mr. W. J. Liberty, and Mr. W. B. Farquhar, the 
Manager of the works; and previous to the inspection, Mr. 
Farquhar had a photograph taken of the group. 


THE ILForp Gas ComMPANY. 

The area served by the Ilford Gas Company is a densely popu- 
lated one, and therefore eminently suited to the successful opera- 
tion of such an undertaking ; but mention must not be omitted of 
the fact that there is a small “ fly in the ointment” in the shape of an 
aggressive electricity works, which is enabled to carry on com- 
petition upon any terms that may be thought fit, inasmuch as it is 
the property of the Urban District Council. What these terms 
are may be indicated by the statement that the whole of the pub- 
lic lighting is electric, and that the charge made for all-night incan- 
descent lamps—carbon filament and osram and tantalum metallic 
filament—is £3 12s. 6d. each per annum, and for arc lamps (which 
are extinguished at eleven o’clock or midnight) £18 each a year. 
Nevertheless, the Gas Company find their business increasing at 
a gratifying rate ; and during the five years that Mr. Farquhar has 
been at the works—first as Assistant, and then, since Mr. A. A. 
Johnston’s removal to Brentford, as Engineer and Manager—there 
have always been extensions and alterations of one kind or another 
on hand. At the present time, an important addition is being 
made by the provision of a Humphreys and Glasgow carburetted 
water-gas plant; but of that more anon. It is fully anticipated 
that for this year the output of gas will prove to be about 360 mil- 
lion cubic feet. The price is 2s. 11d. per 1000 cubic feet, with 
varying discounts to power users, according to consumption. An 
additional charge is made to slot-meter consumers. The slot- 
meters are set at 21 and 23 cubic feet for 1d., with a discount of 
1d. in the shilling on collection. Special efforts are being put 
forth to increase the use of gas for heating purposes; and it is 
pleasing to be able to record that they are meeting with the suc- 
cess they deserve. The Company hire out gas-fires, or either sell 
them for cash or upon the hire-purchase system; and consumers 
are taking considerable advantage of the latter easy method of 
acquiring their stoves—the purchase being arranged to cover a 
period of three years. So much—by way of introduction—for 
the commercial aspect of the undertaking; now attention may 
be devoted for a while to the manufacturing side. 


THE POSITION OF THE WORKS. 


The first thought that occurs to one on looking at the works 
generally is that there is still plenty of room left for any further 
extensions that are likely to be required within a reasonable 
period. The land occupied by the Company, which faces on the 
Romford Road, was originally of a low-lying, marshy character ; 
and to overcome difficulty from this cause, the level of the ground 
is raised some 6 or 7 feet, as it is required to be utilized. The 
works are thus brought on a level with the adjacent street, from 
which the ground in its natural state slopes away. There is no 
railway into the works; but they are well served by the River 
Roding, by which they are bounded on one side. This, however, 
is a tidal stream, and only navigable at certain times. 


CoaL UNLOADING AND STORING. 


All the coal is brought up to the works by barges, holding on 
an average from go to 100 tons, and is unloaded into skips, which 
are elevated by two cranes running on a gantry. The men who 
labour in the barges, it may be remarked, are on piecework; it 
is all done by contract, at so much per ton. After being 
elevated, the coal is weighed on a portable weighbridge. The 
gantry extends the whole length of the retort-houses ; and in the 
roof of the coal-store there is a series of hatches, through which 
the coal is shot as required. This method is found to be an 
economical one, as by it the necessity for trimming is done away 
with. A Zimmer conveyor runs in a subway from end to end of 
the store, so that coal can be drawn from any part to the coal- 
breaker, from which it is elevated and fed to the hoppers of the 
inclined retorts. There is storage under cover for from 2500 to 
3000 tons of coal; but when necessary it is also stacked in the 


open, and as a matter of fact about 2000 tons are just now to be 
seen outside the store. 


Tue Retort-HouseEs. 

There are two retort-houses ; the principal one being fitted with 
inclines. In this there are twelve beds of eights, 20 feet retorts, 
set at an angle of 32°. Six beds were put in by Messrs. Robert 
Dempster and Sons, during Mr. J. H. Brown’s management ; and 
the other six by Messrs. Gibbons Bros., while Mr. Johaston was in 
charge. The coal is fed by an elevator into a continuous hopper 
running the full length of the house; and the charging-shoots are 
filled from this at any desired point, so that if one compartment 
is empty coal is taken from another. Three of the charging 
shoots, it is interesting to note, are of the Company’s own design- 
ing, and were made by themselves. These are provided at the 
bottom with a plate which slides up and down, and is fitted with a 
rack and toothed quadrant, sq that as the lever is moved more or 
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less so it draws up and down the sliding plate and allows a smaller 
or larger quantity of coal to pass through, as may be desired. 
For the purposes of discharging the retorts, there is opposite 
each tier of mouthpieces a hole in the stage floor. When the 
coke leaves the retort, it passes down a travelling shoot, which 
directs it through the floor into waggons placed underneath. 
These waggons run on rails, and carry the coke out at the end 
of the house to the stack. 

Six-hour charges are worked in the inclined house; and Mr. 
Farquhar is well satisfied with his results. In this connection, it 
may be mentioned that his carbonizing wages are exceptionally 
low. Very good heats are secured; and the visitor can see for 
himself that the charges are as even as if they were put into hori- 
zontal retorts by hand. The discharging, too, is accomplished 
practically without trouble. Sometimes the coal runs out with 
a slight touch, and sometimes it needs a “tickle;” but as a 
general rule, when it is well carbonized, no trouble whatever 
is experienced. Hand labour is thus reduced to a minimum; 
and such as remains, is carried on amid as pleasant surroundings 
as is possible, for both the charging stage and the drawing floor 
are a pattern of cleanliness and tidiness. 

At the back of the inclined house is situated a power house for 
driving the elevators, breakers, and the Zimmer conveyor. There 
are here two Marshall steam-engines, one of which is always 
kept - a stand-by. They are geared so that either can be used 
at will. 

The horizontal retort-house, which is not used very much, is 





provided with seven beds of sevens, oval retorts, 9 feet long. 
These retorts are really employed to take up the make between 
times. That is to say, when temporary requirements are not 
sufficient to justify putting on a bed of inclines, one of those in 
the horizontal house is used instead. In this house eight-hour 
and six-hour charges are worked to suit existing circumstances. 

Immediately after leaving the retort-house, the gas passes 
through a Morris and Cutler water-tube condenser. 


EXxHAUSTER-HousE AND BoILEeR-HousE. 


The coal-gas exhausters consist of one driven by a Bryan 
Donkin vertical engine, passing 100,000 cubic feet per hour, and 
a Waller engine coupled to two exhausters each passing 50,000 
cubic feet per hour. For the water gas two new Waller direct- 
driven exhausters are being provided, each of a capacity of 
40,000 cubic feet per hour. One of these, however, will be quite 
capable of performing the work required ; and the other will be 
kept as a stand-by. The exhauster-house is of sufficient size to 
hold plant of about three times the capacity of that so far in- 
stalled ; so that there is plenty of room here for extensions. 

Two modern boilers of the Lancashire type are at present at 
work in the boiler-house. They are by Messrs. Clayton, Son, 
and Co., and are fitted with Meldrum forced-draught furnaces. 
The dimensions are 30 feet by 8 feet. A third boiler of similar 
size, by Mr. John Thompson, is at present being put in; and this 
will be fitted with Goodridge and Hamlyn forced-draught fur- 
naces. At the present time a marine boiler, situated in another 
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The Steel Framing for the New Water-Gas House at Ilford, Ready to Receive the Concrete Blocks. 


part of the works, is being used in connection with the Dellwik 
blue water-gas apparatus; but, as will be seen later, this plant is 
shortly to undergo removal to a new house. The steam power 
for the retort-house and yard generally is derived from the boiler- 
house first mentioned; the supply being conveyed by means of a 


4-inch steam pipe placed in a concrete trough which is packed 
with cork dust. 


SCRUBBING AND WASHING ARRANGEMENTS. 


After the gas leaves the exhausters, it passes through a tower- 
scrubber filled with wood grids, and then through two Cockey 
washers. In this washer there are six chambers, through each of 
which the gas has to pass in turn. Each chamber is provided 
with six stand-pipes, on top of which are cast-iron hoods having 
serrated edges. These edges are sealed in the water; and the 
gas has to bubble and force its way through. Next the gas goes 
through a Holmes washer-scrubber, and afterwards through a 
Kirkham, Hulett, and Chandler apparatus. The connections to 
the whole of this plant are capable of manipulation, so that any 
portion desired can be bye-passed; or the gas can be split up, 
and one-half sent through the Holmes, and the other through 
the ‘ Standard,” washer-scrubber. 


THE PuRIFIER-SHED. 


All the purification at the works is carried out by means of 
oxide. There are four boxes 27 ft. 6 in. by 25 feet, in a building 





which was designed by Mr. Farquhar. The shed is entirely open 
all round, with the exception of a baffle-wall at the far end, which 
was put up so as to screen the works from the adjoining houses. 
Advantage has been taken here of the two ground-levels—the old 
and the new—already referred to. The boxes have been placed 
on the new level on a floor built on columns and girders; andthe 
original level of the surrounding ground enables the purifiers to 
be discharged from the bottom if desired, or the oxide can be 
shovelled out on to the upper floor. All the pipes in connection 
with the purifiers are, of course, easily got at, as they are attached 
to the girders, and none of them are buried in the ground; and 
there is no lack of ventilation anywhere about the shed. 

When the coal gas leaves these larger purifiers, it passes 
through two 20-feet square purifiers which act as catch-boxes. 

THE New WatTeErR-GAs House AND PLANT. 

One of the most interesting features of the works is undoubt- 
edly a new building which has just been erected for the housing 
of the water-gas plant. This is shown in two stages of erection 
in the accompanying illustrations; and the completed structure 
reflects the greatest credit on Mr. Farquhar, who designed it, and 
on the Company’s men, who carried out the whole of the work. 
It is a steel structure filled in with concrete blocks—all made on 
the spot; and its appearance is that of a stone building. 

The blocks are made of ground breeze and clinker and cement ; 
the proportion being 5 parts of the breeze and clinker to 1 part of 
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cement. The mixture is put into moulds, pressed, and then im- 
mediately laid out in the open, and watered frequently for about 
a fortnight. The mixture itself is not made really wet, but just 
sufficiently moist to ball in the hand. Thus the blocks are semi- 
dry when made—which is the reason for the subsequent plentiful 
watering being necessary. Generally a month is allowed to elapse 
between the moulding of the blocks and their use for building—in 
fact, the longer the interval the better, as they become harder as 
time goes on. 


| faction as an economical method of gas manufacture. 
Of course, the blocks are merely filled into the | 


steel structure; and there is a big saving over an ordinary brick | 
building in the cost of laying. Then, again, very much less | 


mortar is required to be used than is the case with bricks, inas- 
much as the blocks have large hollow spaces in them. Another 
point is that they are exceptionally light. So pleased, indeed, is 
Mr. Farquhar with this new building, that he has started to make 
a boundary wall of these blocks on one side of the works. 

The inside dimensions of the new water-gas building from front 
to back are 51 ft. 6 in. 
total length is 78 feet. 
eaves is 30 feet. The engine house is a portion of the same build- 
ing, which is partitioned off at the back of the water-gas plant. 


water-gas plant. 

In the generator-house, there has just been installed a 650,000 
cubic feet per day set of Humphreys and Glasgow’s carburetted 
water-gas plant; and alongside this there is a foundation ready 


It is in two bays, each 39 feet, so that the | 
The height from the ground-level to the | 


for a 1,000,000 set, when an extension is required. The coke 
for the generator will be brought direct from the retort-house 
along a line of rails; and at present the foundation for the future 
water-gas set is being utilized for the storage of coke. : 

To the same building, also, the Dellwik blue water-gas plant is 
to be removed. This system, as is well known, has been in use 
at Ilford for a good many years past ; and it has given every satis- 
The prac- 
tice is to put in, approximately, about 12 per cent. of this gas 
with the coal gas—sometimes a little under, but never much 
more; the gas being fed into the foul main. The plant is of 
a capacity of 500,000 cubic feet per day. The house is also pre- 
pared for a duplicate blue water-gas set. Indeed there is really 
room in it for two 1,000,000 cubic feet sets of carburetted water- 
gas plant and two 750,000 cubic feet sets of blue water-gas appa- 
ratus; but this, of course, is looking a long way ahead. 

In the water-gas plant engine-house, there are two Sturtevant 
fans driven by De Laval turbines. They are in duplicate; each 
one being capable of working a larger sized plant than that now 


| installed. There is also a small Odesse pump, which operates the 
| hydraulic coke-lift to the generator charging floor, and another 
The dimensions are 38 ft. 9 in. by 18 ft. 9 in.; and the top of this | 
engine-room forms a continuation of the operating floor of the | 


pump to be used for pumping the oil from the barges into the 
storage tank, which is capable of holding 60,000 gallons, In 
addition, there are two oil-feed pumps supplied by Messrs. 
Humphreys and Glasgow, to feed the oi] to the plant itself. 
Space has been reserved for a Roots blower for the Dellwik 


| plant. 
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The New Water-Gas House at Ilford Approaching Completion, Showing the Concrete Block Construction. 


As the carburetted water gas is manufactured, it passes into a 
relief holder of a capacity of 390,000 cubic feet, and from there 
is brought back to the exhausters, and sent through the purifiers, 
consisting of four boxes 20 feet square. Then it passes through 
its own station-meter, immediately after leaving which, and just 
prior to entering the large holder, it is mixed with the coal gas. 


STATION-METER House. 


There are two station-meters, of capacities of 100,000 and 
150,000 cubic feet per hour—the former a Parkinson and the 
latter a Laidlaw. The smaller of the two is for the carburetted 
water gas. The outlets of the meters both lead into one main— 
which is, of course, the point where the coal and water gas mix. 
A very effective appearance has been given to the meters by 
coating them with aluminium paint. 


GASHOLDER. 


The main storage of the works consists of a three-lift holder, of 
a capacity of 2 million cubic feet. 


GoverNnor-HouseE anpD Benzo Enrticttinc PLANT, 


The governor-house contains a Braddock 24-inch governor ; 
and to this is very shortly to be added another (a Parkinson 
governor, made by Messrs. Parkinson and W. & B. Cowan) of the 
same size, which will act as a stand-by, though the mains are 
practically in a condition to enable Mr. Farquhar to work two 





| 


' 


governors on the district without the two streams of gas meeting 
each other until they have proceeded a considerable distance. 

The benzolizing apparatus which is used for carburetting the 
mixture of coal gas and Dellwik blue water gas consists of a 
steam-coil inside a cast-iron cylinder. On the top of this coil 
there is an inverted cone, on to which is sprayed the benzol, 
which runs down the pipe-coils, and is vaporized and mixes with 
the gas. 


SULPHATE MANUFACTURE AND Coke DisPosAL. 


There is a compact little sulphate plant, of a capacity of 2 tons 
per twenty-four hours, The still is one of Messrs. J. Taylor 
and Co.’s; and the rest of the apparatus is by Messrs. Goddard, 
Massey, and Warner. The sulphate, which is all dried on the 
draining table, is always guaranteed by the Company to contain 
24% per cent. of ammonia. Though there is storage accommoda- 
tion for about 80 tons, the stock is not as a rule allowed to get 
above 40 tons. The acid is brought up in tank-waggons; and 
from these it is pumped into a lead receiving-tank, above the 
level of the saturator, into which it thus runs by gravity. 

Ilford is in the fortunate position of having a good local 
demand for coke, though a great deal is also sold to Jews, who 
take it to the East-End of London and hawk it through the 
streets—in fact, Mr. Farquhar’s best individual customer is a 
man who takes about 6000 chaldrons a year, and disposes 
of it in this way. Until a few days ago, the Company had been 
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getting last year’s rates—the yard price having all along been 
12s. per ton for large, and 13s. for broken coke. Now, however, 
the charges have been reduced to tos. and 11s. respectively ; 
this concession having been made with a view of clearing away 
some of the accumulated stock. ~ 


WATER Suppty, STORAGE TANKS, AND Pumps. 


Near the boiler-house is a well, from which the water supply for 
the works is derived. This was sunk by the Company themselves 
—the whole of the work being done by their own men—toa depth 
of 305 feet. It is an 8-inch tube well; the tube running down 
about 130 feet, below which the sinking is in the solid chalk. The 
water is forced up by means of compressed air ; and the supply is 
ample for ‘all purposes—so ample that the full capacity of the 
well has never yet been tested. The water is first raised into a 
small tank, from which it overflows into a large storage tank on 
the top of the pump-room. _ The storage tank is divided into three 
compartments—one for water, one for tar, and one for liquor. 
The pump-room contains the boiler-feed pumps, tar and liquor 
pumps, and the air-compressing plant. Overhead there isa store- 
room ; and above that, as mentioned, is the large storage tank. 


GENERAL, 


Extensions are still to be the order of the day at Ilford; for it 
is the intention of the Company to proceed with the building of 
new offices and stores, fitters’ shop, and cooker cleaning depdt, 
facing the Romford Road, which is the main thoroughfare. At 
the present time the Company clean and repair all their own 
cookers ; and they have a meter-testing shed, which is also doomed 
to make way for a more commodious building when opportunity 
offers. Some years ago, the Company made electricity for their 
own use; but this has been done away with, and the house in 
which it was generated has been turned into a useful little labora- 
tory.: The Company keep’their own carts and horses, which are 
used for delivering coke, for transporting goods from the station, 
and for general yard work. Thereis asplendidly equipped works 
fitting shop, where, among numerous other machine tools, there 
isa lathe amply large enough to do anything that is likely to be 
required of it... The motive power here is a gas-engine. ' Further 
signs of the completeness of the works are to be seen in the well- 
provided stores, and carpenters’ and blacksmiths’ shops. 

; e Tue SHow-Rooms. 

This description of the Ilford Gas Company’s undertaking 
would not be complete without some reference to the show-rooms, 
which are replete with up-to-date lighting and heating appliances. 
They are situated on the main road, in a block of buildings four 
storeys high. The offices of the Secretary (Mr. H. W. Ashmole) 
are there, as is also the Board-room; but the show-rooms them- 
selves are under the management of the Engineer. 





After the inspection, the party adjourned to the offices and 
show-rooms in the town, to inspect the Keith-Blackman system 
of high-pressure inverted lighting, at 56 inches pressure, with 
which the front of the handsome building is illuminated. The 
members were then received in the board-room of the Company 
by Mr. Mountford, the Senior Director, and his colleague on the 
Board, Mr. King, and were entertained at tea. 

After tea, Mr. Mountford expressed his regret at the absence of 


the Chairman of the Company, who had desired him to give a | 


very hearty welcome to the members. . Mr. Mountford said he 


had looked forward to this visit with a certain amount of fearand | 
trembling, because he knew they were being visited by experts, | 
who would come to’ find fault and criticize.” Nevertheless, he | 


welcomed them very heartily.” - pegs 
+ The President, in thanking Mr. Mountford, Mr. King, and Mr. 
Farquhar for the warm welcome they had received, said they were 
glad to come to Ilford.* Some of the members were there for 
the first time;*others were renewing an acquaintance. Those 
who were there for the first time looked upon the place as a busy 
suburban town, with its miles of streets and thousands of houses; 
and those who knew it years ago saw the great change that had 
come over the neighbourhood:-- He knew it in 1881, when, with a 
population of 4400, it was‘a mere appanage to Barking; but now 
it ranked as a great Essex town of 72,000 inhabitants.: He only 
mentioned these figures because of their connection with the gas 
industry in the populous suburbs north of the Thames-—such as 
Ilford, Tottenham, Enfield, Edmonton, and others.» What struck 
him most was the enormous increase in the output of these 
suburban works, as years went -by.« It seemed to him that all 
the officials had to do was to sit down and see the business grow, 
while the customers came clamouring at their doors. He trusted 
that such ease would not make them indolent; for he noticed a 
great change coming over the industry, when gas would be used 
for new purposes, and lighting would become a smaller factor in 
proportion to the amount made. In fact, one marvelled when 
one saw and read of the extended uses to which gas was being 
put. Should a gas manager of but two decades ago compare 
notes with what gas was used for then and now, he would be 
astounded. He had been making notes of some of these uses 
as he went about, and intended giving them to the Association 
shortly. That afternoon they had had the privilege of seeing 
works with every sign of “ up-to-dateness” and invention about 
them. Several new features had impressed him—chiefly the new 
and effective house for the carburetted water-gas plant. . This 
had been erected without calling in the architect or builder—in 





fact, they had even copied the early Egyptians, in that they made 
the very bricks for this house without straw; all the concrete 
bricks used having been made from fine coke dust by the Com- 
pany’s men. Then there was the well which had been sunk 
without outside help, and the apparatus for drilling and cutting a 
24-inch main under pressure, about to be used on the district, the 
laying of a high-pressure main direct from the holder through 
the town, and the installation of inverted lamps at 56 inches 
pressure similar to those at the Franco-British Exhibition. All 
these things spoke of advancement. That afternoon had been an 
education to them ; and they must take the lessons to heart. 

Mr. S. A. Carpenter proposed a vote of thanks to the Directors 
—coupling with it the name of Mr. Farquhar—for their kindness 
in placing at their disposal the works that afternoon, and being 
present to show them’ round personally... They had had the 
privilege of seeing a works with three systems of gas manufacture 
—viz., a Dellwik-Fleischer apparatus, a carburetted water-gas 
plant, and coal-gas retorts—and they were particularly struck by 
the effective buildings erected by the Company from home-made 
concrete blocks. eur 

Mr. A. Barnett seconded the vote of thanks, and referred, to 
past managers who had graduated at the Ilford works—viz., 
Mr. Brown and Mr. Johnston. Healso alluded to the new uses of 
bye-products by the working up of coke breeze into concrete 
building blocks. 

The resolution having been heartily carried, 


Mr. Mountford, responding, said that he thought the visitors 
would have condemned and criticized ; whereas they had nothing 
but praise. . : 

Mr. Farquhar, who was asked by the Directors to say a few 
words, was received in a very cordial manner by the members, as 
a past member of the Association: : He ‘said it had given hima 
great deal of pleasure to show the members over the works. 
With .regard to the carburetted*water-gas house, which: had 
attracted so much: notice, the concrete blocks had- been !made 
from the dust from the blast-furnace that was blown over bythe 
forced draught. It was found to be very sharp, and better than 
coke breeze, when mixed with cement. He was sorry that the 
carburetted water-gas. plant was not in operation for them to 
see; but the blue water-gas apparatus was a novelty for most 
of them. - . 

-Mr. Ainsworth invited the members before they left the town 
to inspect the shop lighting in the High Road, Ilford Lane, and 
the principal streets, and seé what it was possible to do with gas 
for outside lighting in a town with a competitive municipal’ elec- 
tric lighting works. : He did not believe there was another town 
in the United Kingdom that was so well lighted either by gas or 
electricity. He put this down to the great competition there was 
between the two systems of lighting at Ilford, and to the spirit of 
enterprise shown by the tradesmen. Many of the members ac- 
companied Mr. Ainsworth on a tour, and witnessed’some good 
specimens of outside shop lighting carried out by the Company. 


MIDLAND JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 


Visit to West Bromwich. 

On Saturday afternoon, members of the Midland Junior Gas 
Engineering Association, to the number of between forty and fifty, 
spent a pleasant and instructive afternoon inspecting the Albion 
Gas-Works of the West Bromwich Corporation, whose Engineer 
(Mr. Harold E. Copp) is, it may be remarked, President of the 
Senior organization—the Midland Association of Gas Managers, 
who also visited the works last May. On that occasion, illus- 
trated particulars of the plant were given,” by way of supplement 





| toa fuller description which appeared some few years back, when 





the Association were invited to the works during the presidency 
of Mr. Thomas Glover, who was then the Engineer.} 

*. When the party arrived’at the works on Saturday, they were 
received by Mr. Copp and Mr. A. O. Jones (his Assistant), Mr. D. 
Moore (Chemist), and Mr. Spencer Smallman, who showed them 
round and afforded the fullest possible explanation of the plant 
and its uses. A beginning was made with the Dellwik' Fleischer : 
blue water-gas plant, which, it may be. called “to /mind,‘was, the: 
first of its kind to be’ erected in England.;. It is rather_a curious ° 
fact that at the very time when the Midland Juniors were inspect- 
ing.this plant, the London and Southern District’ Junior, Gas 
Association were also paying a visit to a works—the: Ilford “Gas- 
Works—where a similar plant is to be seen ‘in operation: . The 
West Bromwich water-gas plant is capable of producing’400,000 . 
cubic feet per 24 hours. The steam is furnished by two multi- 
tubular boilers on the operating stage ; and the blast is obtained 
from a No. 6 Roots blower on the ground floor. . The interest 
with which this plant was regarded was no doubt intensified by 
the recollection of the paper dealing with it which Mr. A. O. 
Jones read before the Association in December, 1906.} ~~... 

In the same building with the Dellwik apparatus, there is a 
Peebles oil-gas plant, comprising two retorts 2 feet diameter by 
g feetlong. This installation it is intended to increase to four 
retorts.,°The enrichment for illuminating power is carried out 
by means of benzol, after the mixture of the water gas with the 
coal gas; the object of the Peebles retorts being really to increase 








ba See - JOURNAL,” Vol. CII., p. 5 
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t Ibid., Vol. LXXVIL., p. 1442. t Ibid., Vol. XCVI., p. 6804” 
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the calorific power of the gas, in regard to which the West 
Bromwich Corporation are tied down. They have to keep the 
calorific power over 600 B.Th.U., as the result of an arrange- 
ment with several large gas-engine users; while the illuminating 
power has to be over 16 candles in the town (which is a mile-and- 
a-half away from the works), tested by the old Sugg standard— 
their Act precludes them from using any other test-burner. The 
calorific value of the gas is generally about 620 B.Th.U. A small 
quantity of the blue water gas is introduced into the oil-gas 
retorts; and subsequently the oil-gas is injected into the main 
stream of water gas. Hardly any coke remains in the oil retorts; 
the oil being nearly all gasified. While the usual yield of coke 
from an oil-gas plant may be taken as abogt 5 cwt. per ton of oil, 
at West Bromwich they do not get 1 cwt. The excellent results 
obtainable from the blue water gas, with the use of either an 
upright or an inverted mantle, were demonstrated to the visitors ; 
and Mr. Copp remarked that directly the manufacture of water 
gas was temporarily stopped, complaints began to come in from 
consumers. This was really owing to the different appearance 
of the flame, for the water gas whitened the light. 

In the retort-house, there are eighteen settings of 22 in. by 
16 in. Q retorts 20 feet long, which are charged and discharged 
by separate electrically-driven De Brouwer machines. Charges 
of nearly 84 cwt. are used. At one time heavier charges than 
this were the practice ; but it was found that the weight named 
paid best in the long run. The evenness of the charges and the 
quality and appearance of the coke were much praised by the 
members. It was noticed that the retorts are completely emptied 
at each discharge ; no residue being left at the ends. Mr. Copp 
said that he used to be troubled a good deal with stopped pipes. 
Therefore he has had steam connections fitted, and once every 
shift steam is circulated down the one set of pipes, through the 
retort, and up the other set. Since the adoption of this method 
no trouble at all has been experienced from stopped pipes. The 
maximum working capacity of the house is 2 million cubic feet 
per 24 hours. All the settings are gaseous fired ; fourteen having 
Klonne regenerators, while the other four are of a simple gene- 
rator type. Three 8-inch retort-house governors are fixed on top 
of the settings. The coal is emptied from bottom-door waggons 
into shoots delivering over the breakers, from which it is taken 
by elevators to the overhead hoppers, ready for delivery into the 
hopper on the charging machine. The plant for the generation of 
current for the stoking machinery is situated in the exhauster engine 
house, and consists of a 36 H.P. “ National ” gas-engine, driven 
by crude water gas, and direct coupled to a dynamo. 

The works adjoin the London and North Western Railway ; 
and all coal is received in colliery waggons delivered by the Rail- 
way Company into the works siding, which is 11 feet above the 
retort-house floor level. The handling of the trucks to and from 
the retort-house is done by means of hydraulic capstans and 
snatch-heads, with the aid of galvanized steel wire ropes. For 
this work two horses used to be employed nearly all day in the 
winter months ; whereas, with the capstans, two men are now 
able to do all that is required in about 3 hours a day. 

There are 550 feet of rectangular foul main, 2 ft. by 2 ft. 6 in., 
bracketed to the retort-house walls, and made of No. 8 B.W.G. 
steel plates, giving 4950 square feet of cooling surface. The con- 
densers are atmospheric, and of the vertical annular type, 24 ft. 
6in. high. The inner tubes are 3 feet, and the outer ones 3 ft.6 in. 
square, and are made of }-inch steel plates—a condensing surface 
being provided of 7100 square feet. The exhausters are steam 
driven ; two being of Messrs. R. & J. Dempster’s reciprocating type, 
each of 80,000 cubic feet per hour capacity, while the other, by 
Messrs. Donkin and Clench, is of the rotary type, and has a capa- 
city of 100,000 cubic feet per hour. All the steam required (except 
that used at the water-gas plant) is provided by two Lancashire 
boilers, 7 feet diameter by 20 feet long, fitted with forced draught 
furnaces. Coke dust is mixed with tar and burnt under the 
boilers; and, with an efficient forced draught, this is found to 
make a very good fuel. All the boilers are fed with canal-water, 
after treatment in a Bruun-Lowener softening apparatus, which 
reduces the hardness from between 50° and 60° to 3° or 4°. Soda 
ash and lime are the materials used in the plant. 

The scrubbing and washing plant consists of a 2,000,000 cubic 
feet Livesey washer, a patent washer for extracting cyanogen 
by the British Cyanide Company’s process, a 2,000,000 cubic feet 
Holmes scrubber, and two 1,000,000 cubic feet “ Standard ” scrub- 
bers. The purifiers are of the water-lute type. There are ten 
boxes, 25 feet square and 6 feet deep; and the covers are raised 
by hydraulic power. There is not an oil-lamp in use on the works. 
Electric hand safety lamps are employed for carrying about, while 
low voltage electricity is used in the neighbourhood of the puri- 
fiers and the benzol enriching plant. There are two dynamos in 
use—one for lighting, and the other for power; the former having 
been installed long before the De Brouwer machinery was fitted. 
On winter mornings, to enable the men to work properly, the in- 
sides of the boxes are lighted by means of electric extension 
lamps with metallic tubing. 

There are two station meters—one by Messrs. J. & J. Braddock, 
passing 80,000 cubic feet per hour, and the other by Messrs. Par- 
kinson and Cowan, passing 100,000 cubic feet per hour. In the 
meter-house is also the carburettor for enrichment by benzol 
and for vaporizing petroleum to prevent naphthalene stoppages on 
the district. The latter is not now being used, as no trouble is 
experienced from naphthalene. The oil employed when the 
apparatus is at work is a mixture which acts as a naphthalene 





solvent. Not all kinds of petroleum, Mr. Copp pointed out, are 
suitable for the purpose. All the works connections, as far as 
possible, are above ground. Most of them are 16-inch; but 
anything new is put in with 18-inch connections. The storage 
capacity consists of two double-lift holders, each of 500,000 cubic 
feet capacity, and one three-lift holder, with a capacity of 1,000,000 
cubic feet. The inner lift of the latter rises above the guide- 
framing. In the governor-house there are a high-level and a low- 
level governor ; both fitted with Messrs. Parkinson and Cowan’s 
water-loading arrangement. 

The streets in the neighbourhood of the works, it was noticed, 
are lighted with efficient incandescent burners; but in the town 
a good deal of electricity is used for public lighting. In fact, 
Mr. Copp has to compete against an average price for electric 
current of something like 23d. per unit, while for power purposes 
a charge of o°88d. per unit is not unknown. 

Tea had been thoughtfully provided for the visitors in the 


station-meter house; and after it had been partaken of, 


The President (Mr. James Hewett) remarked that, before they 
parted, they would like to pass a vote of thanks to Mr. Copp for 
having given them this opportunity of enjoying a pleasant and 
instructive afternoon. They had seen many things that were of 
interest to them. It was in connection with these visits, where 
they had a chance of meeting their honorary members, that they 
saw the great interest these gentlemen took in them and in their 
Association. If they judged by the presence of the honorary 
members at the business meetings, this would, of course, appear 
not to be the case; but their absence on these occasions was 
explained by the fact that it was impossible for them to be away 
from the works when their assistants were out attending the 
meetings. The trouble Mr. Copp had taken to make everything 
clear to them had greatly enhanced the value of the visit; and 
they were very much obliged to him. 

Mr. C. C. Barber remarked that they were also indebted to 
Mr. Copp’s assistants for the share they had taken in showing the 
members round theworks. There were so many novel and in- 
teresting features to be seen there, that they must feel it was one 
of the most instructive visits they had paid; and it had been 
rendered doubly valuable to them by the thorough manner in 
which everything had been explained. He had great pleasure in 
seconding the proposition. 

The vote having been carried by acclamation, 

Mr. Copp, in acknowledging it, said that the visit of the Asso- 
ciation that afternoon had given him a great deal of personal 
pleasure. He admitted that he was lacking in his duty in not 
attending more of the business meetings of the Association; but 
the loss was his own, for the technical papers and addresses that 
had been submitted had, in his opinion, shown that the Senior 
Associations would have to look to their laurels. When he men- 
tioned to his Chairman the fact of the contemplated visit of the 
members to the works that afternoon, he signified his intention 
to be present; but at the last moment he had been prevented. 
He, however, asked him (Mr. Copp), in the name of the Com- 
mittee, to extend to the Association a very hearty welcome, and 
also to express his regret at not being able to be present. The 
muster was a much larger one than he had ever expected; 
and he (Mr. Copp) much appreciated this fact. If the visitors 
had seen any novelties, or anything they might be able to turn to 
personal advantage later on, he would have been more than re- 
paid for any trouble he might have taken. He also appreciated 
the help his assistants had rendered during the afternoon. 








Devonport Gas-Works Management.—A meeting of the Gas 
Committee of the Devonport Corporation was held on Thursday, 
when a change was made in the chairmanship; Mr. J. C. Tozer 
being appointed in place of Alderman Hornbrook, who has filled 
the position for several years. The Committee expressed regret 
at the impending departure of Mr. J. W. Buckley, and high appre- 
ciation of his services during the time he has occupied the posi- 
tion of Engineer and Manager. Mr. Buckley will leave Devonport 
on the 3oth inst. to take up his new appointment at Hornsey. 


Extension of Profit-Sharing in Gas Companies.—It will be seen, 
from an article which appears elsewhere, that the Gloucester 
Gas Company have adopted profit-sharing. By a sad coincidence, 
the details of the scheme were settled just about the time of Sir 
George Livesey’s death; and the Committee of Management, 
before commencing the business on the occasion of their first 
meeting, passed a resolution sympathizing with his widow in her 
great bereavement, and expressing the belief that the profit- 
sharing scheme originated by him would “carry on his work for 
the benefit of posterity.” 


Utilization of Sinking Funds of Local Authorities—A Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, consisting of Mr. Ashton, 
Mr. Fenwick, Mr. Harmood-Banner, Mr. Masterman, and Mr. 
Charles Nicholson, has been appointed, on the motion of Mr. 
Joseph Pease, “to inquire and report as to the powers conferred 
on local authorities by Local Acts, Provisional Orders, stock regu- 
lations, or otherwise, of utilizing for purposes for which such 
authorities have borrowing powers, sinking funds (including loans 
funds and redemption funds) set aside by them for the repayment 
or redemption of loans raised by the issue of stock, or by any 
other method; as to the expediency or otherwise of such powers 
being conferred ; and as to any conditions which it is desirable 
to attach to the granting or use of such powers.” 
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hills. 


ROUND THE WORLD—AND 


Hong-Kong is an island which, when acquired by the British, 
about 1840, was barren, rocky, and desolate ground. To-day 
the whole scene is a lovely picture of horticulture in all its and the speed of transit quick. 
various stages, from the English plant to the tropical palm. It 
is the third largest port in the world, and is the trading port of _ see no horses or carts. Everything is drawn, pushed, or lifted 
SouthChina. Allnationalitiesareseeninitsstreets, moving quietly | by Chinese labour. Heavy goods are conveyed on waggons 

The colour of the scene is wonderful. A harnessed to Chinese coolies, and heavy weights are carried by 
ride up the Peak cable-tramway to view the expanse of the gangs of four or six men. The conveyances used by all classes 
magnificent harbour, to feast one’s eyes upon the cultivated , 


along in perfect order. 


By Maurice GRAHAM. 


(Copyright in Great Britain and America.] 
| 


XIV.—IN CHINA. | gardens surrounding the bungalows and mansions, to watch the 
Tue steamship arrives in the natural harbour of Hong-Kong, and 
one is in the glorious Far East with its never-failing panorama of 
moving masses of all nations. 
as one of the finest in the world. The City of Victoria (com- 
monly called Hong-Kong) is built on the sides of a steep hill, 
called the Peak, about 1800 feet high, and looks down upon the 
beautiful sheet of water, which is protected on three sides by high 





















level ground; the latter (the writer found them unpleasant) are 
waiting for hire at the bottom of all uphill streets. 

The buildings, both residential and business, in the European 
quarter are very fine large blocks. 
the island, so that all necessary material is to hand for the build- 
ing up of a prosperous city. Cement has been in such great 
7 demand—owing to the enormous increase in trade and the build- 
ing of docks and warehouses, &c.—that the Green Island Cement 
Company, of Hong-Kong, with an output of 34,000 barrels per 


their plant. In building operations, all the carrying of bricks and 
mortar, &c., is done by women. 

Speaking of the commercial and industrial development, one 
can only say that Hong-Kong has an unassailable position as a | as at Hong-Kong. 
There are no customs duties, as its 
trade is importing and reselling to Chinese merchants for distri- 
bution at Canton and elsewhere. Opposite to Victoria (Hong- : 
Kong) is the peninsula of Kowloon, which was leased to Great | the increasing requirements. ‘ l 
Britain by China several years ago. It has been largely built | decided upon a scheme of reconstruction at the Hong-Kong 
works, and transported the plant, as it was dismantled, to their 
Kowloon works—thus making the latter capable of supplying 
50 million cubic feet per annum when necessary. Their present 
output from the Kowloon works is, however, only 10 millions. 
The Company have also acquired a large plot of ground adjac 


great distributing centre. 


upon, and has huge warehouses resembling those at Liverpool. 
Kowloon will shortly reap the benefit of being connected to 
Canton by railway. At present the railway runs as far as the 
limit of the British territory, but when the Chinese have finished 
their portion, then trade will increase rapidly, and Kowloon will 


Photograph No. 122.—General Situation of the West Point Gas-Works. 


There is plenty of granite on 


and be prepared. 





attain the leading position as the greatest port of the East—feed- to the Kowloon works, so as to be ready for any emergency. | 
| re of 500 milliog 


ing by its commerce a Chinese country teeming with millions of | area is ample enough to allow of the manufactu 


SOME GAS-WORKS. 


| unceasing movement of vessels of all sizes, from the battleships 
of great nations to the Chinese junks, and to see the floating 
‘ population of the Chinese on their small sampans, is truly mar- 
The harbour must certainly rank | vellous. One cannot help thinking that our forefathers, who 
could see the making of such a valuable possession out of a stony 
promontory, must have had a true instinct and keen insight. 
The population of the place is about 600,000, composed princi- 
pally of Chinese speaking Cantonese, as distinct from the Chinese 
language spoken in the Pekin district. 
an electric tramway system, which claims the credit of having a 
three-minutes’ service. The cost of travel is certainly very small, 


The city is equipped with 


It is peculiar for a European to roam about the city and yet 


are rickshaws and sedan chairs. The former do not go off the 


people. In Hong-Kong, general manufacturing has never been 
seriously undertaken ; but this state of affairs will quickly change 
directly the railway connects Kowloon with Canton. 
factories, and works are now being built, and plans are ready to 
be put into execution. Then the cheap labour available will be 
utilized to advantage. British manufacturers should note this 


To sum up the writer’s view of the commercial prospects of the 
prosperous Crown Colony of Hong-Kong and Kowloon, it may be 
month, cannot keep pace with the demand, and are increasing | said that there will be a great future for this centre of commerce 

| of the Far East ; and assuredly a large share of the general pro- 
sperity will find its way into the coffers of the Hong-Kong and 
China Gas Company, Limited, who have works at Kowloon as well 


The Gas Company was formed in 1862 ; but the works were not 
erected till 1864. Since then vast strides have been made; and 
in 1900 the then existing plant was found to be too small to meet 
The Directors therefore wisely 
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cubic feet per annum, as considerable development is looked for 
when the railway to Canton is completed, as the terminus will be 
at Kowloon. It will be seen, therefore, that the Directors watch 
the shareholders’ interests by keeping an eye on the future welfare 
of the Company. 


WEST POINT GAS-WORKS, HONG-KONG. 
The writer took the tram to West Point and stopped in front 
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There are two retort-houses; the old one containing seven 
through beds of sixes, 21 in. by 15 in. oval, 20 feet long, and 
fired by direct fires. The new house is 70 feet long by 62 feet 
wide by 33 feet high, and contains six through beds of eights, of 


| the same size as the previous ones; but they are heated on the 
| regenerative system. All the retorts have self-sealing lids and 


| the latest bench fittings. 


of a very fine building, which turned out to be the offices of the | 


Gas Company. Photograph No. 122 shows the general situation 
of the West Point works. 
to fulfil all the requirements of a Far Eastern city, and, when 
explained, the advantages can readily be realized. Upon enter- 
ing, one left the terrific heat outside and enjoyed the beautifully 
cool atmosphere of the interior. There, seated at a desk, sur- 
rounded with Chinese clerks, all wanting immediate attention, 
was a canny Scotsman, who was quite capable of not only doing 
his own work but was attending as well to the routine work of the 
local Secretary and Assistant, both of whom were 
enjoying a trip home to the Old Country. One soon [~~ 
gathered that the centre figure was Mr. John M‘Cubbin, | 

the Resident Engineer and Manager, who very kindly 
allowed the writer to witness the procedure of busi- 
ness. ‘ To-day,” he said, ‘is our pay day for the office 
staff; it being the last day of the month. So after 
I have finished I shall be pleased if you will accompany 
me round the works.” 

The general office was light and airy, with a good 
lofty ceiling and plenty of room for the staff to do 
their work in, without the jostling noticed in some gas 
offices. This is the ground floor of the large block. 
The upper floors contain well stocked show-rooms of 
every requirement necessary for the consumer. The 
show-room is largely patronized by both Europeans and 
Chinese ; but the latter have made very little headway 
with the adoption of gas-cookers, as the Chinese cook 
still insists that he cannot cook by gas. The same 
reason is at the root of this excuse as the writer found 
in Egypt and India—namely, that the “ cumshaw ” of 
China was the “ dustoorie” of India, the “* backsheesh ” 
of Egypt, and the “secret commission” of England. 
So as the Chinese cook received his little present from 
the Chinese merchant who supplied the house with 
coke or kerosene oil, the cook condemned gas alto- 
gether, because if it was used his source of income 
would be considerably reduced. 

Crossing the road, a start was made at the Chinese 
junks which bring the coal to the works. These junks 
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The gas from them passes into one 
foul main. 


The charging is done by scoop and the drawing by hand rake. 


| Mr. M‘Cubbin’s opinion is that he can get the best results 
The offices have been carefully designed | 


possible by the present direct-firing in the old retort-house with 
Chinese stokers. They get 18 dollars (Mexican) per month, and 
a leading stoker gets 21 dollars per month—a dollar varying from 
1s. gd. to 2s. 3d. In other words, the Engineer can obtain by this 
method all out of the Japanese coal that there is to get; and as 
there is a limited demand for coke, it is certainly a wise policy at 
present to use it, and keep up the sale price of coke and prevent 
a slump in the market. The effective comparison of labour is as 
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Photograph No. 123.—Men and Women Unloading Coal from Chinese Junks. 


four Chinese to one English stoker. A group of Hong. 
Kong stokers is reproduced in Photograph No. 124. 
The wisdom of scvop-charging is better appreciated 
when one knows that there is a constant change of 
Chinese stokers of a class that are unable to handle a 
shovel, but who readily fall in with scoop-charging. 
The gas passes through a Cutler condenser, of a 
capacity of 1,000,000 cubic feet per day. This is pro- 
tected from the sun by a good substantial roof. The 
exhauster-house is neatly built, and has lately been 
altered. It contains one Waller exhauster of 40,000 
cubic feet per hour, and one Gwynne and Beale of 
20,000 cubic feet. A Pelouzeand Audouin tar-extractor 
is fixed in an adjoining house; and adjacent is a 
“Standard ” washer-scrubber for 1,000,000 cubic feet. 
The purifier-house contains four boxes, about 22 feet 
square, on Green’s dry-sealed principle. Both oxide 
and lime are used—being handled in baskets as usual. 
There is a large new station meter; and of the two 
governors, one is old and the other is new. Four gas- 
holders give storage for 373,000 cubic feet. The maxi- 
mum make of the works in twenty-four hours is 635,000 
cubic feet; and the annual output, about 117 millions. 
The erection of all this plant turned a works of 
360,000 cubic feet per day into one of 1,000,000 cubic 
feet output. It devolved upon the shoulders of Mr. 
M‘Cubbin to carry it out; and he is entitled to the 








Photograph No. 124.—A Group of Stokers with the Foreman in the Centre. 


were being unloaded, as seen in Photograph No. 123, by both men 
and women, as is the usual custom in China, working under a con- 
tract of piece work. The coal is carried inthe baskets to a weigh- 
ing machine inside the gas-works, where it is checked and distri- 
buted among the coal stores. The coal used is Japanese, and is 
known as Yubari lump coal. It gives fair results, although it is 
hard to carbonize—requiring good high heats to get the best 
returns. The writer has previously had personal experience 
with the carbonization of this class of coal. The coke produced 
is very good, but unfortunately the Gas Company are not in a 
happy position in regard to the local demand. The Chinese 
use very little, and, of course, there is no cold, wintry weather to 
create a demand for coke fires. 

From the coal-stores, which hold 7000 tons ready in case of 
any stoppage of supplies through any international friction or 
war scare, the coal is taken in baskets to the retort-houses by the 
stokers. Barrows are never seen in the Far East. 


credit of having made a thoroughly good job of it all. 
Crossing over a street, one enters another portion 
of land, the property of the Gas Company. Upon it 
has been erected, by Messrs. Humphreys and Glasgow, 
two sets of carburetted water-gas plant, each for 240,000 cubic 
feet per day. These are in constant and regular use. The 
engine-room is a nice lofty compartment, containing the ex- 
hausters and blowers and engines and pumps. The room is 
neatly tiled and kept in good order. The operating stage of the 
plant was visited just when a “ blow” was being commenced. 
Passing round the neatly-designed buildings erected for this 
water-gas plant (see Photograph No. 125), the writer came to the 
spare ground which has lately been used asa coal-store, but which 
is now (July) being levelled, with excavations going on for a new 
gasholder tank. It is a peculiar feature of the East that the 
women do all the carrying work ; and right well they perform their 
task. They are paid by piecework, and are shown in Photograph 
No. 126 carrying away the excavated material in their two baskets 
and receiving a check for them as they pass the woman checker. 


At the end of the day, they are paid on the number of checks they 
have received. 
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Photograph No. 125.—General View of the Carburetted Water-Gas Building, and Site for a New Gasholder Tank, 


As regards the bye-products, there is no sulphate of ammonia 
plant, as the difficulty of obtaining acidis very great. The liquor 
is therefore run away or used for other purposes. Tar is employed 
locally for general repairs, pathways, and for painting boats and 
junks in the harbour. 


DISTRIBUTION. 


very difficult problem. The principal street (Queen’s Road), 
which used to be on the water-front a few years ago, is now 800 
yards inland, with two broad streets in between. In Queen’s 
Road, the Gas Company have two 12-inch diameter mains, one of 
which runs direct from the gas-works to the centre of the city. 


Large sugar refineries, new docks and factories, and hundreds of 


The Gas Company have the Government contract for the street 
lighting, which is done by incandescent burners, and which, when 
viewed from the Peak or harbour, presents a fine and fairy-like 


| picture. 


The total number of consumers in Hong-Kong is 2700, of whom 
1760 are Chinese; and there is every prospect that the more they 


| learn of the advantages of gas, the more the consumption will 
The hill formation of the island makes the distribution of gas a | 


rapidlyincrease. Even asitis, the output has doubled itself between 
the years 1900 and 1908. The increase has somewhat varied, on 
account of war scares and disasters by terrific gales. The 1906 


| typhoon which raged in Hong-Kong Harbour caused a loss of 


demand, the Gas Company have erected two gasholders in the | 


district. The gas is pumped into these holders through a special 
8-inch diameter main from the West Point works. From this 
storage station (called Wanchai), there is a 10-inch diameter main 
laid along Queen’s Road East to the centre of the city, and alsoa 


6-inch diameter main supplying the eastern district beyond the | 


Wanchai storage station. 

From the West Point works there runs up the Peak a main 
supplying the western portion of it; and it joins on to another 
main of 8 inches diameter which runs from Wanchai and supplies 
the eastern part of the Peak. It has been found necessary to 
control the ever-varying gas pressures by means of automatic 
governors. There is a weekly inspection of the apparatus, as it 
is affected by atmospheric conditions, and also owing to the fact 
that the mercury has at times been stolen by Chinamen 
who have once been employed by the Gas Company. 


about 20,000 Chinese, and great damage to property, which re- 


| sulted in a slump in all trades and business. The very day 
The Eastern part of Hong-Kong is growing very rapidly. | 


the writer landed in Hong-Kong (June 30), he heard that on the 


| Canton and North Rivers there had been the “biggest flood 
workmen’s dwellings are being built. To meet this increased | 


known within the memory of man,” as the “ China Mail” put it. 
But, notwithstanding all these drawbacks, the increase is as stated, 
and may be taken at an average of 16 per cent. 

The introduction of gas-engines is entirely in the hands of the 
suction-gas plant makers, who take full advantage of the present 
price of gas. As the demand for power is not very great at 
present, it is not worth bothering about making an alteration in 
price until the amount of business warrants the change. 

The fittings department of the Company has lately made rapid 
progress. All gas-fitting in the city may be said to be done by the 
Gas Company, as there are very few Chinese plumbers who 
would undertake gas-fitting. A commencement has been made, 
however, by one or two of the Gas Company’s late fitters, who 
have left their employ and started in a small way of business 
themselves ; but this has not developed to any very great extent. 





Besides regulating the general pressure at the Peak, 
there is a series of undulating districts—varying from 
1200 to 1800 feet—which require attention. The pres- 
sure in the town and on the sea level is 20-1oths, while 
at the Peak it is regulated to 30-10ths and 4o-1oths. 
The new gasholder will greatly help the lower level 
pressure, and will improve the efficiency of inverted 
burners. Lucas lamps are largely used in many of the 
stores, warehouses, and shops; but no high-pressure 
lighting has yet been introduced. 

Naphthalene gave a good deal of trouble some little 
time ago; but this has been considerably checked by 
spraying benzine or gazine into the main. 

All the meters are wet ones, which are particularly 
satisfactory in this peculiar climate. It is Mr. 
M‘Cubbin’s impression that slot-meters could not be 
used owing to the coinage; but another reason is that 
a Chinaman could not be trusted with a meter that 
contained any money. The writer’s short experience 
in China would tend to confirm this view. Everyone 
does his utmost to outdo the foreigner. 

The illuminating power of the gas is 14} candles. 
There is competition with the electric light, the price 
of which is 30 cents per unit—gas being 2°75 dollars 
(Mexican) per 1000 cubic feet. In a city like Hong- 
Kong, where the heat is so terrific, everybody who can 
afford it has an electric fan; and as the Electric Com- 
pany will not supply the current for fans without one 
uses the electric light as well, this is a great advantage 
to the Electric Company. 








Photograph No. 126.—Women carrying away the Debris from the Excavation for the 
New Gasholder Tank.—Each Woman receives a Check for every Two Baskets. 
Mr. M‘Cubbin, the Engineer and Manager, is seen in the Photograph. 
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Besides, the Gas Company demand that all plumbers’ work must 
be passed by the Company’s inspector before the gas is turned 
on. This is a good idea, as it keeps up the high standard of work- 
manship. All fittings, fires, &c., are hired out by the Gas Com- 
pany, who do a good trade in this way; and the consumer is 
guaranteed that he gets the best advice and apparatus. 

The collection of gas accounts is done by “ shroffs”’ (collec- 
tors) ; and all money thus received is paid into the Gas Company 
the following day. This system, the writer understands, is a great 
success, but must put a considerable amount of work upon the 
office staff. It is a recognized rule that all accounts should be 
paid monthly. 

Advertising is not forgotten by the Resident Engineer. A 
sample of a Chinese circular issued by the Gas Com- 


could induce him to leave them fora moment. He resides in a 
splendid large house built by the Company, and situated in the 
centre of the Chinese quarter. Every little point in the works is 
noticed by this Scotsman’s eye, and remedied in time, as he 
thoroughly believes in a gradual repair and renewal—thus keeping 
the whole plant in a thorough state of efficiency. It is the writer’s 
opinion that the Directors have in Mr. M‘Cubbin a thoroughly 
practical and conscientious Manager, who is a Scotsman to the 
core and means what he says, with no beating about the bush. 
It was indeed a great pleasure to meet him; and the writer ex- 
presses his best thanks for the time, trouble, and hospitality 
extended to him at the works. 

Lastly, the shareholders of the Company are fortunate in 





pany, comparing the prices of gas and electric light, 
might be of interest to English readers. 

The Gas Manager in China—as elsewhere—often re- 
ceives letters of complaint couched in the quaintest 
language; and Mr. M‘Cubbin is no exception to the 
rule. One complainant writes to him thus: “ Outside 
of the house has gas come out and the lamp is dark- 
ness. Your kindly sunt some workmen at once come 
to the house see how can the gas come out from 
where.” Another letier was much more urgent. It 
ran: “I beg you that my house’s Gas-engin was broke 
and many Gas was escape. Every time the room are 
fulling the Gas’s smell. If you could not come I will 
come to very dangerous. Please!! Soon!!” Needless 
to say, any such complaints are at once attended to 
and the consumers pacified. 

Anyone who knows Hong-Kong will say that it is 
the most unhealthy place in the Far East, with its “no 
sanitation scheme,” its millions of plague rats, and its 
terrific heat. The first drawback refers to the endless 
abortive schemes taken up by the Sanitary Board, and 
all dropped because the property owners’ pockets 
would feel the primary burden of expense. In regard 
to the second item, the Government some time ago 
offered 5 cents for all rats caught. Things went well, 
until it was discovered that the Chinese were importing 
junk loads of rats from all parts, at 1 cent each, and reselling 
them to the Government for 5 cents. As for the heat, in July 
one lives in nothing but a running stream of perspiration even 








on the top of the Peak, while at the sea-level it is unbearable. | 


Europeans ought to take the strictest precautions. 

Mr. John M‘Cubbin is well known among the Scotch gas 
managers at home and also among the members of the Man- 
chester District Institution of Gas Engineers, as some few years 
ago he held the position of Engineer and Manager of the Chorley 
(Lancs.) Gas-Works. His interest in his works is so great that 
he makes them his hobby as well as his business, and nothing 
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Reproduction (about half size) of a Chinese Gas Company’s 
Advertisement. 
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Under the gas-burner, the wording is: Only one of these gas-lights will 
give 70-candle power, and will use 334 cubic feet of gas in 84 hours, which, 
at $2°75 per 1000 cubic feet, equals 9°1 cents. 

Under the electric-jight fitting, the wording is: It will take eight of these 
electric lights to give 70-candle power, and will use 2 units of electricity in 
8} hours, which will cost (at 30 cents each) 60 cents in all. 








Photograph No. 127.—The River at Canton. 


having as their Chairman the well-known Consulting Engineer, 
Mr. A. F. Phillips, whose reputation stands so high. They can, 
therefore, be easy in their minds that their gas-works’ property 
and general interests are well looked after; and from the writer’s 


| visit and information obtained in this British possession, they 


may rest assured that the Company’s future prosperity is as safe 


as a rock. 
CANTON. 


Opportunity was taken by the writer of visiting the famous 
city of Canton, South China. It is about eight hours distant by 
steamer from Hong-Kong. It is a place of wonderful bazaars in 
narrow streets, joss houses, pagodas, and factories—the whole 
place teeming with a population of four millions. There is a 
floating mass of the population numbering 400,000 people who 
all live in small sampans and house-junks, and make a small 
living by carrying goods and passengers to and fro. (See Photo- 
graph No. 127 of the Riverat Canton.) Canton is built on a large 
level plain. At present no gas-works exist, although a movement 
is now on foot for the formation of a company which is awaiting 
its final note of concession. The opening-up for main-laying in 
the narrow streets, which are only 6 feet wide and are paved with 
heavy granite blocks, will form one of the greatest difficulties. 

Kerosene oil is burnt at present in the streets, private houses, 
bazaars, and on the boats. There is no electric light station. 
The water supply and general sanitation are awful; the Canton 
River acting as the recipient of all refuse. 


MACAO. 


The next trip was made to Macao (Photograph No. 128), a Chinese 
and Portuguese settlement about 40 miles from Hong-Kong. It 
is a beautiful town, built on Spanish lines throughout, and having 


| distinct European and Chinese portions. After visiting places of 
| interest too numerous to mention, gas-works met the eye. The 


plant, however, proved to have been erected for generating pro- 
ducer gas for driving the gas-engines of the electric light works, 
which supply the needs of Macao. 

After calling at Keelung on the island of Formosa, which is now 
a Japanese possession, and visiting the town of Taihoku, the s.s. 


| Siberia, in stifling and foggy weather, arrived at the mouth of the 


| Yang-tse-Kiang River. 


A further journey up the river of one 


| hour in the ship’s launch, between well-cultivated banks indicat- 


am ———_ 


ing a wealthy and thriving country, the beautiful city of Shanghai 
was reached. 
SHANGHAI. 


There are no ancient designs of warehouses, no filthy dwellings 
with miserable jetties, no horrible slums which one usually 
comes in contact with in a shipping port, no squalor or misery 
among the working classes—none of this. The surroundings 
showed at once that the government of the city must be in good 
hands. Law and order in this territory are kept by a mixed con- 
stabulary of Indians and Chinese, who have behind them a force 
of river gunboats of Great Britain, America, and France, ever 
ready to strike a blow at a moment’s notice. No leniency is 


allowed, as experience has taught the Occidentals that Orientals 
treat tact and diplomacy as signs of weakness. 
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Huge factories, stores, warehouses, and shipbuilding —_[~ 
yards are located on the banks of this magnificent 
waterway, and steamers of the largest tonnage on the 
Pacific are seen anchored about 16 miles up the river 
and within the city boundary. The river reminds the 
writer of the Nile or Hooghly or Irawadi in regard to 
the great expanse of swift-flowing water of ever muddy 
appearance. The equipment of everything is based on 
the most western ideas as regards construction and 
development, coupled with a pleasing artistic effect of 
tidiness. The grounds surrounding the buildings are 
laid out with grass lawns and neat pathways. The 
roads are wide, and would do credit to any European 
city. They are kept scrupulously clean, and in most 
cases are laid with asphalt, similar to that used in 
London. Photograph No. 129 shows a main street in 
Shanghai. 

The business buildings are large and lofty, in stone 
and brick, while the residential and European portions 
are magnificently laid out with the most artistic garden- 
ing one can possibly see in any country, and the best 
yet seen by the writer. The Chinese portion is built 
on modern lines, being under western jurisdiction. Yet 
all the native habits and customs, shops, and amuse- 
ments are maintained, but free from the filth and 
odours experienced in Canton. 

The water supply and sanitation of Shanghai are 
very good; and the general health of the city is there- 
fore assured. There is a stringent medical inspection 
on all boats entering and discharging passengers from 
all ports. The population of all nationalities is 250,000, of whom 
about 20,000 are Europeans. 


SHANGHAI GAS COMPANY’S WORKS. 
The writer upon landing jumped in a rickshaw and told the 








Photograph No. 128.—Macao and its Landing Place. 


Chinese coolie to go to the gas-works, which lie about a mile- 
and-a-half from the landing stage. 
Photograph No. 130) meets the eye when turning the corner out 
of the main street. Built of red brick and faced with stone, one 
can easily detect the hand of a European architect. Having 
presented his card, the writer was disappointed to find 
that the Chief Engineer and General Manager, Mr. H. 
King-Hiller, M.Inst.Mech.E., had left for England the 
day before, and would be away for some months. He 
has occupied his present position for the past fifteen 
years, and prior to that was under Mr. William King 
at the Liverpool Gas- Works. 


The present Acting Manager is Mr. F. W. Potter, 
who very kindly gave the statistical information con- 
tained in this article, and who also in turn introduced 
the writer to his Assistant, Mr. J. W. Mackay. Mr. 
Potter is a nephew of Mr. J. Eunson, of the North- 
ampton Gas-Works, and served his articles under him. 
Mr. Mackay was a pupil of the late Mr. Dexter at the 
Winchester Gas-Works, and was afterwards Works’ 
Manager under Mr. Veevers at Rochester. From there, 
he went as Assistant to Mr. James Watson in Calcutta; 
eventually being successful in securing his present 
position. 

With Mr. Mackay, the writer inspected the gas-works 
and plant. It will be seen from Photograph No. 130 
(already referred to), that the offices are on one side 
of the road with a river running parallel to it. The 
coal used is mostly Japanese with a small percentage 
of Newcastle (Australia). The whole of it is brought 
to the works by lighters, and is emptied by baskets as 
before described and carried to the coal-stores, the 
total capacity of which is 6000 tons. From here the 
coal is elevated by means of bucket elevators to a 


A fine block of offices (see | 





| 











Photograph No. 129.—A Main Street in Shanghai. 


20-ton overhead bunker, which is the feeder for the charging- 
machine. 

There are two retort-houses—lofty, well ventilated, and wide— 
containing 23 beds of horizontal retorts, arranged in eights, and 
measuring 22 inches by 16inches. They are heated by regenera- 
tive furnaces, and are charged and drawn by West’s 
latest designed electrical rotary charger and dis- 
charger. The retort-house may be designated a 
stage-floor one, with a lofty coke basement for the 
reception of the coke from above and for attention 
to the clinkering. At present, the coke is quenched by 
hand; but it will not be very long before hot-coke con- 
veyors are almost certain to be introduced, so as to 
make the entire carbonizing operation automatic. 
The whole of the labour throughout is Chinese; and 
the men appear to give every satisfaction and atten- 
tion to their work. There is, however, European 
supervision in each department. 

A fine cluster of annular condensers is in use, number: 
ing 32 tubes, 20 feet high by 3 feet diameter in one set, 
and 48 tubes, 25 feet high and 3 feet diameter in the 
other (see Photograph No. 131). All the condensers 
are water cooled, and have matchboard coverings, 
owing to the terrific heat; for, as Mr. Potter said, 
“Unless we have that, the gas would come out hotter 
than it went in.” 

The exhauster-house contains six of Gwynne’s ex- 
hausters. There are three Pelouze and Audouin tar- 
extractors after them; and immediately following come 
two Livesey washers and two rotary scrubbers. Four 
tower scrubbers by Dempster’s complete this part of 
the plant. 

The purifier-house is of the stage-floor type, and contains two 
sets of boxes, one set with water-sealed covers, and the other 
dry-sealed. The boxes are discharged on to the ground floor, 
— ‘the fresh oxide is raised in trucks by means of a hydraulic 

oist. 





Photograph No. 130,—Shanghai Gas Offices, Gas-Works’ Entrance, and Gasholder. 
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All the gasholders are columnless, and are of Messrs. 
Dempster’s spiral-guided make. There are two of one 
million cubic feet capacity each, and a third of half-a- 
million cubic feet. A distinct novelty is séen with one 
of the larger holders. It has an annular stedl tank 
raised from the ground, thus affording a splendid cool 
chamber or store underneath. The writer after walk- 
ing round the works in the broiling sun gave praise 
when he landed underneath this gasholder tank. ‘It 
was like entering an ice chamber. The holder is a 
splendid piece of work, and should be an example to 
other companies in Oriental and tropical climates to 
adopt this elevated tank principle. 

There are three station meters, two of the rotary and 
one of the ordinary water type. Of the governors, one 
is used as a “ booster” into the centre of the district, 
together with a De Laval turbine booster with fan, 
which is used at night time. 

A carburetted water-gas plant was next reached, 
contained in a well-designed steel structural building 
faced with red brick (Photograph No. 132). The 
plant was erected by Messrs. Humphreys and Glasgow, 
and is of a capacity of 1,200,000 cubic feet per day. 
It is worked regularly. The engine-house—containing 
exhausters, blowers, and pumps—is specially designed 
for the excessively hot climate and is well ventilated. 
This can also be said of the generality of the plant, 
which needs no further description, as everyone is 
familiar with this firm’s class of work. 

A large sulphate of ammonia plant turns out a very 











Photograph No. 132.—Carburetted Water-Gas Building at Shanghai. 


good salt, for which there is a fair demand. A 
Dempster tar-still is also in operation. Tar, however, 
is mostly sold in bulk, and fetches about 23d. per 
gallon. The price of coke is 14s. per ton, and com- 
mands a fair market. 

There are the usual repairing shops; and Photograph 
No. 133 is a snapshot of Chinese labourers and a 
Chinese joiner at work. 

Keen competition exists between the Standard Oil 
Company and the Asiatic Petroleum Company, which 
is felt to the Gas Company’s advantage in the lower 
price of oil, but to their disadvantage owing to the 
first-named Oil Company supplying oil-lamps at an 
exceedingly cheap rate to the Chinese, who largely use 
this light. Great competition with gas thus arises. 

The Municipality have their own electric light works ; 
the price of current being 5d. per unit, as compared 
with gas at $1°60, or (say) 3s. per 1000 cubic feet. 

The public lighting is partly done by the Gas Com- 
pany, who use incandescent burners for the purpose. 
The Municipal Council test the gas daily for its candle 
power ; the standard being 15 candles. 

The length of gas-mains runs out to nearly 13 miles. 
There is a 6-inch steel high-pressure main from the 
gas-works to an out-station, a distance of about three 
miles. The initial pressure is 5 lbs. per square inch, 
against 5 inches into the gasholder. 

Wet meters are used everywhere, as, on account 
of the climate, they are found the most satisfactory. 








Photograph No. 131.—Cluster of Annular Condensers. Mr. Mackay is in Front. 


Slot-meters are not employed, for the same reasons as 
——— were given the writer for their non-use at Hong-Kong— 
namely, difficulties of coinage and dishonesty of the 
Chinese. Gas-cookers also fare very badly, owing to 
the fact that the Chinese servant receives his “tip” 
from the coke and oil merchant, but cannot get it from 
the Gas Company. Gas-engines, however, find a good 
market, and have been largely introduced by the Gas 
Company, who are agents for Messrs. Crossley Bros. 

In 1907, the rate of increase in the gas consumption 
was g} per cent., which showed itself more in the in- 
crease of private lighting than in any other form—the 
number of consumers being 6500. 

The gas-works in general may be said to have been 
rebuilt throughout ; and Mr. King-Hiller must be com- 
plimented upon the way he has undertaken the work. 
Everything is of the latest, and is methodically 
arranged. There are still two acres of land available 
for future extensions, out of the ten acres at present 
occupied by the works. 

The Shanghai Gas Company, Limited (which was 
founded in 1863), is a local Company ; its shares being 
quoted in the Far Eastern papers. The Board of 
Directors is European, with head offices in Shanghai. 
Consequently, there is no delay in settling any matter 
that may arise in connection with the Company’s 
business. 

In concluding, the writer thanks Mr. King-Hiller for 
permission to go round his interesting works, and also 
Mr. Potter and Mr. Mackay for their kindness and 
courtesy. 








Photograph No. 133.—Chinese Labourers and Joiner at Work. 





_The Council of the newly-formed Concrete Institute have 
decided to hold their first two general meetings on Thursday next 
and the 17th prox., at the United Service Institution, Whitehall. 


At the first meeting Mr. C. F. Marsh, M.Inst.C.E., Assistant- 
Engineer, Metropolitan Water Board, will contribute a paper on 
‘* The Composition and Uses of Plain and Re-inforced Concrete,” 
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MODERN SYSTEMS OF COAL CARBONIZATION. 


At the recent Annual Meeting of the American Gas Institute, 
a paper on the subject of “ Vertical Retorts and other Systems 
of Coal Carbonization” was presented by Mr. J. H. Taussia, of 
Philadelphia. 

The author began by pointing out that the two great struggles 
in the development of coal-gas apparatus during the past hundred 
years had been to reduce the bench fuel and lessen the amount 
and severity of retort-house labour; and that to these two objects 
almost all the improvements in the design of modern retort- 
settings could betraced. The progress had been, first, to substi- 
tute clay for iron retorts; next to change the shallow fire to a 
deeper one and admit secondary air; and then to produce gaseous 
firing by passing this air round the walls of the producer or under 
the floor of the combustion chamber to therecuperators. It was 
the introduction of the Siemens regenerator in 1861 which un- 
doubtedly gave gas engineers the idea of recuperation. Some 
tests carried out by Dr. Fischer at the Hanover Gas-Works in 
1880 showed that the different systems of settings then in use in 
Germany gave the following results, expressed in percentages of 
the coal carbonized: Direct-fired, 23; Stettin recuperators, 19; 
Liegel slit recuperators, 15; Klénne grate, 13. Since that time, 
some English and Continental makers had reduced the bench 
fuel to 9 per cent. of the coal carbonized. The limit to recupera- 
tion might be said tu be the heat necessary in the waste gases to 
give the bench sufficient draught; and it had been fixed at about 
500° Fahr. 

Turning to labour-saving devices, the author briefly reviewed 
the several systems now in use, all of which had, he said, proved 
serviceable under the wear and tear of retort-house work. The 
expense of maintaining charging and discharging machines had, 
however, led to the development of inclined retorts, large instal- 
lations of which were to be found in nearly all the important gas- 
making establishments abroad. They possessed the advantage, 
apart from conveyors, of having little machinery connected with 
them; but they required the workmen to be exposed to consider- 
able heat, and after being in use for several months generally 
needed poking to discharge the coke. They were also, like hori- 
zontal retorts, liable to cause trouble with the ascension pipes 
and the hydraulic main. Subsequently, vertical retorts were in- 
troduced; and to these the author next directed his attention— 
the following being a summary of his remarks. 

The history of the vertical retort dates back many years; butit 
has been in successful use for the manufacture of illuminating gas 
only ashort time. More than thirty years ago, in Blanzy, a vertical 
Appolt oven was installed for making coke ; all the gas being used 
for heating the ovens. Little was learned from this installation 
that has been of much use to those who have been developing the 
present vertical settings. A few miles outside Darmstadt there 
are some vertical retorts for distilling shale, which have been in 
operation for many years. They were heated by a producer con- 
tained in the setting, and the shale coke was used for fuel. This 
setting, although crude, contained many features to be found in 
the modern settings. In Scotland they have for a long time used 
vertical retorts for distilling oil from shale; and continuous 
systems were devised as far back as 1870, and have since been 
brought to a high state of perfection. 

In adapting the continuous system to the carbonization of coal 
for making gas, Messrs. Woodall and Duckham have so far met 
with more success than any of their predecessors or contempo- 
raries; but their progress has not beeneasy. A detailed account 
of what they have done may be found in the paper read by Mr. 
Woodall at the meeting of the Institution of Gas Engineers in 
June last.* The principal features of the system as now working 
appear to be: (1) The retorts are not opened either for charging 
or discharging ; hence the usual dust and smoke of retort-houses 
are done away with. (2) The retorts are not subjected to sudden 
changes in temperature, and should therefore have a long life. 
(3) The hottest part of the bench is at the top; and if that should 
be burnt out, it can be replaced without disturbing the greater 
part of the setting below. (4) Large capacity per foot of ground 
area and per foot of retort. (5) Thin tar. (6) High yields. (7) 
Little pressure at the bottom ot the retort. 

While Messrs. Woodall and Duckham were working on their 
system, two engineers in France—M M. Verdier and Teulon—were 
experimenting with a similar system in Lyons. M. Verdier stated 
that his plants had shown some promise; but his experiments 
were interrupted. His principal trouble was to get the green coal 
in the top of the retort to flow well; the coke in the lower portion 
never stuck. There was no trouble with either charging or dis- 
charging mechanism. These consisted of cocks, similar to those 
used by Messrs. Woodall and Duckham. It is quite probable 
that had M. Verdier had sufficient heat in the top of his retorts, 
the green coal would not have stuck. Another system which was 
at one time promising, but is not at present in use, is the Settle- 
Padfield, in which the coal was charged witha plunge-feed. This 
was done away with, and the retort charged directly from the 
shoot. It was the sticking of the coke which caused this system 
to be given up. Other experiments with the continuous system 
were made by Mr. George R. Love, of Guildford, who has since 
designed a setting with the retorts at an angle of 45°, and charged 
intermittently. 





* See ‘‘ JOURNAL,”’ Vol. CII., p. 802. 





The intermittent systems of vertical retorts as well as chamber 
ovens bave so far been developed to a greater extent than the 
continuous systems. It is the general opinion of Continental 
engineers who have within the past three or four years installed 
inclined or horizontal retorts, that these are out of date, and that 
new apparatus will certainly be either a vertical or inclined oven 
system. Four plants of the Dessau system were visited by the 
author. They were chosen as being typical of the two styles of 
setting—i.c., those with four-metre and five-metre retorts—and 
were at Zurich, Mariendorf, Oberspree, and Cologne.** The prin- 
cipal object in most of the plants on the Continent is to get as 
much gas per ton of coal, of a fair calorific value, as they can, 
irrespective of candle power. This is made possible because 
everybody uses Welsbach mantles. In all these vertical plants 
steam is injected into the retorts towards the close of the charge; 
the time of steam varying from one to three hours. This steaming 
increases the yield considerably, and also lowers the candle power. 
The calorific value, however, is not decreased in proportion—in 
fact, the gas made in these vertical retorts has a high heating 
value for its illuminating power. This can probably be explained 
by the fact that the gas does not come in contact with the hot 
sides of the retort, and must therefore depend for its light-giving 
power on its fixed illuminants and methane which have high heat- 
ing values per candle compared with benzol. It requires some- 
thing like 1200° Fahr. to make benzol; and if the gas goes up the 
centre of the charge, there is no way of it reaching this tempera- 
ture. Dr. Bueb insists that the retorts must be full. There seems 
a decided possibility, however, that the illuminating value would 
be increased if the gas were exposed, before leaving the retort, 
to some fixing heat—not sufficient to make much lampblack, but 
enough to break up some of the tarry vapours into benzol, and 
utilize all the paraffin oils in the coal. Provision was made for 
this in the design of a vertical setting for Manchester (New Hamp- 
shire) which will be described later. 

Through the courtesy of Herr Weis, the Municipal Gas Engi- 
neer, a thorough inspection was made of the operation of his 
vertical plant at Zurich. Although capable of making 1} million 
cubic feet of gas a day, it had only two men on each shift for fill- 
ing and discharging the retorts. It also had a hydraulic main man, 
two clinkering men, and a man to look after conveyors, &c. One 
can readily see that the labour costs must be verylow. Theretorts 
were charged every 10} hours, and steam was injected into the 
bottom of them 13 hours before the charge was dropped. We 
saw the retorts, holding about half-a-ton, charged and discharged 
at the rate of about onea minute. Screened coal only was being 
used; and most of the charges dropped out well. A few stuck, 
however, due to excessive carbon on the walls of the retort. The 
extreme top of the charge at times also hung. It, however, is 
easily poked down. The cause for this is hard to explain, unless 
there is some tar condensed on the top mouthpiece, and it drips 
on the top of the coal, causing it to cake. The retorts had been 
running more than eight months at the time of the visit, and were 
still all in splendid condition. 

The largest installation of vertical retorts built so-far is the 
one at Cologne. It has two houses containing 120 retorts, each 
4 metres long. The houses were originally used for horizontals ; 
but these were taken out, and two complete vertical plants, with 
conveyors, &c., were installed. At this plant they use run-of-mine 
coal. Two men in each house do the whole charging and dis- 
charging, scurfing,&c. For each 24-hour day the labour required 
to operate both retort-houses is 21 men, or 7 men for each eight- 
hour shift. For a plant making over 3} million cubic feet of gas 
a day, this labour is very small; the costs in comparison with 
inclines and hand-charged horizontals being in the proportions 
of 1 for verticals, 3 for inclines, 8 for horizontals. These settings 
had been running for fourteen months, and all the retorts were 
still in good condition. 

At Mariendorf the retorts are 5 metres long. Each bench con- 
tains 12 instead of 10 retorts; the latter figure being usual with 
4-metre retorts. The Engineer strongly favours the longer re- 
torts. There were many interesting things to see at this plant. 
One of these was a recently designed long section retort or verti- 
cal chamber. These chambers are made of small bricks, inter- 
locked in a way similar to the shale retorts. Each retort held 
three times as much coal as the standard 5-metre retort, and 
there were just half as many toa bench. They had operated a 
bench of chamber retorts for three months; but up to the time 
of the visit the results had not been so encouraging as had been 
hoped for, due to high bench fuel. 

Oberspree has four vertical benches of the same dimensions as 
those at Mariendorf. This plant has a capacity of 700,000 cubic 
feet per day, and is operated by one man to each shift. He first 
opens the lids above, then discharges the coke from the bottom, 
and afterwards goes above again to charge and close the top lids. 
At the time of the visit only two benches were under fire, and the 
one man in charge was idle most ofthetime. They charge every 
twelve hours. They have a De Brouwer conveyor for taking the 
coke away, and a bucket elevator with a screen on the top to 
divide the lumps from the fine coal. The coal is distributed along 
the storage bin by means of dump-cars. The benches have been 
running for almost two years, and are still in good condition. 
With the exception of occasional sticking of the coke in the very 
top of the retort, most of the charges come out clean. Theretorts 





* These plants have all been described at various times in the pages of 
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have to be decarbonized every three to six weeks ; and the process 
is very simple. The lower retort-lids are slightly opened, and a 
piece of sheet metal, with only a few small holes in it, is put over 
the open top mouthpiece. These holes are put in to regulate the 
anger of air passing through the retort and prevent it getting 
oo hot. 

About two years ago, it became necessary to make an extension 
of thecoal-gas plant at Manchester (N.H.) Vertical retorts having 
shown considerable promise in trials abroad, it was decided to 
instal them. In an effort to avoid some troubles which had been 
experienced with existing designs, and to still further improve the 
working, some entirely new features were embodied in this setting, 
which is shown in the accompanying illustration. The system of 
intermittent charging was adopted because it appeared satisfactory 
and simpler in construction and operation. There were a number 
of things that seemed important to the success of a setting in 
America. It should have large capacity in proportion to ground 
area, should make gas of good candle power, should be as near 
proof against destruction by overheating as possible, the retorts 
should be heated evenly, and the mechanism should be easy to 
operate. Reports have come from abroad that some of the plants 


had caused trouble from the melting of the lower section of the 
retorts. Knowing that they had access to the most refractory 
clays, we inferred that care must be taken in the distribution of 








Manchester (New Hampshire) Retort-Setting. 


heat so as to prevent softening of the lower part of the retort, as 
retorts are heavy and their weight must be borne by their hottest 
portion. 

The Dessau setting in use at that time had producer gas and 
secondary air meeting at the entrance to the retort chamber in 
such a way as to be pretty sure to have some of the flame im- 
pinging ontheretort. To avoid this, and to allow the gases to mix, 
a combustion chamber was placed between the furnace and the 
retorts. This chamber also acted as a distributor of the heated 
gases round the retorts. It appeared probable that the retort 
chamber in the Dessau setting was not located in the best position, 
relative to the furnace, to utilize the ground space to the best 
advantage. The furnace should be on the narrow instead of the 
wide side of the chamber; and this, furthermore, ensures an even 
distribution of the furnace gases round the retorts. The retort 
chamber was therefore made narrow, and the gases introduced at 
the narrow end. The furnace was extended outside the setting, 
so as to permit barring-down of the clinker from the top, if neces- 
sary. An asbestos packed charging-door was used, and the ash- 
pan chamber was separated from the chamber above, so that 
primary air could not bye-pass the grate and go up the front of 
the fire. The recuperators ,were placed above the generator and 
combustion chamber ; and the introduction of the secondary air 
was so arranged that part of it could be admitted half-way up the 
retorts. 





Each of the two benches (only one of which was operated) con- 
sisted of nine retorts 18 ft. 6 in. long, with elliptical sections 
12 in. by 18 in. on the bottom and 8 in. by 14 in. on the top. It 
was thought that a small retort would carbonize more coal for 
its volume in 24 hours than a large one, due to the short space 
heat had to travel through the coke—a poor conductor—to the 
centre of the charge. However true this may be, a combination 
of a small retort with slight taper and rough inside surface was 
not a success, inasmuch as the coke did not drop out as it should 
have done. At first this sticking of coke was aggravated by an 
enamel on the inner surface of the retorts. This became sticky 
when hot; but in a short time enough coke was absorbed by it 
to make it lose its adhesive qualities. It, however, left the sur- 
face quite rough. The joints in the retorts did not fit so well as 
they might have done, which helped to hold up the coke. 

Run-of-mine West Virginia coal was used. A charge of about 
850 lbs. was burnt off in six hours, but could not be discharged at 
all until it had been left in the retort for eight hours. Even then 
it took more or less poking from both top and bottom to make it 
fall. However, when left in the retort for twelve hours, the 
charge would almost invariably drop out without poking. Some 
trials were then made with screened coal, and it was found that 
with this the retorts would readily discharge. The experiments 
seemed to prove the following as to the behaviour of coal in 
these retorts: (1) That a coal having the most voids or open 
spaces would shrink the most. Such a coal is one of even-sized 
lumps. A mixture of large and small lumps is little better than a 
mixture of slack and lump. It is better to mix the lumps and the 
slack thoroughly than to permit slack and lumps, each by itself, 
to be alternately charged. (2) That the maximum shrinkage of 
coke does not take place until the coke has remained some time 
in the retorts after the charge is burnt off. (3) That a moderate 
heat in the retorts is better than either very high or low heats. 
When too hot, the coke becomes sticky ; and when too cool, it 
does not shrink much. A space of about 3 feet was left over the 
coal in the retorts to allow for fixing the gas. Unfortunately, the 
plant was not isolated so that results could be obtained separately 
from a stack of horizontals ; but the average candle-feet of the 
combined plants (the verticals making about half the gas) did not 
deteriorate during the three months the vertical plant was run. 
An interesting feature of the working of the verticals was that in 
three months’ operation with all kinds of heats there was no accu- 
mulation of carbon in the retorts. 

Inasmuch as the retorts were not satisfactory, and their faults 
were evident, it was decided to make an experiment to find out 
what was the best size and taper to suit the coals in America. 
Smooth operation must be possible with coal of any size ; to be 
limited to the use of screened coal is practically not permissible. 
The small retorts have been removed, and five others of four 
different sections and tapers are to be tried. These retorts will 
hold from 1000 lbs. to 2200 lbs. when filled to within 3 feet of the 
top. The capacity of a setting such as that built for Manchester 
will be more than twice that of machine-stoked horizontals for the 
same retort-house ground area. The cost of building, settings, 
conveyors, &c., will be about the same for a given daily capacity 
for verticals as for machine-stoked horizontals. The saving, 
therefore, with the verticals would be a great reduction in labour 
and ground space; and, as with other vertical systems, the bye- 
products should be more valuable. 

At Etaples, M. Derval has erected vertical retorts consisting of 
two benches of four each.** These benches are so constructed 
that they can be made into eights by moving the back wall ; and 
this will be done when increased capacity is required. The 
arrangement of the retort chamber is similar to other systems 
of verticals ; the retorts being suspended and the furnace gases 
baffled. The hot furnace gases entér at the top and go down- 
wards. This is not like other intermittent verticals. For the 
best results, heat should be applied to the retort in proportion to 
its cross section area. In this setting, the maximum heat is ap- 
plied at the smallest part of the retort ; hence that part will have 
given off the gas long before the lower part, and the gas coming 
off from there will then have to pass through hot coke. 

The principal competitor of the Dessau system abroad is the 
Munich chamber oven, shown in the accompanying illustration. 
Many German engineers prefer these ovens to vertical retorts. 
It is a simple and well-designed setting with many good features. 
The plant at Munich is only a trial one, and no provision is made 
for coke handling. Such provision is, however, being made in 
their new installations. Each bench is 12 ft. 4 in. wide between 
the centres, and consists of three chambers, each 20 inches wide, 
6 feet high, and 13 ft.g in. long. They are inclined at an angle 
of about 35°. There are two doors, each about 20 inches square, 
on the upper end of the chamber. The upper one is used for 
charging, the lower one for admitting the pusher for starting the 
coke. The lower door is more than 6 feet long, and is hinged on 
the top. The combination of a sharp edge and several cottar 
bars make it very tight and efficient. The take-off pipe rises from 
the frame of the upper door. At the time of the visit, there was 
not a sign of a leak in any of the doors, despite the fact that there 
was from } to 1 inch pressure on the chambers. The coke was 
started by means of a small pusher operated by hand. After 
starting, it slid in one mass to a pit in front of the lower door. 
Two men on the charging and one on the discharging end do the 





* M. Derval’s system was illustrated in the ‘‘ JOURNAL ”’ for Sept. 11, 


1906 (p. 704). 
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Section of the Munich Retort-Chamber Setting. 


work, and labour should be very low, as they only charge every 
24 hours. The ovens had been working for two years with only 
slight repairs, and they seemed to be in good shape. There is 
one producer for each bench, and it is outside. One feature of 
these chambers is that, though carbon forms on the sides in about 
the same time as in vertical retorts, it can be removed in half-an- 
hour. It comes off in large sheets. The chambers are charged in 
half-a-minute direct from the coal-bins. 

There is an installation of these Munich ovens in Hamburg, 
consisting of ten benches of three chambers each.* These 
chambers are 24 ft. 6 in. long and 7 ft. 4 in. high. The door, 
however, is more than g feet long. The outside chambers are 
20 inches wide, the inside ones 24 inches. The charge per bench 
is nearly 18 tons. The chambers are at an angle of 35°. 

At the Brussels Municipal Gas-Works, trial has been made of 
an inclined retort enlarging toward the lower end. It is set in the 
middle of a bench of nines, and has beenin operation a year. It 
is charged in the usual way; but the coal is thrown in with suffi- 
cient velocity to practically fill the retort, which is about 15 feet 
long, has a 5-inch taper, and is set at the same angle as the 
others—viz., about 32°. The charge is burnt off in twelve hours. 
On the retort being discharged, the coke comes out in a mass 
without poking. The retort has given so much satisfaction that 
72 of them are being installed. 

Which of the systems that I have described in my paper will 
eventually prove to be the best, can hardly be decided at the 
present time. The Dessau system has been tried to a greater 
extent than any of the rest, and has proved itself a success, and 
superior to any previously devised. It remains to be seen, how- 
ever, whether it is or is not better than the others recently de- 
vised. The small Munich chamber ovens seem to yield as good 
total results, in combined gas and residuals, as the Dessau ver- 
ticals, and in other respects may possess features of superiority. 
This may also be true of the recently designed greatly enlarged 
form; but careful practical trial is necessary to demonstrate its 
qualities. The Woodall-Duckham system, although promising, 
has to be operated in a large setting and for some time before it 
can with certainty claim superiority over the others. The plant 
on this system installed at Nine Elms will give us a line on its 
possibilities.| The Derval system has had comparatively brief 
trial to date. A trouble to be overcome in connection with it is 
the sticking of coke—a difficulty experienced with the Manchester 
(N. H.) plant. It is expected that this trouble will be corrected 
by the greater taper of the new retorts which are to be installed 
at the latter place. Whatever may be the system or systems 
finally proving most successful, the gas fraternity are under obli- 
gations to the investigators in this field—notably Dr. Bueb, Herr 
Ries, and Messrs. Woodall and Duckham. 





* See ‘‘ JOURNAL,”’ Vol. CIII., pp. 94, 703. 
+ Reference is made to this installation in an article which appears else- 
where to-day, p. 474.—ED. J.G.L. 





HEATING GASHOLDER CUPS AND TANKS. 


By C. J. Ramssura, of Philadelphia. 
(Extracts from a Paper prepared for the American Gas Institute.] 

Question No. 17 put to the Bureau of Information was as follows : 
‘What is the plan of piping to use to keep the water in the tank 
and cups of a 400,000 cubic feet holder from freezing, in a locality 
where the mercury drops to 30° below zero.” To this question 
there were three replies, each containing valuable information, 
two of which were the result of practical work in districts where 
such weather was experienced. It occurred to me the subject 
was worth a somewhat closer study; and, at the request of the 
Technical Committee, I have prepared the following notes. 

Undoubtedly the problein of preventing the formation of ice in 
the steel tank and cups of a holder that is in an exposed position, 
and subjected to an occasional temperature of 30° below zero, is as 
difficult a one as we have to encounter; for it appears that in such 
cases complications arise which are unknown in the operation of 
the average holder in America. The difficulty is possibly due to 
the fact that where the water is in a quiescent state, as in a gas- 
holder tank, it is possible, and frequently happens, that it falls 
several degrees below freezing, in which condition only a slight 
motion will suddenly convert it into anchor ice, which will adhere 
to the sides of the tank. This is an exemplification of well-known 
phenomena. Cases have been known where a very considerable 
quantity of ice was found at a point at which tests made shortly 
before showed that no ice was present. In such a case it is 
necessary to take the precaution of seeing that the water at sus- 
pected points does not fall below such a temperature as will leave 
a margin sufficiently large, in the judgment of the superintendent, 
to provide against usual climatic conditions and also any sudden 
abnormal changes in temperature. 

Experience has further shown that, when the lower lift of the 
holder is landed, there is a tendency towards the formation of ice 
along the sides of the tank, on the weather side more rapidly 
than where a freer circulation can be obtained, and under the 
condition where the cold side is in direct communication with the 
warmer central portion of the holder. There are cases also in 
which the presence of considerable quantities of tar in a holder 
tends to make trouble through thickening and stratification pre- 
venting circulation during cold weather. The presence of ice in 
a tank may not only cause serious bending or wrinkling of the 
holder sheets and grips, but it may cause the cups to leak by 
settling on the ice. There have been instances where so much 
ice was found in a tank as to lift the framing for the crown sup- 
port, which, of course, is a very serious matter. 

Having fixed upon a temperature for the water in the tank, it 
should never be necessary to admit steam unless the temperature 
falls below a standard—say, 40° Fahr.—at what are believed to 
be the coldest points in the tank. It would seem judicious to 
decide to always admit steam to these points as soon as the tem- 
perature falls below this. The basis for economy will consist of 
frequent observations of temperature—turning off the steam when 
it is not needed, and turning it on again when it is shown to be 
required. This appears like unnecessary advice; but it is by no 
means unusual to find that the turning on of the steam has been 
postponed too long or neglected, and that in others it has been 
turned on in November and left on until March. Under these 
conditions the temperature in the tank may be as high as go° 
Fahr.; or, in the event of a particularly cold spell, this constant 
amount of steam may prove insufficient to meet the abnormal 
conditions, and the formation of ice results. 

Methods for Steam Admission.—In effecting the prevention of ice, 
three methods appear to be in use for the admission of the steam. 
One is simply to introduce a line of 4-inch or 3-inch piping, with 
or without an elbow, to give a current round the tank, and blow 
live steam straight to the point or points desired. Another 
method is to take the water, by means of an ejector, from the top 
of the tank, and introduce it half-way down and at the bottom. 
The argument offered for this method is that the surface of the 
water between the sides of the tank and the holder, being neces- 
sarily warmed by other jets, will introduce the warmest water 
obtainable, further heated by the ejecting steam, té the coldest 
locality, or to the bottom, from which it rises and ensures circu- 
lation at the cold points. The third method is to pick the cold 
water up by an ejector from the coldest points, and depend upon 
the replacement by the somewhat warmer water adjacent thereto, 
and the rapid motion of the water itself, to prevent the formation 
of ice. I am unable to say whether the second or the third 
method is the better. But I believe that either is better than the 
first; and I may say that we have met with success by using the 
third. 

The superintendent must judge for himself at how many points 
it will be necessary for the ejectors to be put to work. Local 
conditions, in addition to the ordinary climate, will be factors that 
will control. The introduction of steam along the surface of the 
tank and in the cups I recommend should be done by the use of 
ejectors which pull the water from the bottom and send it along 
in a current round the surface. While there is no novelty in this 
at the present time, I am aware that it is not universally used, 
and that many superintendents still employ the inserted open end 
of a pipe. I believe this is wasteful of steam; for by using an 
ejector the temperature can be maintained at a lower degree 
without danger of freezing, by reason of the motion given to the 
water through the cups and tank. 
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Ejectors—Having decided that ejectors are more economical 
than the use of live steam blown directly into the water, it is 
pertinent to discuss the different designs of thisapparatus. What 
we wish to obtain is an ejector that will give the greatest circula- 
tion with the smallest quantity of steam, and will operate at the 
lowest steam pressure. I have examined many designs, have ex- 
perimented with several types, and have in this study found an 
ejector which meets successfully the object to be attained. 

The accompanying diagrams (figs. 1 to 3) show four types of 
ejector, which it will be convenient to refer to as A, B, and C. 
The first was put into service in our plant in 1899, and we were 
much gratified to get what we thought were excellent results. It 
had been in use only a short time when we discovered that the 
consumption of steam had increased enormously ; and, upon ex- 
amination, we found that the steam orifice had worn away, so 
that the diameter was nearly twice as large as at first. We then 
designed another jet, which possessed the advantage of having an 
easily removable and cheaply replaceable steam orifice. It was 
sent to a firm of steam specialists, who re-designed it, and evolved 
type B, shown in fig. 2, which they patented. It will be noticed 
that the steam orifice F has the advantage of having a long open- 
ing; another advantage being that both the ejector and the cup- 
shaped piece E, into which the steam is delivered, are made of 
hardened brass. The size of this orifice is }inch. From itscon- 
struction, and from the material of which it is made, it disinte- 
grates very slowly, and consequently delivers a constant supply 
of steam at a steady velocity for a long period. Should these 
need to be replaced, it is easily done by removing the plugs X and 
Y, and placing new parts in position. We have had these ejectors 
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in service for between six and seven years. Our experience has 
shown that where the steam supply carries quantities of entrained 
water it is necessary to replace the orifice each year, while with 
drier steam we have had the ejectors in use for five years without 
replacement. 

The type of ejector shown in fig. 3 (C) was designed as a much 
cheaper article than B. This proved to be superior to the first, 
inasmuch as it had a longer orifice in the nipple, which was made 
of brass instead of iron. This did not suffer greatly from de- 
terioration; but we found further that C did not possess the same 
efficiency as an ejector as B, which would take up the water and 
discharge it at a rapid rate with but 5 lbs. steam pressure, and 
continue to operate until the pressure was almost cut off. Type C, 
on the contrary, would splutter at 18 lbs.,and would pick up only 
when 22 lbs. was reached ; and it ceased to operate at low pres- 
sures. We have, therefore, adopted type B as our standard 
ejector, inasmuch as it fulfils efficiently all the conditions that we 
originally desired in an ejector. 


Number and Position of Ejectors—The number of ejectors neces- , 


sary on a holder, and their position, are, of course, as I have said, 
matters which the superintendents must decide for themselves, in 
accordance with local conditions. In holders of between 1 and 3 
million cubic feet capacity, we have found that there should be 
eight ejectors in the tank. That is to say, this number provides 
a sufficient factor of safety, so that we are sure that in zero 
weather they will provesufficient. Ofthese eight, four draw from 
the bottom and discharge half-way up, and the rest draw half-way 
up and discharge just below the surface. These alternate round 
the tank; the majority of them, however, being placed on the 
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weather side. In the same manner we find that four ejectors for 
each cup are sufficient. The majority of these are also placed on 
the weather side. 

In passing, I may mention that where the holder is provided 
with outside stiffening legs, which practically cut off communication 
between the bays, there should be an ejector for each bay. 

Steam Hose.—The selection of the quality and kind of steam 
hose depends in a large measure on how it is proposed to put the 
steam into the cups and tanks. If it is to be simply blown in, 
without an ejector, long years of use give an undeniable standing 
to rubber hose; but if ejectors are to be used, rubber hose gives 
more trouble, on the whole, and is less satisfactory than metallic 
hose. It would not be proper to condemn entirely the use of 
rubber hose, even with ejectors, since our experience has shown 
this variety to have been in service several years without causing 
any difficulty. The principal trouble with rubber hose when 
using ejectors is that the inside disintegrates, causing small par- 
ticles of rubber and canvas to clog up the steam orifice. It also 
suffers from outside deterioration, either by weathering or from 
coming in contact from time to time with holder oil. It stiffens 
and hardens during the summer months when out of use, and 
must be frequently replaced. 

The alternative is to use metallic hose. This, I think, will 
give general satisfaction, though it also has certain drawbacks, 
chief among them being the difficulty experienced in keeping 
it properly lagged. The manufacturers of this article have for 
years tried to find a covering which, while sufficiently flexible, 
would not char from the inside and would stand weathering. A 
covering that is a combination of rubber and canvas rapidly 
detericrates ; while wool felt and silk felt both burn out in a 
short time. The most satisfactory covering which has been pro- 
posed up to the present time is made up of asbestos wick, 
wound closely, and fastened securely with fine copper wire 
around the hose. While this is in the process of being tried 
out, as it were, it seems to show improvement over the other 
varieties experimented upon. There is one other point in re- 
gard to metallic bose which must be closely followed. It is 
necessary to use much greater precaution to prevent the hose 
from freezing up than with rubber, inasmuch as it is almost im- 
possible to lower the metallic hose from the holder and thaw it 
out successfully without seriously injuring it. The rubber hose, 
on the contrary, does not require such care, though, of course, 
that which the metallic hose requires is only what any good 
routine would demand. After all is said, it has proved to be 
superior to rubber hose. I know of metallic hose which is in 
first-class condition after eight years’ continuous winter service ; 
while the best record for rubber hose with which I am acquainted 
is five years, and this is exceptional. Metallic hose costs about 
25 times as much as the best grade of rubber hose; but as it can 
be counted upon to last three times as long, while giving during 
the whole period much more satisfactory service, it is a profitable 
investment. 

Steam Supply to the Holdey—In the main steam supply to the 
holder two methods prevail; one being a circular pipe hung from 
the tank gallery. In such an arrangement, the method usually 
employed is to run the pipe from the boiler above ground to this 
circular ring, and allow the condensation to drain back towards 
the boiler. After a considerable experience with this method, I 
am led to believe that it can-be improved upon. In addition to 
being subject to freezing, the fact that the lagging must be sub- 
ject to weathering winter and summer is undesirable, and makes 
it difficult and expensive to keep it in proper condition. There 
appears to be no pipe covering that will stand the heat of 50 lbs. 
steam pressure that will not be entirely ruined in a short time if 
it lies in water or is exposed to heavy rains. We have experi- 
mented with various methods of laying steam-pipe, and have 
recently come across one which is worth considering. It is as 
follows: Stoneware pipe sections are delivered so scored that a 
gentle tap is sufficient to break them in two longitudinally. The 
bottom half is laid, and at intervals T-pieces are placed looking 
down and firmly embedded inconcrete. In these tees are placed 
iron supports for rollers which hold the steam-pipe to be run 
from the bottom of the stoneware section. After the bottom 
sections are laid, the steam-pipe is run, resting on the rollers. 
The whole line of pipe can then be tested. This being done, the 
space below and above the pipe is packed with asbestos sponge, 
and the upper pipe sections put on. This scheme also embraces 
an under drain of loosely laid terra-cotta pipe. A steam main 
laid in this manner is claimed to be well lagged, and ensured 
against moisture and ground water. Another suggestion is to lay 
the main in vitrified terra-cotta pipe, testing each length of steam- 
pipe before stringing the terra-cotta pipe on it, and filling each 
length with lagging material when in place—the main to be made 
concentric with the terra-cotta pipe by means of supporting 
blocks, and the whole put in concrete. I believe the under- 
ground steam-pipe to be better than the overhead pipe running 
round the tank gallery, from the standpoints of economy, safety, 
and convenience, though, of course, the initial cost is greater. 

Steam Distribution on the Holdery.—There are several methods of 
distributing the steam to the jets. The first is to run one or more 


main risers, and connect them to encircling pipes hung on each 
cup gallery, from which short connections are made to the various 
jets in the cup; the second, to run at intervals round the holder 
single risers, from which connections are made to jets placed 
above one another on the various cups; and the third, to run a 





| single riser from an underground main to a point just above the 
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tank gallery to a manifold, from which point individual risers are 
run, each toa single jet, and all controlled from the manifold. The 
first and second methods I do not think recommend themselves, 
because they are subject to freezing, the lagging becomes ineffec- 
tive and rapidly deteriorates, and the control of the steam of each 
jet necessitates climbing on the part of the holder man to that point. 
The chief objection to these methods, however, is that they do not 
ensure the delivery of steam to each jet in the quantity needed. 
By running the single riser to each jet from the main manifold, it 
is possible for the holder man to control the steam to each and 
every jet on that portion of the holder from one point. It also 
enables him to drain each riser separately by the use of a three- 
way valve, and makes it positive that when the steam is shut off 
there will be no accumulation of condensation in the riser to freeze 
and give trouble. These single risers are run to a point about 
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midway between the highest and lowest positions the cup can 
possibly reach. At each point they are run over horizontally for 
a short distance, and turned down. To these are attached one 
end of the hose; the other being connected to the jets on the 
cups. On the handrail, and firmly bolted to it, is placed a saddle, 
in which the hose rests. The purpose of this saddle is to take the 
weight of the hose off the connections, and allow a very free 
movement, either up or down, without kinking or twisting. It 
also has the purpose of supporting the hose, so that it can be kept 
outside the rail on one side and inside on the other. On the 
whole, this method seems to be superior to the other two. 

A pplication of the System.—Having discussed the various methods 
for accomplishing the safe and economical heating of the cups and 
tanks of a holder, I will show some details of the plan adopted 
for the heating of a 3 million cubic feet holder recently erected in 





Philadelphia. While, of course, such a holder ;will never be ex- 
posed to a temperature of 30° below zero, or probably to one at 
all below zero, I do not see why the same principles cannot be 
applied to the holder mentioned in question. The accompanying 
diagram (fig. 4) shows a cross section of the holder A, which is 
180 feet in diameter. The boilers, two in number, equipped with 
forced draught to maintain a constant’ pressure of steam, are 
located at B. The main steam line is run to the point C, at which 
it branches and encircles the holder. This encircling pipe and 
the steam-pipe from the boiler are laid so that C is the lowest 
point in the entire main; point D, on the opposte side, being 
the highest. At the lowest point, the three mains are brought 
together, and connected by means of flanges. The arrangement 
is shown in detail in fig. 5, which represents a concrete manhole. 
The purpose of these flanges is to allow repairs to be made 
readily. Thesteam-valves at E and E” are shown controlling the 
passage of steam each way on the encircling pipe. The chief 
feature of this manhole, however, is the steam-trap E*, by which 
condensation in the entire steam system is removed. 

Returning now to the plan of the holder, it is necessary, for 
the sake of economy and to take up expansion, to lay the pipe in 
straight runs. In this instance, the length of each run is about 
32 feet. Ina pipe of this character it is, of course, necessary to 
supply expansion curves, and therefore to also anchor the pipe 
at other points. F and G are alternately expansion curves and 
anchor-points. The method used for anchoring consists in bury- 
ing a wrought-iron U-shaped bar in concrete, on which are slipped 
the castings to clamp the pipe in position. The entire steam-main 
is to be laid in concrete-covered terra-cotta pipe; and from it four 
main risers are taken. The method of running this pipe from the 
ground main is shown in fig.6. One feature of it is that the 
covering pipe, which projects from the ground, is made of cast iron 
instead of terra-cotta, to prevent deterioration from frost which 
would ensue if the latter were used. These risers are covered 
with material in three layers, consisting first of moulded mineral 
wool in contact with the pipe; next of 4-inch felt covering this, 
held in place by rawhide paper, outside of which is run a surface 
retainer of rubber-treated canvasor No.27 copper. These risers 
are carried to a point on the holder from which the individual 
risers and the supply of steam to the cup syphons is run. The 
heating of the tank is accomplished as shown in fig. 7, where one 
syphon is seen drawing the water from the bottom of the tank 
and discharging it in the centre, and the other drawing it from 
the centre and discharging it at the top. These twoare placeda 
short distance apart; the one farthest from the manhole being 
carried on the cross-girder, and dropped down the next diagonal 
support. The valves on this manhole are three-way valves. 
They provide a safe and effective means of draining the risers, 
inasmuch as by closing the valve a discharge is provided for the 
condensation which is positive. 
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The diagrams in fig. 8 show, in a little more detail, the instal- 
lation of the jets on the cups and the connections between the 
jets and the steam risers. At A the riser is shown turned down, 
and upon it is connected a union B. The hose C, which is }-inch 
metallic hose insulated with asbestos wick covering, runs outside 
the rail at D, over the saddles E, and then connects to the jet F. 
G shows the method of putting the jeton thecup. This is placed 
and held in position firmly by a jet support, shown at H, firmly 
fastened to the dam. I and J show respectively the inlet and 
outlet connections, which are run into the side of the jet on an 
elbow allowing either or both to be pulled out of the cup water. 
The discharge on the jet J is run but a short distance below the 
surface. In addition to this providing excellent circulation 
around the top water in the cup, it ensures to some extent the cup 
from syphoning back through the hose in the event of an acci- 
dent, inasmuch as the pipe would soon unseal itself. This is 
hardly true when the top cup is inits highest position, as the con- 
stantly augmenting pressure raises the water in the cup, and thus 
increases the seal. 

The table on p. 498 shows the quantity of coal (buckwheat) 
used in heating the cups and tanks of two holders, of 535,000 and 
795,000 cubic feet capacity respectively, at the Germantown 
station of the United Gas Improvement Company at Philadelphia, 


during the winter of 1907-8, operating on such a system as that 
described. 
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} Aver. Temp.| Coldest 2 

Coal Burnt | Coal Burnt Minimum 

Month. | per Day. | per Month. ath. —— Temp. 

Deg. Fahr. | Deg. Fahr. | Deg. Fahr. 
Dec., 1907 361 lbs. 5 tons 39°0 26 21 
Jan., 1908 2457 » 34 35°0 15 9 
Feb., ,, + | 3940 », 5I 31°0 17 5 
Mar., ,, - | 717 10 4, 45°0 29 24 

Aver. . | 1836 lbs. | oe 37°5 








It will be noticed that the average quantity of fuel burnt per 
day was 1836 lbs., and that the total amount of coal used in the 
four months was 100 tons. While this is not remarkable, I think 
you will agree that it shows economical operation. In addition, I 
may say that not once during the winter was there any indication 
of the formation of ice. The figures for the coal consumed 
include that used for heating the valve and boiler house. 


NORTH OF IRELAND GAS ASSOCIATION. 





Castle Restaurant, Belfast, on the 27th ult—Mr. G. Cumminas, 
of Ballymoney, in the chair. 


The minutes having been read and confirmed, the election of 
office-bearers was proceeded with. Mr. Cummings was retained 
in his position of President; Mr. R. Campbell, of Carrickfergus, 
was elected Vice-President; and Mr. W. H. Roberts, of New- 
townards, is the Treasurer and Secretary. 

The PresipEnT called upon Mr. Roberts to deal with the 
subject standing upon the agenda. 

Mr. Roserts then gave the following description of his 


AUTOMATIC HYDRAULIC SEAL. 


I have for a considerable time had an idea of using an auto. 
matic seal in place of the ordinary dip-pipe, but did not think of 
putting it into practice until after listening to the lecture delivered 
by Dr. Colman at the meeting of the Irish Association at Holy- 
wood last August.* If what he said on that occasion was true— 
viz., that, working under the best conditions, we are likely to 
have anything up to 2 inches of pressure in our retorts from 
various causes which he explained during his lecture—I thought 
it high time I made a trial of what I have termed an “ automatic 


* See ‘‘ JOURNAL,"’ Vol. CIII., p. 453. 


















































Fig. 1.—Seal Fitted on Existing Bridge 
and Vip Pipes. 


ROBERTS’ 





Fig. 2.—Seal Displacing Hydraulic 
Main, Bridge and Dip Pipes. 


AUTOMATIC HYDRAULIC SEAL, 


hydraulic seal.” I do not know if anything of the kind has been 
tried before; but, as I have never seen or heard of it, I deemed 
it advisable to protect myseal. The drawings I have laid before 
you will, I think, indicate its action clearly. 

Fig. 1 shows the seal which I have at present working, fitted on 
the existing bridge and dip pipes. Instead of the gas entering the 
hydraulic main by the dip-pipe, it rises up the inlet A to the auto- 
matic seal, which raises the bell B till its lower edge is almost level 
with the surface of the water C. As soon as the pressure exceeds 
whatever limit is fixed upon, the gas will flow through the slight 
seal of } inch or otherwise into the cast-iron casing D ; and, pass- 
ing down the gas and liquor pipe E into the hydraulic or foul 
main, as the case may be, the seal is maintained by the condensed 
tar and liquor from the gas—the surplus flowing along with the 
gas under the division-plate F, and down the pipe E, whence it 
can be removed from the hydraulic or foul main by the ordinary 
seal-pot and dip. The division-plate F ensures the tar flowing 
off first ; leaving liquor only for the bell to floatin. In my opinion, 
with a retort-house governor, the bell could be made to give any- 
thing from }-inch back-pressure, and be quite safe. 

From the other drawings it will be seen how the automatic 
hydraulic seal can be fitted up according to circumstances and to 


— | the desire of the engineer—fig. 2 showing the seal displacing the 
lfth Meeti £ this Associati held in Ye Olde | 
oe eS eee : | being used instead of bridge and dip pipes. 


hydraulic main and the bridge and dip pipes; and fig. 3, the seal 


The PresiDENT expressed his pleasure in listening to the de- 
scription put before the members. The subject had been very 
profitable to him, and he now saw a way whereby he could over- 
come a trouble he had experienced with his hydraulic main. He 
then asked the members whether they would like to put any 
questions. 

Messrs. Campbell (Carrickfergus), Harrison (Monaghan), Hen- 


| derson (Larne), and others, put a number of queries to Mr. 


Roberts, among them being the following: (1) Was there any 
fear of the bell in any way sticking through the accumulation of 
pitch? (2) What means were provided for clearing chokes, &c.? 
(3) What would happen should the exhauster stop at any time, 
thus throwing the whole pressure of the works on the retorts ? 
(4) In going in for new work, would the cost compare favourably 
with the present dip-pipe, &c.? (5) Could Mr. Roberts give the 
exact back-pressure on the retorts with the automatic hydraulic 
seal ? 

Mr. RoseErts, in reply, said, in answer to the first and second 
questions, that the guides to the bell were the places where any 
effect could be felt by the formation of pitch, &c. The guide was 
formed with a knife-edge, and there was no difficulty in keeping 
the guide-runners quite clear for easy working. At any rate, 
should a stoppage take place, it was easily accessible by removing 
the top cover—the gas-outlet at the pipe F having been previously 
closed, which could be done by either a hydraulic or other valve 
not shown on the drawing; thus allowing for everything being 
cleared before charging the retort at any time. With regard to 
the third question, before erecting the automatic hydraulic seal, 
the engineer should take steps to ascertain the maximum pressure 
likely to be on the foul main, and have the seal made to suit. 
The one shown on the drawing was made for a back-pressure of 
12 inches. As to the fourth question, on the subject of the cost of 
erection, it was his opinion that in displacing the hydraulic main, 
bridge, and dip pipe, the automatic hydraulic seal could be put up 
for at least one-third the cost of the plant displaced. The seal 
was really a hydraulic main, bridge, and dip pipe in itself; thus 
really providing these appliances for eachretort. With regard to 
the subject of the fifth question, the seal he had working was fitted 
to resist a 3-inch back-pressure on the retort by having the bell 
weighted. With a }-inch pull on the hydraulic main, he found, 
with an ordinary water-gauge, that the pressure varied from zero 
to a little more than } inch on the retort. 
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SCOTTISH JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 
EASTERN DISTRICT. 





A Quarterly Meeting of the Eastern District of the Scottish 
Junior Gas Association was held at Kirkcaldy on Saturday. 
There was an attendance of thirty members, mostly drawn from 
the Fife district. Mr. A. Morton Fyrre, of Dundee, presided. 


NOTES ON NAPHTHALENE. 


Mr. West said: In bringing this subject before you, I thought 
that some of our experiences at Kirkcaldy would prove interest- 
ing to those of you who may have had trouble with naphthalene. 
As gas making in Scotland is more and more approaching the 
conditions prevalent in English works, it naturally follows that 
the same difficulties experienced by our neighbours across the 
border will require to be overcome. It is now becoming general 
to produce gas of lower illuminating power, and to distribute it 
under greater pressure. Calorific value is gradually being con- 
sidered of more importance than illuminating power, due to the 
introduction of the incandescent burner and the extended use of 
gas for heating and motive purposes. It follows, therefore, that, 
high illuminating power gas being unnecessary, the coal is car- 
bonized at higher temperatures for the increased yield of gas per 
ton. It is by many considered advantageous to work with high 
heats; but this method at the same time has its disadvantages, 
one of which is naphthalene. In the earlier days, when rich gas 
was produced at low temperatures, crystallized naphthalene in the 
mains and services was almost a thing unknown, due no doubt to 
the fact that the gas, being richer in hydrocarbons, carried all the 
naphthalene forward to the point of combustion. 

At Kirkcaldy, we have been troubled this summer to such an 
extent with choked mains and services that it became absolutely 
necessary to do something to combat the evil. It is interesting to 
note that although we have been troubled with naphthalene stop- 
pages, there have never been what I might say large percentages 
of naphthalene going forward—eight grains per 100 cubic feet 
being a very fair average. Our trouble is due more to small gas- 
fittings in the older houses, which have been fitted with more 
regard to economy of first cost than to efficiency. It would be 
better, before going further, to describe the purifying plant at 
Kirkcaldy. It consists of eight tubes of annular condensers, 
30 feet high and 3 ft. 6 in. diameter, a Walker washing machine 
a brush scrubber, and four lime purifiers, 20 feet square and 5 feet 
deep. With regard to the annular condensers, I am not in favour 
of them. The water-cooled types are undoubtedly the best, as 
they can be regulated at will; but the ordinary plain pipe possesses 
advantages over the annular. Thus with the ordinary pipe con- 
densers, the gas has a much longer travel to arrive at the same 
cooling effect, and is therefore cooled more gradually, and is also 
in contact with the lighter tars for a longer period, which would 
undoubtedly remove a greater percentage of naphthalene. Ata 
works I was in in the South, where they had annular condensers, 
we were greatly troubled with naphthalene. We erected a new 
battery of ordinary pipe condensers, and fixed a few gauze discs 
at the inlet, with the result that naphthalene troubles were reduced 
considerably. 

After some time spent in experimenting at Kirkcaldy, it was 
decided to erect a tar-extractor. Everitt’s patent apparatus was 
adopted, which was fixed at the inlet to the condensers, where it 
now does good work. From our experience of the extractor, we 
find that its efficiency is due to some extent to the dissociation of 
large quantities of naphthalene from the hydrocarbons with which 
it was in company, and allowing free naphthalene to go forward, 
which, on cooling, is obtained in crystalline form. A test made 
on the extractor at the inlet and outlet of the gauze discs simul- 
taneously, gave us a larger percentage of free naphthalene on the 
outlet than the inlet. This free naphthalene crystallizes out at 
once as it is cooled in the condensers, and is thus eliminated from 
the gas going forward. 

I might mention that our naphthalene tests are made by Smith 
and Colman’s method, which consists of passing a measured quan- 
tity of gas through 250 cc. of a 1/20 normal solution of picric 
acid contained in three Woulfe’s bottles, using a fourth bottle as 
a catch vessel in case of any splashings. ‘The acid, after the test, 
is heated in a vacuum until the solution becomes clear, then it is 
allowed to cool. After standing for some time, the naphthalene 
picrate separates out completely. It is then filtered, and the pre- 
cipitate washed with a small quantity of water. The combined 
filtrate and washings are made up.to 500 cc. and 100 cc. titrated 
with 1/10 normal solution of caustic soda, using Lacmoid as an 
indicator; and the naphthalene is calculated from the loss in 
strength of picric acid. When a test is made on the crude gas, it 
is necessary to pass the gas first through a Woulfe’s bottle contain- 
ing citric acid to remove the ammonia. 

There is no doubt that each section of the purifying plant 
helps in some measure to remove the excess of naphthalene. For 
instance, our washing machine removed quantities, under certain 
conditioris, sometimes amounting to 30 per cent., before oils or 
other substances were introduced, varying according to the tem- 
perature and amount of light tar present among the ammoniacal 
liquor. The condensers and scrubber also removed a percentage, 
and no doubt the purifiers also eliminated a small quantity. But 
having made no test's on the latter, I am not in a position to ven- 
ture an opinion regarding results. It is very probable that, in the 





older methods of carbonization, each section removed a greater 
percentage than is usual with the more up-to-date practice. Thus, 
in the earlier days there would be more light hydrocarbons coming 
in contact with the gas throughout the process of purifying, and 
the ammoniacal liquor would be worked up to a much greater 
strength than is usual under present-day ideas, and would no 
doubt contain a larger quantity of active absorbents. Owing to 
these light hydrocarbons being present to a lesser extent, it be- 
comes necessary to add them to the gas in some form or other. 
There are several ways of doing this, either by washing the gas 
with a suitable oil, or by mixing a volatile hydrocarbon with the 
gas before it leaves the works. 

Among the washing oils we experimented with, I might mention 
the following, which gave good results: Lucigen oil, oil-gas tar, 
a heavy anthracene oil which is commonly used for lubricating 
exhausters, light coal tar, and soft soap in solution. Lucigen oil, 
which is an oil obtainable from blast-furnaces, was one of the best. 
In some experiments which we made in the laboratory, we passed 
the gas through an ordinary Woulfe’s bottle containing Lucigen 
oil, and had a simultaneous test on the inlet and outlet; our 
results showing 70 to 80 per cent. of naphthalene removed. On 
a works where a separate washer is used for removing naphtha- 
lene, Lucigen oil might prove a very cheap method of overcoming 
the trouble, as this oil, when saturated with naphthalene, could 
be sold for creosoting purposes. The light coal tar which was run 
off from the washer removed about 33 percent. This tar would 
no doubt be saturated to a considerable extent before being ex- 
perimented with ; but it shows that the tar could be utilized to do 
good work where any difficulty was experienced in obtaining 
suitable oils, &c. The oil-gas tar obtained from an oil-gas works 
is also a good absorbent. This tar, not containing such a large 
percentage of naphthalene as coal tar, is in a better position to 
absorb more. Soft soap in solution seems rather a peculiar 
method of dealing with the problem; but, as will be seen, it also 
is capable of giving good results. 

We had a laboratory experiment first, which gave a result of 
50 per cent. of naphthalene removed. The experiment consisted 
of passing the crude gas through two flasks containing the soap, 
with a naphthalene test on the inlet and outlet. After the test 
had run for some time, the tar coming forward with the gas mixed 
with the soap, which, being well agitated by the gas pressure, 
formed a mass of bubbles, and acted as a very efféctive scrubber. 
I think, however, that the tar had more to do in eliminating the 
naphthalene than the soap, as in practical working, where we ran 
the soapy water into a brush scrubber, a very small percentage 
of tar being present, we only obtained 25 percent.removed. The 
anthracene oil which we tried, having a specific gravity of 1050, 
removed about 33 percent. These experiments may be of benefit 
where any difficulty is experienced in obtaining better absorbents. 
Washing the gas at the works with oils, &c., is a good enough 
method for removing naphthalene ; but it has no immediate effect 
on the quantity that is already in holders, mains, and services. 
The holders contain large quantities of crystallized naphthalene, 
as some tests we made prove. The following are a few results :— 


Inlet Holder. Outlet Holder. 
Grains per 100 Cubic Feet. Grains per 100 Cubic Feet. 
27 oe I'o 
28 . 2°9 


These tests were made simultaneously; and they show that 
naphthalene was being deposited. Doubtless, the crowns of the 
holders and the trusswork are fairly well coated with it. Ona 
hot day when the sun is striking on the holders, this naphthalene 
is carried forward again, as the following result will show :— 


Inlet Holder. _ Outlet Holder. 
Grains per 1co Cubic Feet. Grains per 100 Cubic Feet. 
9°8 12 


This shows the advisability of mixing a light hydrocarbon with 
the gas as it leaves the works, so as to carry the naphthalene to 
the point of combustion. In dealing with the problem in this way, 
it is necessary to use a hydrocarbon that will go forward readily, 
and not easily come down in the liquid form and fill the syphon 
boxes. At first we tried carburetting benzol. We constructed a 
carburettor out of an old governor. It consisted of the cast-iron 
tank with }-inch steam coil inside, pressure gauge, benzol gauge, 
&c. The tank was three parts filled with benzol, and steam was 
turned on in the coil. By means of the gauges and taps, the 
whole arrangement was under perfect control, and could be regu- 
lated to suit any conditions. We made some experiment to dis- 
cover if it would be of any advantage to carburet the light oil-gas 
tar in the carburettor; but the small percentage distilling over 
at a useful temperature, and the large amount of thick pitch left, 
convinced us that it was practically useless for the purpose. 

Another method which we have now found more effective is the 
mixing of a small percentage of a light hydrocarbon obtained 
from oil-gas works with the coal gas asit leaves the works. This 
hydrocarbon is the result of compressing the oil-gas of the Pintsch 
process to about 10 atmospheres, when about one gallon comes 
down in a liquid form for each 1000 cubic feet of gas compressed. 
Needless to say, it is very volatile and highly inflammable, and 
can be easily recognized by its strong, penetrating odour. The 
apparatus we use for putting the liquid into the mains consists 
of an ordinary cylindrical tank with glass gauge and sight-feed. 
About a gallon per 70,000 cubic feet made is sufficient to clear 
the mains and carry the excess of naphthalene forward. 

A week after using this hydrocarbon, the complaints of stopped 
services were reduced very considerably. From experiments 
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made, we discovered that one gallon of the hydrocarbon would 
dissolve approximately 20,000 grains of naphthalene, and that 
500 cubic feet of gas would carry one gallon of the hydrocarbon 
to the point of combustion at normal temperature and pressure. 
From these data, anidea of the amount of hydrocarbon to be used 
ae be calculated—the amount of naphthalene in the gas being 
<nown. 

_ We obtained practically the same results with Gazine—a hydro- 
carbon that is specially prepared for naphthalene troubles; one 
gallon dissolving approximately 19,000 grains, and 450 cubic feet 
of gas carrying one gallon... It is slightly more volatile than the 
hydrocarbon obtained from oil-gas works; but owing to its high 
price (costing us 1s. 1}d. per gallon), we prefer the hydrocarbon, 
if we can obtain it. . Scotch petrol might also be used for the same 
purpose. : The sample that we experimented with had a specific 
gravity of 710, and one gallondissolved 13,000 grains of naphtha- 
lene, and 600 cubic feet of gas carried one gallon at normal tem- 
perature and pressure. : Its chief disadvantage is its price, which 
is high compared with that of the other hydrocarbons. 

The chief advantages of using a hydrocarbon of this class are 
that no steam, or carburettor, or costly apparatus is required, and 
it can be added at any point in the mains without trouble. | In- 
cidently, I might mention that we found it a great advantage in 
cases where a main was choked. .. The old way of clearing mains 
consisted in cutting the pipe in two and scraping the naphthalene 
out. . This method was good enough, in that it insured the mains 
being quite clean after the operation. But it generally necessi- 
tated the stopping of the supply of gas for a time, was rather 
costly, required time, and weakened the mains with extra joints 
and cleaning bonnets. Our newer method, whereby we cleaned 
two 4-inch mains, consisted in fixing a small tank full of the hydro- 
carbon on the nearest lamp below the choke, which can easily 
be discovered with a pressure gauge, and connecting the tank to 

_ the tap on the standpipe with rubber or flexible tube. When the 
hydrocarbon reached the naphthalene at the choke, it effectively 
cleared the main after a few hours. 

We obtained a sample of another very good oil; its chief con- 
stituents appearing to be Lucigen oil and benzol, as it possessed 
the advantages of acting both as a washing oil and a light hydro- 
carbon going forward... In one of our tests, 25 cc. of this oil were 
taken, and gas containing 50 grains of naphthalene per 100 cubic 
feet passed through... The gas on the outlet of the test contained 
5 grains per 100 cubic feet, which equals 80 per cent. of naphtha- 
lene removed.» The oil after the experiment measured 10 cc. ; 
40 per cent. being carried forward with the gas.. This oil might 
prove of great advantage if used in a washer placed after the 
purifiers, thus removing the necessity of using a separate hydro- 
carbon to go forward with the gas.- No doubt a ready sale could 
be found for the spent Lucigen oil. If this process were in opera- 
tion before the purifiers, it is probable the latter would screen out 
the hydrocarbon, and thus its value would be lost. 

Choked pipes are by no means confined to this district. It is 
a common occurrence in many works to have sections of the 
plant stopped... The holders appear to give more trouble than 
any other parts, though I have seen in England an inlet pipe to 
the purifiers three-quarters filled with naphthalene. The reason 
of the holders giving more trouble would probably be due to the 
inlet and outlet pipes being partly surrounded with water, which 
would tend to chill the gas on a warm day, when the naphthalene 
would crystallize out; A ready and effective method of clearing 
the holder pipes is to first pump the syphon until the gas is blow- 
ing, then pour one or two buckets of benzol down the standpipe, 
and fill it up to the top with water. The benzol, being lighter, 
floats on the top, and dissolves the naphthalene on its way up the 
pipe.= When the U-pipe is filled, it only remains to pump it dry 
again, when the pipe will invariably be found to be quite clean. 
From experience, I have found this a very effective method. 

, Another means, where benzolis not available, consists in filling 
the U-pipe with water, taking off the flange, and fitting a tight 
plunger the exact diameter of the pipe. On working the plunger, 


the water will be forced through into the holder, taking the napb- . 


thalene with it. The plunger can be made of an old sack fixed 
on the end of a length or two of gas piping. Where only one or 
two holders are in use at a works, it becomes of the utmost im- 
portance to keep the connections clean. 


Discussion. 


The PresiDENT said Mr. West had dealt in a comprehensive. 
way with a subject which was of vital importance to all gas 
engineers in the present day. No one could have been in con-’ 


nection with gas-works without realizing the importance of the 


question. A few points had occurred ’to him which might be 


brought into the discussion. Mr. West told them that naphtha- 
lene was purely a question of temperature. This was quite true. 
Temperature certainly affected naphthalene in so far as it brought 
it forward in a crystallized state; but, of course,’ naphthalene 
must ‘always exist in the gas. It depended on the temperature 
whether the gas would be able to carry it right forward to the 
point of consumption, or whether it would be allowed to lie in 
the street mains and services. And this subject of temperature 
brought them on to the question of condensation, which he 
believed did not receive sufficient attention from them. Those 
who had had experience with extractors would find that naphtha- 


lene was not extracted at that point, but a little further on—say,' 
at the back of the condensers. Then the question was raiséd, 
about gas being dried; but what they gained by drying gas at 





ae 


the purifiers might very easily be lost in. the holder, where the 
gas came into'contact with water again.’ Then there was the 
question of the bestisolution to wash the gas with, and how most 
quickly to clear a main. There was also the existence of old 
fittings in houses.. The day was coming, he thought, when legis. 
lation npon this point would help them. They were glad to have 
with them Mr. Kincaid, one of their honorary members, and also 
Mr. Scott, of Cowdenbeath; and he hoped they would be kind 
enough to give them their experiences. _ 

Mr. J. Kincarp (Kirkcaldy) was glad of the opportunity to 
express the pleasure he had at being present, for the first time, at 
one of their meetings. He had from time to time seen, in. the 
technical journals, that it was their desire that honorary members 
should evince more interest than they had done in their doings. 
He could assure them that when, a few years ago, they appointed 
him an honorary member, he appreciated the honour very much ; 
and since then he had taken a most keen interest in the doings 
of the Junior Association.. He had no doubt there were many 
there who knew nothing about naphthalene, apart from theory. 
This was his position until five years ago, when he went to Kirk- 
caldy.. Naphthalene was then beginning to cause trouble; and 
what puzzled him most was that he had a notion—and he thought 
it was generally recognized at the time—that high-quality gas 
and naphthalene did not go together. But he found, with gas of 
from 25 to 26 candle power, tested with flat-flame burners, that 
naphthalene was being formed. They were then using fully 
30 per cent. of Fife shale—a coal which, as they knew, gave ‘the 
highest illuminating power gas. They were also using 30 to 4o 
per cent. of third-class cannel, and the balance of 25 per cent. or 
so of splint and coking coal. This went to prove that the gas 
was what he said—a high-quality gas. Well, they had naphtha- 
lene then; and in his opinion it was due to two causes.. As had 
been explained in the paper, temperature had a lot to do with 
it—the temperature at which the coal was carbonized, and ‘the 
dealing with the temperature of the gas during the processes of 
condensation and purification. They must work with high heats 
in Kirkcaldy ; and consequently they had the naphthalene trouble. 
Seven or eight years ago, it was found necessary to increase the 
condensing power; and annular condensers were introduced, 
taking the place of pipe condensers. In the old condensers, the 
gas had a travel of something like 880 feet; and in the new 
ones it had a travel of only 250 feet. The short travel in the 
annular condensers was made up for by the large cooling area 
exposed to the atmosphere. But, to his mind, in the long travel 
the gas was kept in closer touch with the hot tars, which took up 
a large percentage of the naphthalene from the gas; whereas in 
their more modern method the tar was much less in contact with 
the gas, and the gas carried the naphthalene with it. While Mr. 
West had ably put, in his short notes, what he had been doing 
recently, they had not got clear of naphthalene yet. Perhaps in 
another year, after these tests and others were more fully made, 
they might be in a better position to say if practice followed their 
theory.- In studying the subject, he thought there was conflicting 
evidence. What was found one day would entirely change his 
opinion formed upon experiments. A peculiarity of naphthalene 
was that there were’ not two works in which the conditions were 
similar.’ In some English works, using the same coal, and work- 
ing under identical conditions, they would find that, while in one 
they had trouble with naphthalene, in another. they had none. 
While they had had it in Kirkcaldy for six years, it was only this 
year that they had been troubled with it, and been obliged to 
devise some means to cope with it.- During August, they had 
no less than 424 complaints, due to naphthalene chokes, from 
10,000 consumers. In September, they had 225 complaints; 
and in October, 108. Of course, under ordinary conditions, at 
this time of year the complaints did fall’ off. They began 
usually about June, and ended about this time. But he was 
satisfied that before long they would be able to cope with the 
trouble, and greatly reduce the number of complaints." . ~ 

Mr. J. B. Scorr (Cowdenbeath) was sorry he could not enter 
very fully into the-discussion, because he was in the fortunate 
position. of not having any trouble with naphthalene. He often 
thought such things did not get due attention until they actually 


‘required to turn their thoughts to them; and therefore Mr. West’s 


paper ‘would be extremely useful. It was enough to set them 
thinking of the way they might lay their guns, as it were, and be 
ready for action, as they did not know when the enemy might 
appear. He had heard, in discussions upon the subject, that 
certain classes of coal were worse than others, and that some- 
times, by stopping a particular sort of coal, they got free from the 
trouble. : : 

Mr. W. MitTcHELt (Dundee) bore out Mr. West in all the state- 
ments he had made. A gasengineer inthe North of England said 
to him, about twenty years ago: ‘ You are well off in Scotland ; 
but you are too extravagant in the use of cannel coal.” Thirty 
or forty years ago, using rich cannel and shale, they had no trouble 
with naphthalene... They were now using a poor class of coal, and 
high heats, the same as in England; and they were getting naph- 
thalene. - In Dundee, naphthalene affected them in the same way 
as Mr. West had stated. They had put in two of Everitt’s tar- 
extractors ; and they found that instead of the naphthalene going 
into the town, they got most of it now in the seal-pot at the annu- 
lar condensers. ~- In these condensers the tubes were surrounded 


’ by.the atmosphere, the temperature of which was often too ‘high ; 


and 6na warm day he had found naphthalene at the cool end of the 


_ condensers, which he could'scarcely get down lower than between 
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70° and 80°. They could not help this.- They were working the | 
Everitt extractors at their maximum capacity. * They should pass | 
3 million cubic feet per day.;- but.at.the present time they were ' 
having about 3} million cubic feet, and therefore they had to use | 
a bye-pass to get a vacuum on the bench.-- They worked witha ! 
vacuum on the bench of 2 inches, also using the,governors at level 
gauge. By doing this, they caught most of the naphthalene at | 
the seal-pot at the end of the condensers; but he was quite con- | 
vinced that if they had a full battery of water-condensers, they 
would get the whole of the naphthalene in the works. i 
Mr. H. Rue (Falkirk) said he sometimes thought that when, 
everything was going smoothly in gas manufacture, they did not 
learn enough about many things, simply because they did not 
have to take the trouble to find out the why and the wherefore of 
them. One of these was the naphthalene trouble. If these de- 
posits had never come about, they would not have known about 
the peculiar qualities of naphthalene. The staff in Kirkcaldy 
deserved great credit for the way they had tackled the matter. 
“Dirty gas,” “bad management,” and “inefficient mains” had: 
all been put down to naphthalene trouble... It had been said that 
the use of a coal from a particular colliery had much to do with 
the production of naphthalene deposits; but there were instancés 
which tended to disprove this. Certainly the carbonization of 
ordinary coking coal alone, at a high temperature, appeared to 
produce conditions which resulted in naphthalene being deposited. 
About two years ago, they had indications of this impending evil, ' 
in the shape of blocked services; and some of the street-mains 
partly choked. They tried putting creosote oil in the scrubber ; 
but they did not use it long enough to show whether it would be 
a success ora failure. They then began to use considerably more 
benzol for enriching purposes; but by that time the trouble had 
practically disappeared. It was quite possible, in works where 
they enriched with benzol at the inlet to the holder, that 
they might get rid of the re-formation of naphthalene, due to 
the heat in the summer time. Last year, though the conditions 
of production were practically the same, they had no _indi- 
cations of naphthalene deposits being formed; but this year, 


about the beginning of October, they had complaints from the; 


Lighting Inspector that many of the regulators in connection with 


the street-lamps were choked. They often had also from 20 to 30 ' 


choked service-pipes, which they considered were due to naph- 
thalene. ; It had, however, disappeared; and the district was 
again apparently quite free. Within the last two months, they 
had had the mains opened up in several places; and there were 
little or no traces of naphthalene in them. He had repeatedly 
seen naphthalene formed on the underside of the purifier covers ; 
but théy.had: had no experience of any part of the plant being 
choked up. 

Mr. W. Duntop (Kirkcaldy) expressed the opinion that high 
heats were mainly responsible for naphthalene troubles. If they 
confined themselves to low heats, and were satisfied with a small 
make, they would not be troubled with naphthalene to the same 
extent as with rich coal and high heats. It would have enhanced 
the value of Mr. West’s paper if they had had more experience 
with the tar-extractor ; but it had not been long in the works. It 
was a surprise to him to find that more naphthalene came off at 
the outlet than at the inlet of the extractor; but it seemed to him 
that the naphthalene got dissociated from the hydrocarbons, and 
that the free naphthalene went forward with the gas. To get at 
the proper efficiency of the extractor, tests would have to be made 
with existing plant, at the inlet of the condensers, and (say) the 
outlet of the purifiers ; and the same tests after the extractor was 
working, because, working with the extractor, he was of opinion 
that both the scrubber and the washer would do more towards 
eliminating naphthalene than they would without the extractor 
working. The use of hydrocarbons to clear the mains and the 
service-pipes he considered a very efficient way of dealing with 
chokes. Of course, in using it they might loosen some of the 
naphthalene, which would be carried forward, and might cause 
further chokes; but he thought it was one of the best ways of 
dealing with the trouble. 

Mr. J. Simpson (Dunfermline) said he had not seen much of 
naphthalene. At one place in England where he was, they began 
to find it in the works, but very little in the streets. They put in 
a Pelouze and Audouin tar-extractor. There was a question as 
to where it was to be put. The engineer did not want it in front 
of the condensers, working onthe vacuum side. They had water- 
cooled condensers, at the end of the exhausters; and they put the 
extractor at the end of them.. They found that a large amount of 
naphthalene was taken out; and it had not given trouble since. 
Naphthalene generally occurred at places where gas was being 
suddenly cooled—such as an exposed part of a pipe; and he 


should think that the trouble coming in the summer time, as men- ° 


tioned in the paper, was somewhat peculiar. - He had not given 
the point much attention ; but he should have thought it would be 
generally in the autumn that it would occur. He would like to 
ask Mr. West if the tar was separated from the gas immediately 
it left the hydraulic main, because he knew that some engineers 
preferred the gas to travel a good long way with the tar, believing 
that it helped to extract naphthalene. 

Mr. H. Gourtay (East Wemyss) referred to the statement in 
the paper as to the class of coal which gave a high percentage of 
naphthalene, and said that information upon this point might 
help them when they were purchasing coal, by enabling them to 
keep clear of the varieties in which naphthalene was found. 

Mr. WEst, in reply, stated that he did not think it made much 
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differerice.what class of coal was.used.- They, could not have a 
testof coal for naphthalene, as naphthalene was simply a result 
of the splitting up of the hydrocarbons at high temperatures ; and 
whether they used a cannel or an ordinary coal, he believed they 
would get naphthalene... At the present time they were using 
Dunnikier coal, with which they did not find much trouble. . The 
naphthalene trouble was largely due to small pipes. Their gas 
travelled for-some distance along with the tar; but the tar- 
extractor was fixed at the end of the condensers, and the tar was 
removed there in fairly large quantities. 

The PRESIDENT asked the members to accord Mr. West a 
hearty vote of thanks for his paper; and this was cordially 
responded to. 


THE BEST MEANS TO ADOPT IN TRACING LEAKAGE ON MAIN AND - 
SERVICE PIPES AND INTERNAL HOUSE FITTINGS. 


The meeting then proceeded to discuss this question. f 

The PresipENT thought it was a very important point, and 
particularly so because high-pressure gas was coming into more 
general use. - As they could not make their mains tight, they mus 
find means for the detection of leakage when it occurred. . 

Mr.-J.°B. Scotr remarked that those of them who were in 
mining districts had generally a good deal of trouble over escapes 
of gas.. He had found the old fashion of searching for leaks by 
means of the boring rod quite sufficient; but it might be very 
different in cases where they were sending gas long distances 
under pressure. It had been suggested that the main might be 
made in sections, so that one could be shut off for the purpose of 
being tested. He believed this was one of the best ways to be 
adopted. To find out leakage in the internal fittings of houses 
was a very difficult matter ; and in old houses it often paid to cut 
off the pipe and put in a new one altogether at the expense of the 


company. 


Mr. A. Dow (Kirkcaldy) said it fell to his lot to look after these 
things. He believed that; first of all, they should get familiar 
with the mains in the district—where they lay, and also the soil 
they were in. They sometimes used a light; and if they found 
fire, they tested 18 feet away—first on the one side and then on 
the other: :In this way, they came near to the leak.: He. some- 
times cleared the ground away underneath the pipes. Another 
method, and he believed a safe one, was to use a leak-indicator. 
He had been very successful in finding escapes with it. It was 
sometimes not safe to use fire in the streets. , 

Mr. R. B. WappELL (Dunfermline) said that during the past 
summer they had been engaged in laying a line of piping to Lime- 
kilns, to carry gas at high pressure. The pipe was a Mannes- 
mann steel tube; jointed with lead wool, and tested to so lbs.; 
but in the laying of light pressure pipes and services, they pu 
a test of about 12 lbs. 

Mr. H. Rute considered that, so far as house-fittings were con- 
cerned, a very good way was to usea hand-pump, putting a gauge 
upon one of the brackets. All house-fittings should be tested 
before a meter was fixed. He knew of aninstance where a meter 
was fixed without this being done ; and it was found that a 2-inch 
pipe had been blowing into the roof. With regard to street-. 
mains, he was strongly of opinion that valves ought to be put in, 
so that sections could be made and tested. ES 

Mr. Scott asked Mr. Waddell if provision had been made for 
testing in the long pipe they had laid to Limekilns. 

Mr. WADDELL explained that a box had been designed, which 
acted as a valve, and also asa syphon-box. Mr. Rule had men- 
tioned the use of valves; but if they put a valve into a main, it 
was quite probable it might not be used for (say) twenty years, 
and that when they did come to use it it would not work. - The 
boxes they put in were centred with two faces; and there were 
two discs, working with a’ right and a left hand screw. -. These 
could be worked by means‘of a nut key, and thereby they acted 
as a valve.* At the same time, there was provision for bye-passing 
from one box to another.* The boxes were put about 300 yards 
apart.> - 6s brat 

Mr. W. Brair (Edinburgh) suggested that in houses gas-pipes 
might be carried in boxes, the same as electric light wires. .-~- 

Mr. J. Dickson (Kelty) said he had a long length of ,main for 
the number of consumers. - The works were new, and the leakage 
was naturally high, because of the number of connections being 
taken off.: He expected that, as the consumption went up, the 
percentage of leakage would decrease.- He looked into ‘thé ques- 
tion,'and found that -the leakage amounted to 200 cubic_feet:per 
hour, over the whole of last year. This was 1od. an hour;tand 
he believed it would pay him-to-keep a man doing nothing but 
search for leakages; He was sure some better way of jointing 
would yet come into vogue. - The use of the crowbar in searching 
for leakage might be dangerous, if they went down upon the main 
with it.. The better way was to use a leak-indicator; it was safer 
than a light. At the meeting of the North British Association, he 
spoke in favour of the method adopted in Dunfermline, in connec- 
tion with the new pipe to Limekilns.. In this method the pres- 
sure regulated the compressor ; and thus the consumer told them 
exactly the quantity of gas he wanted. ' By this means the leakage 
would be kept down. . 

Mr. J. Kincarp thought the question they were discussing 
brought them back to the subject of unaccounted-for gas.» They 
could only find out exactly the quantity of gas they were manu- 
facturing by correcting the output with the barometric pressure 


at the station meter.. They did this regularly in Kirkcaldy, and 
a 
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could tell exactly,on an equal basis, the quantity of gas they pro- 
duced year by year. This was necessary for the understanding oi 
the quantity of unaccounted-for gas. One of the best papers on 
the subject he had ever had the pleasure of reading was that 
submitted to the Gas Institute a number of years ago by Mr. D. 
Irving, of Bristol. It would repay anyone interested in leakage 
to read this paper. Mr. Dickson’s remarks had brought to his 
mind that 1 per cent. of leakage meant, in his own case, £200 
a year; so it would pay him to have four men doing nothing else 
except looking for leakages, if they reduced the unaccounted-for 
gas by even 1 percent. His percentage wasstill high, though he 
had been able to reduce it by 3 or 4 per cent. in five years. 

Mr. Dow explained that with the leak-indicator he sometimes 
found the gas did not come to the surface, but went away into the 
soil, and the indicator was of little use. 

The PrEsIDENT, in concluding the business, remarked that the 
meeting had been one of the most successful they had ever had. 
He intimated that they had, since their last gathering, found 
seven new members. 





At the close of the meeting, the members were entertained by 
Mr. Kincaid at tea. 


The President proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Kincaid for 
his hospitality ; and it was carried. 


SOUTH-WEST OF ENGLAND GAS ASSOCIATION. 





Meeting at Yeovil. 


A Meeting of the newly-formed Association of Gas Engineers 
for the South-West of England was held on Wednesday, Oct. 28, 
in the Committee-Room of the Yeovil Gas Department—Mr. 
Edward Howell, the Gas Engineer, Manager, and Secretary of 
the Yeovil Corporation, presiding. 

The minutes of the previous meeting, held at Taunton on the 
14th of May, having been adopted, some discussion ensued, and 
resolutions were duly passed to the following effect : That Feb- 
ruary, July, and October be fixed as the months for holding the 
meetings of the Association, preferably in the third week in each. 
That the next place of meeting be Bridgwater. That the annual 
subscription shall be tos. and 5s. respectively for works which have 
a make of gas above and below zomillions. It was made clear that 
this resolution was not intended to debar anyone from subscrib- 
ing the larger amount. 

Mr. J. H. Cornish (Bridgwater) brought before the meeting a 
circular letter he had received from the Southern District Asso- 
ciation of Gas Engineers and Managers, intimating that it was 
proposed to form Commercial Sections in connection with the 
Association. It transpired that about one-fourth of the members 
present were also members of the Southern Association ; and it 
was felt that the matter might be deferred until Mr. Cornish 
had attended the meeting of that body on the 5th inst., when no 
doubt he would afterwards give his impressions and the con- 
clusions he arrived at. 

Interesting discussions followed on the tarring of roads, and the 
question of carbonizing peat with coal; and the proceedings 
closed with a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 

In connection with the meeting there was an inspection of the 
gas-works under the guidance of Mr. Howell. 








Gas Securities Nothing has been more interesting, says the 
* Pall Mall Gazette” in its “City Notes,” than the fluctuation in 
the value of gas shares over the past decade or so. When there 
was real fear of danger from electric lighting, there came to the 
rescue the great development in gas cooking. Electricity has 
threatened this development, but very vainly ; and until there is 
some general lowering of the cost of electric current, through 
discoveries in the matter of accumulators or otherwise, there is 
probably nothing to fear on this score. Moreover, the gas com- 
panies scored handsomely, and won back much trade, through 
the great developments in incandescent mantles. All this is now 
ancient history. During the past few days, there has been a dis- 
tinctly better tendency for gas securities. This is the result in 
part of the general reviving investment demand, but more par- 
ticularly it is due to such special causes as the lowering of coal 
prices. 

Mayoral Elections.—In a previous issue of the “ JourNAL,” 
reference was made to the choice of Mr. William Hardie, J.P., the 
Engineer and Manager of the Newcastle and Gateshead Gas 
Company, as Mayor of Tyneniouth for the current year; and we 
are pleased to record his unanimous election on Monday last 
week. Other new Mayors connected with the gas industry are 
Mr. F. W. Hunt, of Barnstaple, who is Vice-Chairman of the 
Barnstaple Gas Company, and also a Director of the local Water 
Company; Mr. H. K. Stephenson, the Lord Mayor of Sheffield, 
who is a Director of the Sheffield United Gas Company; Mr. E. 
Finn, who has been re-elected for the twenty-first time Mayor of 
Lydd, is Chairman of the Gas Company ; while Mr. J. H. M‘Gaul 
(Birkenhead) and Mr. J. Fernley (Stockport) are the Chairmen of 
the Gas Committees in the towns of which they are now Chief 
Magistrates. The Mayor of Islington, Mr. G. S. Elliott, who was 
re-elected, is Vice-Chairman of the Metropolitan Water Board. 











REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Production of Fuel—‘ Coalite.”’ 
ParKER, T., of Chapel Street, Edgware Road, W. 
No. 18,856; Aug. 21, 1907. 

The claim for this invention is in these words: “A process of partial 
destructive distillation of coal in long vertical retorts, at a low tempera- 
ture, arrested at the stage when illuminating gases cease to be evolved, 
which process is carried on under conditions which ensure, in the manner 
described, the compression of the charge during its destructive distil- 
lation substantially as described.” 

Evidently, the Patent Office authorities had something to say in the 
framing of the complete specification (which varies considerably from 
the provisional), The complete specification was delivered on Feb. 21 
last, but was not accepted—short though it was—till Oct. 21. It will 
therefore be interesting to compare the two documents filed by the 
patentee (without drawings). 

The provisional specification says : “‘ This invention relates to the pro- 
duction of fuel by the partial destructive distillation of coal at a low 
temperature, and is more especially applicable to the process the sub. 
ject-matter of Patent No. 14,365 of 1906. The invention has for its 
object to secure a hard and dense product of uniform character, and 
consists in effecting the destructive distillation under conditions which 
ensure the compression of the mass during its destructive distillation. 
In carrying the invention into effect, I may place the charge in taper- 
ing closed cylinders about ro to 12 inches in diameter and fill the 
cylinders. One end of each cylinder is perforated to allow of the 
escape of the gases, and several of such cylinders may be heated 
within a single closed metal retort. Or, again, the invention may be 
carried into effect by the destructive distillation of coal within vertical 
retorts which are completely filled so as to ensure that the distillation 
may take place under a certain amount of compression, and thus to 
produce a fuel that is hard and dense and that is of uniform character 
and homogeneity.’’ 

The (much shorter) complete specification says: ‘t This invention 
relates to the production of fuel by the partial destructive distillation 
of coal at a low temperature; and is more especially applicable to the 
process the subject-matter of Patent No. 14,365 of 1906. In carrying 
the invention into effect, I prefer to use fine coal or slack filled into 
long vertical retorts so that thus the volume of the fine coal or slack is 
sufficient completely to fill the retort in such a manner that, when sub- 
jected to heat in the process of its distillation, the charge is compressed, 
and thus a fuel is produced that is hard and dense and that is of 
uniform character.’’ 








Securing Ends of Service Pipes to Mains. 
ParKINSON, B. R., of Leighton Buzzard, and Woopatt, H., of 
Palace Chambers, Westminster. 


No. 23,414; Oct. 23, 1907. 


This invention is primarily to overcome the difficulty of making 
connection between service pipes and steel mains where the metal of 
the latter is only of sufficient thickness to allow two or three tapping 
threads, but is also applicable where either a high pressure within the 
main or the nature of the ground without renders necessary extra 
precaution in jointing and additional strength in connecting. 
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Fig. Fig.2. 
Parkinson and Woodall’s Service Pipe Connector. 


Figs. 1 and 2 are sections illustrating a nipple screwed into a main 
ready to be expanded ; the nipple expanded ; also one form of tool by 
which the riveting or expansion can be effected. Fig. 3 is a section 
showing the completed joint ready to be connected to the service-pipe. 

The expansible nipple or short length of pipe A is provided at the 
lower end of its exterior surface with the requisite number of threads 
of suitable fineness—say, twenty threads to the inch—and at the upper 
portion with a number of threads to enable it to be connected to the gas 
or water service pipe. The nipple is further provided at the interior 
surface of its inner end with an annular bead or thickened portion A}. 
The remainder of the interior may be formed with a bore of the same 
diameter throughout, as shown in fig. 1, or with a bore of two slightly 
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different diameters. In the latter case, the sides of the smaller diameter 
(which would only extend upwards to a level with the top of the screw) 
would be ‘also expanded by the mandrel until the bore of the nipple 
was of uniform size throughout. The main B is tapped with a thread 
corresponding to the screwed portion of the nipple; and after the 
nipple has been screwed into the main, the beaded or thickened por- 
tion is expanded or riveted over on to the inner surface of the main by 
any suitable tool—say, as shown in figs. 1 and 2. 

This tool consists of a screwed mandrel C, a nut D, and a sleeve E. 
The mandrel is provided with a tapered portion which effects the ex- 
pansion of the beaded or thickened portion A!; and a screwed part of 
considerable length which engages with the nut. Thesleeve is formed 
at its lower end with a screwed recess which engages with the upper 
screwed part of the nipple, and preferably with a recess adapted to 
receive a corresponding round part formed on the nut. The forward 
end of the tapered portion of the mandrel is, preferably, provided with 
a cylindrical extension so as to allow for wear. 

In using the tool, the sleeve is first screwed on to the nipple. The 
mandrel is then passed into the sleeve, and secured in operative posi- 
tion therein by threading the nut on to the screwed portion of the 
mandrel and turning the nut until its lower face bears against the top 
of the sleeve. The coned portion of the mandrel is then drawn tight 
up against the beaded or thickened portion of the nipple. The nipple, 
carrying the tool, is next screwed into the tapped hole in the main, 
and riveting or expansion is effected by turning the nut. The tool is 
then removed from the expanded nipple, which can afterwards be con- 
nected up to the service pipe. 

As shown in fig. 3, it is preferred to effect the connection by means 
of asocket F engaging with a screw and bearing against a cast-iron 
saddle G, the lower end of which is formed with a recess for the 
reception of a compressible guttapercha ring H. The saddle-piece is 
preferably made of square shape in plan, so that it can be held against 
movement by a spanner when the socket is being screwed home, 


Distilling and Coking Coal. 
SHELDON, S. B., of Buffalo, New York State. 


No. 138; Jan. 2, 1908. Date claimed under International Convention, 
Jan. 2, 1907. 


This invention relates to distilling and coking coal for the manu- 
facture of coke and the production of gas; the object being “to utilize 
more effectually, and in a more convenient manner, the heat given off 
by the coke, for preheating the charge which is continuously being fed 
into the beating and coking chamber.” The patentee prefers to use 


the “Otto-Hoffmann” type of oven, in which the coking chamber is 
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cold air from the duct enters the chamber F and passes into achamber 
from which the air rises through the flues above it, passes horizontally 
along the passage above, and descends through the flues above the 
chamber into it. The air, during its travel through these flues and 
passages, absorbs heat from the walls of the coking-chamber, and 
thereby acts to cool the walls and the coke withinthe chamber. From 
the chamber the heated air passes into the duct G, thence downward 
into the connecting flue I, and into the hot-air chamber J beneath the 
preheating chambers. , 

K is the preheating chamber, as is described in the earlier patent, 
into which compressed coal is forced by feeding devices and from 
which it is delivered to the receiving end of the coking-chamber. 
Surrounding the chamber is the circulating chamber L, through which 
passes the heated air (taken from the cooling passages in the cooling 
section of the oven). The circulating chamber is provided at top with 
tubes or pipes M for the exit of the air from the chamber; the heat 
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Sheldon’s Coking-Ovens. 





horizontal, and adapted for the introduction of coal at one end and the 
discharge of coke from the opposite end; the coal being advanced 
through the oven, which is closed against access of outside air and pro- 
vided with delivery ducts or passages, through which pass the gases 
produced during the coking operation. 

Two vertical sections of a range of ovens are shown—one taken in a 
plane passing through the centre of the coking-chamber, the other in 
a plane passing through the heating flues. There is also shown (toa 
larger scale) the parts of the receiving end of the oven. 

The coking-chambers A are arranged side by side, as usual in “ Otto- 
Hoffmann” ovens. Each chamber is provided with coal feeding, com- 
pressing, and preheating devices at the receiving end, and with a de- 
livery device at its discharge end. In the walls of the oven-which 
separate from each other the sections of the coking-chambers adjacent 
to the receiving ends, vertical flues or heating passages are formed ; and 
in the sections adjacent to the discharge ends of the oven are like flues, 
serving, however, as cooling passages. The coking-chambers are con- 
tinuous and of uniform internal dimensions from their receiving to their 
discharge ends; but the oven as a whole consists, in effect, of two sec- 
tions arranged end to end. The section which is adjacent to the re- 
ceiving end of the oven is provided with heating means; the other 
section being provided with cooling means. 

Beneath the heating section of each chamber are two longitudinally- 
arranged passages B and C, separated from each other by a vertical 
transverse partition. Connected with these chambers are two regene- 
rators D and E, extending transversely of the coking-chambers, and 
containing the usual checker-work. Connected with the lower parts of 
the regenerators are flues adapted to be connected either with a 
chimney stack, or with an air inlet passage, as is usual in coking-ovens 
having two regenerators. Between the longitudinal chambers B C, 
associated with two adjacent coking-chambers, are two longitudinal 

assages, which communicate with the lower ends of the vertical flues 
in the walls separating the chambers in which gaseous fuel is burned. 
The operation of the regenerators and associated passages being similar 
to the operation of like parts described in the inventor's earlier patent 

—No. 21,808 of 1907—no further description of them is given. 

The means for cooling the sections of the coking-chambers adjacent 
to the discharge ends consists of the following parts: Beneath each 
cooling section are two longitudinally-arranged passages F and G, 
separated from each other by a vertical transverse partition. Con- 
nected with the former passage is a main air-duct, extending trans- 
versely of all the coking-chambers. It is connected with an air inlet, 
and receives air under pressure from a blower. Connected with the 
chamber G is another main air-duct I connected with a passage J, 
which extends longitudinally beneath the ovens and opens into an air- 
chamber extending transversely of the several preheating chambers 
below them and forming a ‘‘ temperature equalizer.” In operation, 


derived from the heated air passing through the walls of the preheating 
chamber and heating the coal therein. 

The walls of the preheating and circulating chambers preferably 
consist of two hollow metal shells or sections, joined to each other 
along their longitudinal centres. The circulating chamber L is shown 
as being surrounded by an exterior shell forming a water-chamber N, 
to which water is supplied by a main connected with the chamber by 
branches ; a waste pipe connected with the water-jacket serving to carry 
away the water after it has circulated through the water-jacket. 

The coal is advanced by the action of the feeding and conipressing 
devices in a solid mass through the preheating chamber into the 
receiving end of the coking-chamber ; and the coking operation takes 
place mainly in the part of the chamber adjacent to its receiving end, 
heated to the required extent by the means already described. As the 
coke passes through the section of the oven adjacent to its discharge 
end, it is deprived of the greater part of its heat through the circulation 
about the walls of that part of the oven of the air which acts as a heat- 
absorbing and transmitting medium, and so is discharged in a practic- 
ally cooled condition. The heat abstracted from the coke is transferred 
to the preheater and there utilized for preheating the coal preparatory 
to its entrance into the coking-chamber. Thus the waste heat from 
the coking operation is transmitted to the fresh coal, and so made avail- 
able in the coking process, “‘ with consequent saving in expense for fuel 
and economy in the operation as a whole.’’ 


Gas-Taps. 
SUNLIGHT AND SAFETY Lamp Company, LiMiTED, and SmitH, T. B., 
of Birmingham. 
No. 2536; Feb. 5, 1908. 


In this invention the gas-way through the plug is arranged in relation 
to the through-way of the tap, in such a manner as that when the plug 
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is turned in the one direction against a suitable stop the gas is turned 
off completely; but when it is reversed to about a mid-position of 
travel, the gas is turned on full. In connection with this latter posi- 
tion, however, there is a contrivance by which the operator is made 
aware of the position to which he has turned the tap—a spring pro- 


| 
| 


jection offering sufficient resistance as to indicate its being in that | 


position, By a little extra pull, however, the projection yields, and the 


arm passes over it till in the other extreme position the bye-passage | 


only is open. 





Combined Rotary Blower and Pressure Regulator. 
Tuorp, T., of Whitefield, near Manchester. 
No. 14,984; July 15, 1908. 
‘ This invention relates to positive rotary gas-blowers in combination 


with outlet pressure regulators with the object of obtaining a steady | 


flow of gas at any predetermined outlet pressure and to increase the 
durability and efficiency of the apparatus. 

~The apparatus consists essentially of a positive rotary blower A of 
known type, in which the casing has opposite concentric parts B and C 
of different radius (connected by eccentric parts), and two or more 
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diametrical vanes E and F sliding in a boss or drum on the blower 
' shaft and fitting between the concentric parts. - There is also an air or 
‘gas regulator B having a flexible diaphragm G actuating two disc or 
otber valves fixed on a spindle connected to the diaphragm. 

| ©The casing of the regulator B bas approximately the same diameter 
as that of the blower A, and is fitted tightly to it. “The shaft of the 
blower has the drum fixed on it, in which the vanes E and F slide. 
These vanes are preferably shod with bars of self-hardening steel of 
section soldered to the vanes and then ground to fit against the 
casing.’ To enable the length of the vanes to be adjusted for any wear 
that may take place, they are preferably made in two parts, with the 


| central portions overlapping and secured to one another by bolts or 
| screws passing through slots in one or both portions. 


In the casing of the regulator B, a partition plate H is cast on which 
there are a central circular web I and two radial webs J K fitting gas- 
tight against the cover of the blower and dividing the inlet from the 
outlet. The gas enters the regulator on the left side of the partition 
webs, travels through the inlet branch cast thereon, and thence passes 
through the opening L in the cover, extending for about a quadrant, 


| into the suction side of the blower—being forwarded and compressed 
| by it into the compartment M, on the right side of the regulator, 
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Thorp’s Combined Rotary Blower and Pressure Regulator, 


through an opening in the cover. 


Thence it passes into the valve | 


chamber N and through the seating of the valve into the space between | 


the partition H and the diaphragm G, and through the seating of the 
valve into the chamber O, which communicates with the outlet. 

A corrugated spring P, of the kind described in patent No. 5791 of 
1905, is arranged to act upon the valve spindle and pull the diaphragm 
inwards with a predetermined pressure, which decreases as the dia- 
phragm moves outwards. This counteracts the increasing inward 
pressure of the diaphragm resulting from its stretch, ‘‘so that the latter 
moves in and out with any increase of the volume of air or gas in the 
outlet compartment, and the pressure in the outlet side of the regulator 
is kept practically constant.” 

As the volume of gas or the pressure in the outlet compartment of 
the regulator increases, the diaphragm moves outwards and closes the 
valves more or less—maintaining a uniform pressure in the outlet pipes. 
But, in order to prevent the pressure in the compartment M from be- 
coming excessive when the valves become closed through a rise of 
pressure in the delivery pipe resulting from a reduction of the con- 
sumption of gas, a flap or other safety valve Q is provided, which closes 
an opening in the web J under the pressure of a spring, so adjusted that 
the valve is closed when the pressure of the air or gas in compartment 
M of the regulator is at or below a predetermined pressure in excess of 
the normal delivery pressure, but opens when this pressure is exceeded 
and allows the gas compressed by the blower to pass back to the inlet 
or suction side. ‘ 


Regulating the Air and Gas to a Gas-Engine. 
: Bviacksurn, G. N., of Newton-le-Willows, Lancs. 
No, 25,004; May 1, 1928. 
This is a contrivance whereby a proper amount of aircan be admitted 


into the combustion chamber along with the proper supply of gas for 
the purpose of driving a gas-engine. 
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Blackburn’s Gas-Engine Regulator. 


The illustration shows a side view of a gas-engine cylinder fitted with 
the air-regulating device ; an end view of it; and fragmentary views 
to an enlarged scale of two types of regulator. 

On the gas inlet pipe, in close proximity to the engine cylinder, or 
else upon a mixing-chamber similarly disposed close to the combustion 
chamber, there is mounted an air-regulating valve A, constructed on 
the hit-and-miss principle, or grid type. In the first arrangement, a 
series of ports B are formed in the wal] of the mixing-chamber (or 








where no mixing-chamber is provided in the gas-pipe itself) ; and a 
plate C, provided with a similar series of ports D, is arranged to slide 
in front of the port B, so that the passage of the air through the ports 
into the mixing-chamber may be regulated to any nicety, or entirely cut 
off if desired. This sliding action of the plate C may be effected by 
means of a pivoted handle engaging a projection E. In the modifica- 
tion shown, a circular plate C is fitted to the mixing-chamber or gas- 
pipe as desired ; the slots B and D being in this case circularly dis- 
posed, and the operating handle being arranged to rotate the outer 
plate, and so achieve any desired regulation in the admission of air to 
the mixing-chamber. 


Street Pressure-Changer. 
YANKEE, A. A., of San Francisco, California. 
No, 2951; Feb. 10, 1908. Date claimed under International Con- 
vention, Feb, 9, 1907. 

This invention relates to an automatic gas-governor and street pres- 
sure-changer comprising : A casing provided with an inlet from a gas- 
supply tank, and an outlet to the street mains; and an arrangemert of 
the two sets of pressure-regulating valves—one actuated by changes of 
pressure at the inlet, and set to maintain a constant pressure within 
the casing greater than the highest street main pressure, the other 
actuated by changes of pressure at the outlet and adapted to maintain 
a constant maximum pressure at the outlet during the hours of greatest 


‘ consumption, and a constant minimum pressure at the outlet during 


the hours of minimum consumption. 

The patentee, for descriptive purposes, assumes his device to be 
divided into two parts. Part 1, left of the drawing p. 505, comprises a 
holder A, and valve apparatus B. The holder is weighted so as to 
maintain a fixed pressure of (say) 4 inch above highest street pressure 
in the portion C of the casing. This is the fixed datum pressure. 
Part 2 (at the right) comprises a holder D, controlling valve apparatus 
E, in such a way as tocreate a maximum difference of pressure between 
that in the region marked C and that at the entrance of the street 
mains F, during the hours when little gas isbeing used. Italso creates 
a minimum difference of pressure during the hours when the consump- 
tion is large. 

Premising that both sets of valve apparatus are enclosed within a 
casing, G is an inlet from the gas-supply tank, opening into a box the 
outlets of which are controlled by valves H I, which are, in turn, 
controlled by the holder A through the rod J. The weighting shot is so 
adjusted as to create a constant pressure of any selected degree at C, 
and maintain it not only against the variations in pressure of the main 
tank, but against variations of pressure due to the use of a blower, 
which use is customary when the main tank pressure falls below that 
constantly required atC. The communication between the holder A 
and the space C is by means of the pipe K. When the influx of gas is 
so great as to tend to raise this pressure above the degree determined 
by the weight of shot on the holder, the openings in the valve plates 
L M are more and more closed by the valves H I, and the pressure at 
C is thereby diminished. When it tends to fall below the constant 
pressure required, the holder A contrariwise enlarges the valve open- 
ings by lowering the valvesI J, The holder A is therefore actuated 
whether the pressure in C tends to be varied by variations in the pres- 
sure in the gas-supply tank or in the mains. But the pressure in the 
mains is similarly controlled by the holder D and the valves N O 
through the rod P, with this difference, that the holder D is equipped 


. with means for producing a constant minimym pressure ip the mains 
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F during the hours of less consumption, and for automatically chang- 
ing to a constant maximum pressure during the hours of greater con- 
sumption...These means comprise .the mercury boxes Q and R, 
mounted on the holder D in such a manner as to have a small upward 
and downward movement controlled by suitable stops. 

The operation of the device to automatically change from one con- 
stant pressure to another is as follows : .Suppose the period to be the one 
of minimum consumption and minimum pressure in the mains. The 
holder D is weighted by shot so as to maintain the floor of the box R 
slightly above the level of the floor S, and a minimum pressure in F is 
sufficient to hold the holder in the desired position. But a tendency to 
go below the minimum pressure in the mains by reason of an increased 
consumption brings the floor of the box R below the level of the floor 
of the box S—both boxes S T being filled with mercury. - Conse- 
quently, mercury from the box S flows into the box R. -It is to be 
noted. that the flow is not slow after a certain quantity of mercury has 
flowed from the box S, but is sudden, by reason of the overcoming of 
the weight of the box and the remaining mercury by springs which 
lift it to a higher plane and dump the mercury therein into the box R. 
It thus takes a higher pressure in F to lift the holder D, and anew and 
higher constant pressure in the mains is thereafter maintained—corre- 
sponding to the increased consumption of gas. 


Ug. 
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Yankee’s Gas-Governor and Street Pressure-Changer. 


Under these conditions, small variations of pressure above and 
below this new constant pressure are compensated for and reduced to 
one pressure by slight movements of the valves N O. But a great 
decrease of pressure would cause the holder D to drop so low as to 
Cause mercury from the box T to flow into the box Q. A new con- 
Stant pressure would in this way be created, as it would require a 
higher pressure to move the holder upward to a given point and 
diminish the opening through the valve plates. Under this new con- 
Gition (of maximum consumption), small variations are compensated 
for by small movements of the holder D and valves N O. 

Suppose, now, the period of maximum consumption is over. The 
pressure rises in. F.and supplies the pressure required to return 
mercury from the box Q to the box T. Note that as soon as enough 
mercury enters the latter, the spring is depressed, and the box T drops 
to a lower plane, and the mercury is dumped into it quickly. By this 
sudden action the change from one constant pressure state to another 
18 accomplished quickly. When the time arrives for the maximum 
flow to take place (which is indicated by extreme fall of pressure in 
the main), the transposition of the mercury suddenly changes the 
apparatus to meet the new condition. Correspondingly, when the 
time for the minimum flow of gas arrives, the transposition of mercury 
18 quickly accomplished by the boxes S and T being moved by the 
5prings shown,*-*  ~ ie : ? : 
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LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


RIGHT TO LAY WATER-PIPES. 


High Court of Justice—Chancery Division. 
(Before Mr. Justice SwinFEN Eapy.) 


On Monday last week, proceedings were commenced before his Lord- 
ship in an action brought by certain freeholders at East Grinstead, to 
restrain the East Grinstead Water Company from laying a 6-inch water- 
main from their pumping-station at Hackenden to the west side of the 
land, for which it was contended they had no statutory powers. . The 
question between the parties was in some respects similar to that which 
was raised in the case of the Frimley and Farnborough Water Com- 
pany, reported in the “ JournaL” for March 1o last (p. 636). 

The Hon. F, Russert, K.C., and Mr. Mannina (instructed by 
Messrs. Hasties) appeared for the plaintiffs; Sir A. Cripps, K.C., Mr. 
MacnaGHTEN, K.C., and Mr. P. WHEELER (instructed by Messrs. 
Turner and Evans, Agents for Mr. E. A. Head, of East Grinstead) re- 
presented the defendants. 

Mr. RussELt, in opening the case, said the plaintiffs were the 
Trustees of certain property at East Grinstead, known as the Marriott 
Estate; and the object was to prevent the defendants laying down 
pipes under part of the plaintiffs’ land, on the ground that they had no 
right. to do so under their Acts. -In his view, the case was covered by 
his: Lordship’s decision in the case of the Attorney-General v. Frimley 
Water Company, which was affirmed by the Court of Appeal.. -The 
point was whether the water which the defendants proposed to distri- 
bute through mains under the plaintiffs’ property was collected and 
distributed from works which they had no power to construct. The 
defendants alleged that the works in question were ancillary to those 
authorized ; but he should submit that they were really a new under- 
taking which the defendants had no right to carry out. - The first Act 
authorizing the Company to supply water was obtained in 1878. It 
described the works authorized to be constructed; and on a map were 
delineated the limits of supply, and the site of the pumping-station and 
works, marked A in red. There was another spot marked in brown, to 
indicate works authorized by a subsequent Act;.but they had never 
been carried out. At the north of the map, at Hackenden, there was a 
space, coloured green, part of which was in Surrey, outside the Com- 
pany’s limits of supply; and here there had been erected a pumping- 
station and works, marked C, which he should submit were wholly 
unauthorized. It was a main from this station which the defendants 
proposed to carry through the plaintiffs’ property, to join the existing 
mains. There was a third station, marked B in blue, at the Viaduct 
Valley, to the south-west, which was also unauthorized. Section 67 of 
the Act gave the Company power to acquire by agreement additional 
land not exceeding 5 acres. In 1892, an Act was obtained authorizing 
the raising of further capital, the construction of works on the site 
marked brown (which works had never been erected), and the purchase 
by agreement of not exceeding 6 acres of land. It-was provided, as 
bad been done in the first Act, that if the works were not completed 
within five years, the powers granted shou!d cease; and, as the works 
had not been constructed, the powers ceased in 1897. In 1899, the 
Company began acquiring the additional lands coloured green; the 
total quantity being rather more than g acres. 

Sir A. Cripps-here intervened with the remark that if his friend’s 
case depended on the works erected on the green land, being wiltra vires, 
he should submit that this point could not be raised except by the inter- 
vention of the Attorney-General. - The question of interfering with the 
footpath was a different matter. 

Mr. RussELt, said his contention was that the defendants had no 
right to come on his land at all, except in the exercise of statutory 
power ; and if the works were unauthorized, there was no right to lay 
distributing mains in connection with them. 

Sir A, Cripps said no case could be found in which this point had 
been decided.. There was a broad distinction between distributing and 
construction works. He could not see how the question of ultra vires 
could be raised without the Attorney-General. 

After some further discussion, in the course of which his Lordship 
suggested that the form of the injunction asked for might be to restrain 
the sending of unauthorized water through the pipe in question, 

Mr. RUSSELL, continuing his opening, read a report of the Engineer 
in December, 1896, to show that Hackenden was the principal source 
of supply. --He said the history of the case was this: In April last the 
Company wrote to the Surveyor of the Urban District Council, giving 
notice that they proposed to break up the footpath in question for the 
purpose of laying a main. : On May 4, Messrs. Hasties, the Solicitors to 
the Trustees, who had been informed of it, wrote complaining of not 
having received notice, and asking for an undertaking, in default of 
which they said a writ would be issued and an injunction applied for. 
On May 12, the Company telegraphed declining to give an undertaking, 
and saying they were acting entirely within their statutory powers, and 
had given the proper notice to the highway authority. Thereupon the 
writ was issued. Further correspondence ensued, in which the plain- 
tiffs offered, on certain terms, to agree to the laying of the main in a 
somewhat different course, which would be mure convenient for the 
Marriott Estate when developed. This was not accepted by the Com- 
pany, who said they could not recognize the r'ghts claimed, but were 
advised that the Trustees might be entitled to notice, and would there- 
fore give it before beginning to lay the pipes. There had been some 
earlier correspondence, which he did not think material ; but the other 
side had insisted on its being produced, and he would therefore briefly 
mention it. It appeared that Mr. Hastie, besides being a Trustee and 
a member of the firm of the Trustees’ Solicitors, was also the owner of 
land in the immediate neighbourhood, which he contemplated developing 
for building purposes. About a year-and-a-half or two years ago, he 
made up his mind that he would be able himself to supply the prospec- 
tive tenants of his estate with water; and he wrote to the Company 
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pointing out how easily he could do this, what a serious loss it would 
be to them if he carried out such a scheme, and suggesting terms upon 
which he would refrain from doing so. There was no doubt he wished 
to make a bargain with the Company; and his learned friend would 
probably suggest that the present action was brought out of spite, 
because of the failure of his proposition. He (Counsel) did not himself 
see the relevance of the correspondence to the question in the action, 
and would leave his friend to read it if he desired. He then went 
through the pleadings, in the course of which he acknowledged that 
the footpath was a public one. Sir A. Cripps admitted, on the other 
hand, that it was not reparable by the Local Authority, and therefore 
that the defendants were bound to give notice to the owners of the 
land. The declaration required was that the defendants were not 
entitled, in connection with the works at Hackenden, to lay down any 
pipes within the closes belonging to the plaintiffs ; alternatively, that 
they were not so entitled without giving notice to, and obtaining the 
consent of, the plaintiffs. They asked for an injunction following the 
declaration. Counsel concluded by citing the Frimley case, and sub- 
mitted that the present one came exactly within that decision. 

Sir A. Cripps said the principle of the Frimley case was that, as re- 
garded additional land, any works erected on them must not be indepen- 
dent, but ancillary to those specifically sanctioned. In that case the land 
was some miles away from the authorized works ; the works proposed 
could not be said to be ancillary ; and it was alleged that a number of 
people would be affected. On these grounds, no doubt, the Attorney- 
General intervened. Inall these respects, the Frimley case was entirely 
different from the present one. It appeared from the letters that there 
would have been no action if the Trustees had obtained the terms they 
asked for. This showed that it was not the class of case in which the 
Attorney-General was likely to intervene, as there was no question of 
public right involved. Counsel went on to argue at some length the 
point he had foreshadowed earlier—that any question of wltva vires 
could only be entertained when it was raised by the Attorney-General, 
or possibly by a shareholder in the Company. Having put in the 
letter of January, 1907, sent by Mr. Hastie to the Company, portions 
of which he read, he said the really important point was whether the 
ultva vires question could be raised in the form in which it was raised 
here. He agreed that the defendants had to justify, under their statu- 
tory powers, what they were proposing ; and this he thought he could 
do. But if the plaintiffs’ contention was right, the very serious con- 
sequence would ensue that, wherever a water company were laying a 
distributing main within their limits, either the local authority or the 
owner of the subsoil could raise the question whether the source of 
supply was ultra vires. Discussing the provisions of the Water-Works 
Clauses Act, 1847, which is incorporated in the East Grinstead Com- 
pany’s Act, Counsel pointed out the different way in which construc- 
tion works and the laying of distribution mains are dealt with; the 
former being strictly limited to the deposited plans, &c., in the Special 
Act, while the latter are in quite general terms. In answer to a ques- 
tion from his Lordship, Counsel said that, though it was not necessary 
to go so far, he should be prepared to contend that if the Company 
were simply going to break up a street to lay down mains, even if they 
had no water from an authorized source—the whole being obtained from 
works wltva vires—they could still put in force their statutory powers as to 
laying pipes. In thecase of construction works, there were limitations, 
which were given effect to in the Frimley case. But distributing mains 
were an entirely different subject-matter ; and there the only things re- 
quired were that they should be laid under proper superintendence, and 
compensation given to any one injuriously affected. Coming to the facts 
of the case, he said the proposed main was capable of carrying water 
from the authorized source at the place marked A as well as from C, 
and on some occasions it would do so. He concluded by referring to 
the cases of the Mayor of Cardiff v. Cardiff Water-Works Company, Stock- 
port District Water-Works Company v. Manchester Corporation, and Pudsey 
Gas Company v. Bradford Corporation, to show that, even where it was 
admitted that a company were acting ultra vires, the Court would not 
intervene except at the instance of the Attorney-General. 

Mr. W. V. Graham, the Consulting Engineer to the defendants, was 
then called. He said that the Company had been pumping water from 
Hackenden since 1899, and until the question in the present case arose 
there had been no complaint byanyone. The proposed new main was 
decided upon under his advice. Only a few yards had been laid at the 
Hackenden end, and on land belonging to the Company. He recom- 
mended it in order to improve the supply. A 5-inch rising main went 
from Hackenden to the London Road, where it delivered water into 
the distributing mains, and the surplus into the water-tower there. He 
recommended laying a new 6-inch main from Hackenden to the High 
Street, where it should be connected with the two 3-inch distributing 
mains ; also the connecting-up of the dead-ends where possible, and 
the erection of another water-tower. He received instructions to pro- 
ceed with the work. Witness put in a plan and a diagram showing 
the various levels and junctions, and said that the top level of the tank 
at the point marked A was 505 feet, and it was 20 feet deep. It com- 
manded the whole distributing system, and held 35,000 gallons. The 
average daily supply was nearly 120,000 gallons, which necessitated 
almost constant pumping. During the daytime the supply came from 
Hackenden ; but during the night the tank was kept full by pumping 
from the old well. The water at Hackenden was superior to this, both 
in quantity and quality. The distance between the two stations was 
less than three-quarters of a mile. It was proposed to pump the 
Hackenden water into the new main; but at night the water would 
flow in the opposite direction, from the present water-tower towards 
the Marriott Estate and other houses in that direction. When design- 
ing the works, be had no notion that the pumping-station at Hackenden 
was in any way unauthorized. 

Cross-examined : The pumping at night at the London Road com- 
menced about six months ago, since the constant supply was established. 
There had been an agitation for some time before in favour of having 
a constant service; and this new main was designed to satisfy the de- 
mand. The bulk of the supply was now obtained from Hackenden. 

By his LorpsHip: Pumps were erected at Hackenden in 1899 capable 
of raising 10,000 gallons of water an hour; and last year additional 
pumps were put in, equal to 15,000 gallons an hour. They could not 
be used together. At the London Koad there were two gas-engines 





driving pumps delivering about 3000 gallons an hour each. They could 
be worked together if necessary ; but one was generally sufficient. 

Mr. MacnaGHTEN, in summing up the defendants’ case, said it was 
of considerable importance, not only to them, but to a large number of 
other companies, because the proposition put forward by the plaintiffs 
really came to this—that, in any case where a company were proposing 
to lay down a pipe under the provisions of the Water-Works Clauses 
Act, it was open to any person or public authority, beneath whose land 
it was to be laid, to say that something the company were doing was 
ultra vires—that some of their water did not come from an authorized 
source, and that they would be entitled to an injunction. He submitted 
that this was not the law. There was a marked distinction between 
sections 12 and 28 of the Act of 1847. The first referred directly to the 
particular powers granted by the Special Act; the other, dealing with 
distribution works, was perfectly general, and provided for compensa- 
tion to the landowner, which was all that he was entitled to. In the 
Frimley case, there was no compensation to the persons affected ; and 
if the decision had been the other way, it was evident that serious 
damage would have been done to various persons who were interested 
in the stream, and who would have had no compensation. He would 
also point out that if the plaintiffs’ contention was right, it would 
logically follow that any person under whose land pipes were already 
laid which conveyed water from Hackenden (assuming, as he did, for 
this part of the argument, that this source of supply was unauthorized) 
would be entitled to take them up, on the ground that they conveyed 
unauthorized water. Counsel quoted the words of section 28 of the 
General Act, which authorized the breaking-up of streets, &c.; the 
only limit to the powers given being that the act should be necessary 
for the purpose of supplying the inhabitants within the district. 
He then commented upon the various cases cited, which he submitted 
went to show that the Attorney-General must intervene where a 
question of wltva vires was raised. Here it was very improbable, 
seeing that the thing had been going on for eight years without com- 
plaint, that he would intervene, if he were applied to. Counsel then 
drew attention to important differences between the Frimley Act and 
the one in question in the present case ; the power to take water in the 
former Act being strictly limited to the places named, while the East 
Grinstead Act of 1892, in section 10, gave power to the Company to 
collect, take, and use any water “‘ by means of the works authorized .. . 
or in or under any lands for the time being of the Company.” This 
was perfectly general, and the land at Hackenden for the time being 
belonged to the Company. Section 12 gave power to the Company to 
acquire additional lands, and it set forth that they “may thereon 
execute, for the purpose of, and in connection with, the undertaking, 
any ot the works mentioned in section 12 of the Act of 1847,” provided 
that such works should be connected with, or necessary for, their 
undertaking. Accepting the decision in the Frimley case, that the 
word “ undertaking ” meant the authorized works, Counsel submitted 
that the pumping-station at Hackenden was connected with, and neces- 
sary for, the undertaking. 

Mr. RussELt, in his reply, contended that there was really no 
distinction between this and the Frimley case. It was obvious, from the 
evidence of Mr. Graham, that the original and authorized works at 
the London Road had become an entirely subsidiary part of the under- 
taking; and the defendants had really erected at Hackenden new 
works which were quite unauthorized. He further submitted that the 
powers of breaking-up streets for the purpose of laying pipes were only 
to be used in connection with the authorized undertaking. The only 
distinction between this case and the Frimley one was the absence of 
the Attorney-General. But this was not relevant, considering the form 
of the action. The plaintiffs were not seeking to prevent the defendants 
using the works at Hackenden, for which, no doubt, the assistance of 
the Attorney-General would be requisite, but simply to prevent them 
carrying pipes through their land. They said they might take them 
anywhere else they pleased, and the plaintiffs would have nothing to say. 
He submitted, therefore, he was entitled to an injunction. 

Justice SwinFEN Eapy, in giving judgment, said the defendants were 
proposing to lay a6-inch main from their pumping-station at Hackenden, 
under a public footpath passing on the west side of land of which the 
plaintiffs were the freeholders, as they alleged without statutory au- 
thority ; and the point really was whether the defendants were or were 
not acting within their statutory powers. Having reviewed the position 
of the Company and the evidence given by Mr. Graham, his Lordship 
said it was quite clear that the works at Hackenden were not ancillary 
to the main undertaking, but, according to the decision of the Court 
of Appeal in the Frimley case, were a new undertaking not authorized 
by the Company’s Act. It was said that what the defendants were 
doing was not ultra vires because under their Act they were entitled to 
take water “in or under any lands for the time being of the Company,” 
and in the Frimley case the words of the section were “upon or under 
the lands acquired by the Company under the powers of the Act ;” 
and a distinction was sought to be drawn between these two expres- 
sions. But section 12 of the Act of 1892 provided that the Company 
should not on the additional lands erect, or permit the erection of, any 
building other than buildings connected with, or necessary for, their 
undertaking. In 1892, the defendants had not acquired any additional 
lands by agreement ; and the 6 acres they were then authorized to 
acquire were the full extent oi land they were entitled to. On this 
land it was provided that they were not to erect any buildings other than 
those connected with, or necessary for, their undertaking. A similar 
proviso was dealt with by the Court of Appeal in the Frimley case, 
and was decided to refer to the Company’s defined water-works. Here 
also, in his opinion, the erection by the Company of their new pump- 
ing-station and machinery at Hackenden was uwltva vires. On this 
point the two cases seemed to him to be indistinguishable. Then the 
defendants said that even if this were witra vives it did not matter, 
because section 28 of the Act of 1847, which was incorporated in their 
Special Act, enabled them to lay any mains or pipes they might deem 
necessary for the supply of water to the inhabitants of the district ; 
and that this was a general power not limited by any reference to the 
authorized works. In his opinion, the answer to this argument was that 
all the powers of the Act applied only to the statutory undertaking, and 
were conferred for the purpose of carrying it out. This was shown 
by section 1 of the Act of 1847, and, in his judgment, the defendants 
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had no such general powers in gross to lay pipes of any dimensions 
and convey water from any source, as they claimed. The next point 
raised was that, even if what the defendants were doing was ultra vires, 
only the Attorney-General could intervene, and that the plaintiffs were 
not entitled to raise the objection. The law had been stated by Lord 
Cranworth, in Mayor of Liverpool v. Chorley Water-Works Company, to 
the effect that a landowner had a right to invoke the assistance of a 
Court of Equity, by way of injunction, where he had an interest in 
preventing the defendants doing what was in effect a breach of their 
contract with the Legislature. In his opinion, the plaintiffs had estab- 
lished that they had such an interest as entitled them to an injunction 
to prevent the defendants trespassing on their land. There was a pre- 
cedent in the Cardiff case. Lastly, it was said that the plaintiffs were 
not damaged, as it was only the soil under a highway that was con- 
cerned. But in Goodson v. Richardson Sir George Jessel granted an 
injunction under similar circumstances ; and his judgment was affirmed 
by the Court of Appeal. Under these circumstances, the plaintiffs 
were entitled to succeed. There would be a declaration that the de- 
fendants were not entitled, in connection with their water-works at 
Hackenden, to lay down the 6-inch main which they proposed to do; 
and that they were not entitled to lay any mains or pipes in or under 
the public footway on the west side of the plaintiffs’ property, without 
giving notice thereof to the plaintiffs. There would be an injunction 
accordingly ; and the costs would follow the result. 


— 


PROSECUTION OF COMPANY PROMOTERS. 





Gyde and Bernard Sent to Prison—Darby Still at Large. 


Readers may remember that Mr. Justice Bigham and a Jury were 
engaged for a number of days at the last sessions of the Central 
Criminal Court in the trial of Henry Warwick Gyde and Marcus 
Edward Septimus Bernard (otherwise Septimus Marcus) for conspiring 
with Walter Darby, who had absconded, to obtain money and valuable 
securities by false pretences from “‘such persons as should be induced 
to become debenture holders in the Welsh Slate Quarries, Limited, 
and the North Wales Slate Quarries, Limited.’’. At the close of the 
long trial the Jury were unable to agree (though there was only one 
dissentient) ; and they were discharged—the prisoners being remanded, 
but not on bail. They were brought up again at the opening of the 
new session last Tuesday, and were tried by the Lord Chief Justice. 
The case is of interest to our readers from the fact that the accused 
were concerned in the promotion of the Kent County and the West 
Suburban Gas Companies. It was stated that Gyde was convicted 
in April, 1898, of obtaining valuable securities by false pretences; but 
both he and Bernard said they were innocent of wrong-doing in the 
present case. The trial lasted till Friday. 

The Lord Chief Justice, in the course of his summing-up, said the 
Jury had to consider whether the Companies in question were genuire, 
such as would justify the accused in inviting the public to invest their 
money in them, or were simply the machinery by which impecunious 
people intended to draw money cut of the hands of the investing 
public. His Lordship dealt at length with the circumstances con- 
nected with the formation of the Companies, the statements in the 
prospectuses which were alleged to be false, and the methods adopted 
for the sale of debentures belonging to Gyde and Darby by letters 
signed by Bernard and by circulars in which they were described as 
belonging to a holder who was going abroad. 

The Jury, after about 20 minutes’ deliberation in private, found both 
prisoners ‘‘ Guilty.” 

On his Lordship inquiring if anything was known of Gyde, Mr. R. D. 
Muir (who, with Mr. Travers Humphreys, Mr. Graham Campbell, and 
Mr. Bigham, conducted the case on behalf of Sir Charles Mathews, 
Director of Public Prosecutions) called an official to produce the files 
of companies promoted by Gyde and Darby—viz., the West Suburban 
Gaslight and Coke Company, Limited, incorporated June 22, 1905; the 
London and Hull Soap Works, Limited, incorporated Feb. 8, 1906 (in 
respect of the first of which there was a resolution for voluntary wind- 
ing-up, and of the second a resolution for voluntary liquidation) ; and 
the Kent County Gaslight and Coke Company, Limited, incorporated 
May 2, 1906, in regard to which an order to wind up compulsorily was 
made, Mr. Muir said he had put together the figures as they appeared 
in the files, and they seemed to be as follows: From the North Wales 
Slate Quarries the accused got £2386; from the Welsh Slate Quarries, 
£9200; from the West Suburban Gas Company, £15,000; from the 
Kent County Gas Company, £19,000; and from the London and Hull 
Soap Works, £12,324. So that in four years upwards of £55,000 was 
obtained by these men from the public. 

The Lord Chief Justice, addressing the prisoners, said he would take 
the case of Bernard first. He had heard Bernard’s statement that he 
was perfectly innocent; but, in his opinion, the Jury could not have 
returned any other verdict than they had done. Bernard had been a 
party to a number of transactions which were proved to be fraudulent. 
He (his Lordship) could not accept the prisoner’s statement that he, 
an educated man capable of undertaking the duties of secretary to com- 
panies, did not know that what he was doing was wrong. But, on the 
other hand, he believed that Bernard was to a large extent under the 
influence of the other prisoner. Bearing this in mind, he should sen- 
tence Bernard to only twelve months’ imprisonment with hard labour. 
The case of Gyde was a very different one. He believed him to bea 
man of education and position; it was a grievous thing to think that 
for a second time he should stand where he now was. He noticed 
that Gyde had been sentenced to five years’ penal servitude in 1898. 
Since suffering whatever part of that penalty he was called upon to 
undergo, he again took to these practices. He had no doubt that 
Gyde had defrauded a large number of people. In this particular case, 
people had put their hard-earned savings into undertakings which 
Gyde invited them to invest in, and in every instance they had lost their 
money. He had seriously considered, inasmuch as Gyde had been 
found guilty of false pretences, whether he should not pass cumulative 
sentences upon him; but, taking into consideration the fact that these 
matters all arose out of one transaction, he should not do that. The 





law only permitted him in such a case to pass a sentence of five years’ 
penal servitude upon him; and this he did. 

On hearing the sentence, the prisoner fell back into the arms of the 
warders, and was removed in a state of collapse. 





Our contemporary the ‘‘ Financial News’’ states that cautions 
against the Welsh Slate Quarries, Limited, appeared in that publica- 
tion on Jan. 19 and 30, 1905; and they were followed by threats of 
proceedings for libel. 


The ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette ” on Saturday said : Two sorry rogues were 
put out of harm’s way for a period at the Old Bailey yesterday. Many 
days of public time and a large amount of expenditure were required to 
convict these brothers Bernard—otherwise known as Gyde and Marcus 
—of conspiracy and false pretences in connection with one of a series 
of company frauds. Even now an equally incorrigible rogue, one of 
their co-conspirators, Darby, is at large. Gyde and his associates 
have managed, since the time he came out of prison in connection 
with the Brinsmead frauds, to extract from the pockets of the gullible 
public a matter of £55,000. They were sponsors of an undesirable 
group of worthless gas undertakings among others—buying virtually 
village concerns up at rubbish prices and selling them to the public at 
big prices by means of prospectuses that should surely have deceived 
nobody, although they were somewhat speciously worded. The his- 
tory of these rogues is plain proof that the powers of the Board of 
Trade require strengthening, and that a more inquisitorial method of 
supervising company business should be allowed. It ought not to be 
possible for common thieves of this stamp to pursue their nefarious 
objects for a series of years, until they are detected through one of a 
series of compulsory liquidations. 


aa 


CHARGE AGAINST AN ACCOUNTANT. 





At Brentwood, on the 23rd ult., Cecil Harry Earthy, aged 37, was 
charged on a warrant with embezzling £50 and other sums amounting 
to £70 belonging to the Brentwood Gas Company, whose Clerk and 
Accountant he was. After formal evidence of arrest, prisoner was re- 
manded in custody until the following Thursday, when the case for the 
prosecution was explained. 

Mr. Lanpon, for the prosecution, said that in October, 1907, prisoner 
wrote to Mr. D. R. Stratford, a nurseryman, asking him to send a 
cheque for £50 on account of coke supplied, and promising not to 
trouble him any more that year, unless he liked. The letter ended, “If 
in future you do not mind, you might make the cheques out to me, as 
we have separate departments.” This statement was not correct. Mr. 
Stratford sent prisoner a cheque for £50, and at the same time prisoner 
also received a cheque for £50 from Messrs. J.& G. H. Matthews. In 
the counterfoils of the receipts he entered only £25, filling in the receipts 
for {50 each. The cheque for £50 received from Mr. Stratford was 
paid into the prisoner’s own account. It was with regard to this £50 
that he would call evidence, and then ask for a remand. 

Mr. Charles A. Fielder stated that until Oct. 6 last he was Secretary 
to the Brentwood Gas Company, and prisoner was appointed Accountant 
on May 1, 1906, at asalary of {50a year. The cheque produced was 
endorsed in prisoner’s handwriting; and it had not been paid into the 
Company’s account. The letter written to Mr. Stratford was in the 
prisoner’s handwriting. The statement made therein that the depart- 
ments were separate was untrue. On Oct. 30, 1907, Messrs. Matthews 
paid £50 to the Company ; and the counterfoil of the receipt gave the 
amount as £25. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Mu tis, for the defence, witness said he did 
not know whether he was responsible in law for all the money collected 
by prisoner, who was the servant of the Company and paid direct by 
them. 

Mr. Muttis: Have you been called upon by the Company to repay 
any portion of this amount ? 

Witness: Yes; about £86. Witness added that the {50 in respect 
to which evidence had been given was not included in the £86, that 
sum being in respect of the alleged embezzlement or falsification of 
accounts by prisoner. Witness had agreed to pay the amount. 

Mr. Mouttis: If the £86 was a civil debt, why not the £50? 

Witness : I do not know; I know nothing about law. 

Did prisoner pay the £86 in ?—I paid it in; and he has falsified the 
accounts. 

Mr. D. R. Stratford gave evidence as to sending the cheque for £50, 
payable to prisoner. Subsequently he received telegrams from prisoner 
making appointments, and telling him to show no bills toanyone. He 
was rather surprised at what he had heard concerning the 50; aad 
on one occasion he asked prisoner what it meant. Mr. S. Ray and 
Mr. R. M. Couper had both been down to see witness in the meantime. 
Asked about the £50, prisoner said: ‘‘It is a very bad job. I sent the 
office boy to pay the cheque into my account; and instead of doing so, 
he got it cashed and absconded.”’ 

Mr. Lanvon: Did he offer you any money ? 

Witness : He said, ‘* Will you take the £50; I can pay it you now.” 
I said, ‘‘ Decidedly not. I havean official receipt; and I have a letter 
giving the reason why I made the cheque payable to you.’’ Prisoner 
said, ‘‘ Has anyone been down to see you?’’ I replied, ‘‘ Yes; Mr. 
Ray and Mr. Couper.”’ Prisoner asked, ‘‘ Have they seen any papers ?’’ 
I replied, ‘' Yes; ’’ and prisoner exclaimed, ‘* Well, then, I am done! 
Good-bye; I may not see you again.” 

A statement of the amount of about £86, rendered by the Company 
to Mr. Fielder, was produced ; and Mr. Fielder was recalled and cross- 
examined by Mr. Mullis. Witness said the first item on the statement 
was ‘‘Stratford, Rayleigh, {50.’’ He could prove that the total 
account was exclusive of the £50, by the ledgers and gas books. 

Mr. LaNnpon said there would be other charges; and prisoner was 
then remanded for a week in custody. 


_— 





A first and final dividend of 4s. 93d. in the pound is to be paid to 
the creditors of Herbert Kell Kindler, gas engineer, of Maidstone. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


GLOUCESTER GAS COMPANY AND PROFIT-SHARING. 


The Directors of the Gloucester Gas Company have recently adopted 
a scheme of profit-sharing with their employees, based on the co- 


partnership system introduced by the late Sir George Livesey. Under 
it the men will receive, at the present price of gas (2s. 3d. per 1000 
cubic feet), a bonus at the end of each financial year of 5 per cent. upon 
their wages—increasing or decreasing by one-half per cent. for every 
reduction or advance of 1d. in the price. The scheme, which has 
been gratefully accepted by the employees, is to be carried out by a 
Committee of Management, four of whom are elected by the Directors 
and an equal number by the employees. At the expiration of each 
financial year, on the 30th of June, the bonus due to each employee 
will be placed to his credit. Half of this he will be at liberty to with- 
draw (though it is hoped this will not be done without good cause) ; 
but the other half must be left with the Company, and placed to a per- 
manent trust account, to remain there until the principal and interest 
are sufficient to purchase {10 of the Company’s stock, or the owner 
dies or leaves the Company’s service. With the profit-sharing scheme 
is embodied a saving fund, in order further to encourage thrift. Under 
this the employees are enabled to deposit with the Company any money 
they may be able to save, and they will receive interest upon the 
amount, and upon any money left under the bonus scheme, at the rate 
of 4 percent. perannum. All the expenses are paid by the Company ; 
so that the employees will get the full benefit of the bonus and of their 
savings. 

The Committee of Management recently held their first meeting ; but 
before commencing the business it was felt that they should pass a re- 
solution of condolence with the widow of the late Sir George Livesey, 
whose death occurred about the time that the details of the Gloucester 
scheme were settled. The following was unanimously agreed to: 
“That this Committee earnestly sympathize with Lady Livesey in the 
great loss she has sustained in the death of her husband, the late Sir 
George Livesey, Chairman of the South Metropolitan Gas Company. 
The Committee hope that Lady Livesey will experience consolation in 
reflecting that the life’s work of her late husband was one of which she 
may justly feel proud. They believe that the gas profit-sharing scheme 
originated by him will carry on his work for the benefit of posterity ; 
and the Committee hope that this may specially apply in reference to 
the Gloucester Gas Company’s scheme.” 





GAS FOR EXHIBITION LIGHTING AT PLYMOUTH. 





The contract for the lighting of the Western Counties Manufacturers’ 
Exhibition at Plymouth has again been secured by the Plymouth and 


Stonehouse Gas Company, and, as was the case last year, it has been 
carried out in a thoroughly satisfactory manner. As the general 
arrangement of the stalls follows the lines of previous years, the light- 
ing is similar in effect to that formerly adopted. For the illumination 
of the main alleys, Welsbach lamps of 300-candle power are utilized ; 
while the stalls are all most efficiently lighted by inverted incandescent 
lamps. With last year’s experience to guide them, the Gas Company’s 
staff had no difficulty in adapting the lighting to the varying require- 
ments of the exhibitors and the different departments of the show, 
which undoubtedly gains in brilliancy from the brightness and even 
distribution of the illumination. The entrances are also well lighted ; 
the lamps which are used being also of the Welsbach type, but, of 
course, of ihe outdoor pattern. On the Gas Company’s own stall, a 
very effective display is made. An artistic fireplace has been fitted 
up, and in this stands a nice little gas-fire finished in porcelainite 
of a shade which harmonizes with the other fittings. The result isa 
capital object-lesson, not only in regard to the heating effect of gas- 
fires, but of the zesthetic appearances to which they lend themselves. 
A number of inverted burners with silk shades light the stall; and in 
connection with this, automatic lighting switches have been fitted to 
demonstrate the utility of this invention. Another novel exhibit is a 
patent adaptable reading-lamp, which is shown on a library table. A 
miniature gas fire and cooker and a flash-light sign are among other 
exhibits which attract notice; and there are also one or two cookers. 
Credit for the effective arrangement of the stall and the lighting in 
general is due to Mr. J. A. Richmond, who has the oversight of the 
outside operations of the Company. This year the work was done in 
an exceptionally expeditious manner; the building having been occu- 
pied for another purpose until a few days before the date for the 
opening of the exhibition. 


GAS AFFAIRS AT BURTON-ON-TRENT. 





A Deputation to Germany—Prepayment Stoves Rent Free. 


At the Meeting of the Burton-on-Trent Town Council on Monday 
last week, the Chairman of the Gas Committee (Alderman Lowe) re- 


ferred to a visit recently paid by a Sub-Committee to Germany, with 
the object of inspecting, both at work and in course of construction, 
the Dessau system of vertical retorts. He said that the Sub-Committee 
visited various works, and were received with the greatest kindness, 
courtesy, and consideration by everyone. At all the works the engi- 
neers and managers devoted a considerable amount of time to explain- 
ing to them the methods of working; and they gave them full particu- 
lars. The deputation were away from Burton six days, and gathered 
a vast amount of information in the form of the cost of carbonization, 
the amount and value of the residuals obtained, and the hours and con- 
ditions of labour, all of which would be of the greatest possible interest 
and assistance to the Committee in considering the question of rebuild- 
ing the gas-works. To those who entertained any doubts as to the 





propriety of the visit, he could say—and he did so with the full sense 
of the responsibility he was incurring as Chairman of the Committee— 
that their time and money had been well spent; and, though it was 
extremely difficult for some members of the deputation to leave their 
business at this particular season, they felt that the results had 
thoroughly well paid them for going and obtaining the information 
personally. Whether or not they would eventually adopt the Dessau 
system depended upon a variety of circumstances, such as cost, and 
whether the makers would undertake to give them a gas which would 
meet the conditions they had at Burton, which were not identical with 
those in Germany, as well as upon other factors which he need not 
mention at the moment. The Sub-Committee would report very fully 
to the Gas Committee; and they would then come to the Council with 
ascheme. They would not adopt the Dessau system simply for the 
sake of going to Germany, but only if they thought it would give them 
better results than those at present obtained in England. 

At the same meeting, Alderman Lowe moved a resolution providing 
that the rent of the stoves be included in the extra price charged for 
gas, in accordance with the resolution passed by the Council in July 
last, and that from the commencement of the current quarter no stove- 
rent should be charged to the prepayment meter consumers. Alder- 
man Lowe also answered a question put at the last meeting of the 
Council as to their position in the matter of gas-stoves already bought. 
He stated that £10,096 was borrowed for the purchase of stoves in 1898 
and 1899. The loans, which extended over ten years, had about five 
more years to run; and between {£5000 and {6000 had still to be paid 
back. The stoves were rented to the consumers at from 2s. to 2s. 6d. 
a quarter; but the rent did not suffice to meet the repayment of the 
loan, the interest, and the cost of maintenance. The Committee, how- 
ever, took into account the extra quantity of gas sold. They thought 
they could further increase the output of the gas-works by supplyirg 
‘* good, strong, substantial gas-stoves instead of small grillers ” to pre- 
payment meter consumers. The reform would be of mutual benefit to 
the Council and the consumers. The proposals were adopted; and 
the Assistant Gas Manager (Mr. R. S. Ramsden) has been instructed 
to buy 500 stoves as a commencement. 

It may be added that Mr. Ramsden never misses an opportunity of 
pushing the business of the Gas Department. The whole of the lower 
half of the accounts sent out to the consumers is occupied with short 
informative paragraphs on the subject of gas stoves, lamps, fittings, Xc., 
while he has had prepared two cards (one a reply post-card) on which 
the prices of coke at the gas-works are given, and its value as an econo- 
mical fuel for household and general purposes (especially when broken 
small and mixed with a little coal slack) are set forth. 





iene coil 


HUDDERSFIELD CORPORATION GAS DEPARTMENT. 


The Year’s Progress. 


In the course of the statement made by the outgoing Mayor of 
Huddersfield (Alderman Balmforth), at a recent meeting of the Town 
Council, on the municipal work of the year, he gave the following 
particulars in regard to the gas undertaking. 


The quantity of gas sold in the twelve months ending March last 
amounted to 725 million cubic feet, compared with 684 millions the 
previous year—an increase of 41 millions, or about 6 percent. The 
increased quantity of gas sold was in spite of the extended use of the 
inverted incandescent burner, which affords greater illumination with 
less consumption of gas. During the year, the Gas Committee further 
reduced the price of gas, as from the 1st of April, by 3d. per 1000 cubic 
feet for lighting, accompanied by a reduction to the consumers using 
prepayment meters, The revised prices are: For lighting purposes, 
2s. per 1000 cubic feet; for cooking, heating, and motive purposes, 
1s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, with 5 per cent. discount. The prices 
charged for gas in Huddersfield are stated to be the lowest in York- 
shire, with but one exception. During the year, a portion of Linth- 
waite, situated in the Huddersfield Corporation’s statutory area, was 
transferred to the Gas Department. The gas undertaking has been 
revalued for assessment purposes, and the rateable value thereby in- 
creased from £12,814 to £16,538 ; representing nearly 30 per cent. more 
rates. The amount now paid for borough and district rates is £6968 
per annum, compared with £5406 before. The income of the depart- 
ment amounted to £95,894, and the gross or trading profit to £20,396 
which was allocated as follows :— 





Interest on loans, &c. £11,949 
So 2 SS a 1,795 
Depreciation and contingencies fund . : 2,912 
Applied in relief of rates (2d. in the pound) . 3,740 

Total £20,396 


The capital expended upon works remains at £322,655—nothing having 
been added thereto since 1897. The sum accumulated towards the 
redemption of the capital amounts to £91,398; the depreciation and 
contingencies fund contains a further £35,067. The total contribution 
towards the relief of the rates has been (less a rate-in-aid of £3230 in 
1896) £149,667. The number of gas consumers at the present time is 
28,112; being an increase of 1127 on the year 1900-7. 





Dangers of Petrol-Air Gas.—A serious gas explosion occurred last 
Wednesday afternoon on the premises of the British and Colonial 
Lighting Company, Mortimer Street, W. The force of the explo- 
sion was so great that the front and back rooms of the ground floor were 
severely damaged, and part of the plate-glass window blown into the 
street. Three employees of the Company were burned on their heads 
and arms; and a man who was passing at the time was cut on the head. 
They were all removed to the Middlesex Hospital, just across the road. 
The brigade was called ; but the slight fire that resulted was extinguished 
before they arrived. It may be stated that the system above referred to 
is what was formerly known as the Pitner ‘‘ Invetrol” Light. 
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GAS AND ELECTRICITY AT HASTINGS. 


Local Government Board Inquiry. 

At the Town Hall, Hastings, last Wednesday, an inquiry was held, 
on behalf of the Local Government Board, by Mr. E. A. SANDFORD 
Fawcett, M.Inst.C.E., into an application by the Corporation to 
borrow £1683 for fitting gas-lamps for electric lighting. Considerable 
interest was displayed in the whole proceedings; the application being 
opposed. 


Mr. Horace Avory, K.C., and Mr. Patrick HastinGs (instructed 
by Messrs. Young, Son, and Coles) represented the Hastings and St. 
Leonards Gas Company; and Mr. C. E. Botley, M.Inst.C.E., the Chief 
Engineer of the Company, Mr. C. F. Botley, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., the 
Assistant-Engineer and Electrician, and Mr. A. E. Young, the Secre- 
tary, were present. Mr.G. Cox and Mr. F. Bennett (a large ratepayer) 
opposed the application. 

Mr. Cox asked if there was not a loan for the columns of the existing 
electric lamps and also another for the gas-lamps. 

The Town Crerk (Mr. B. F. Meadows) said there was a small 
amount, which would be paid off during the next few months, on the gas- 
lamps. He then proceeded to address the Inspector in support of the 
application. He said the Corporation had an arrangement with the 
Gas Company under which the latter bought a large number of lamps 
in the borough, at an arranged price. There was no sealed contract. 
All the gas-lamps in the streets were lighted by the Company. The 
columns were the property of the Corporation, who were paying just 
the same as privateconsumers. It was a more or less understood thing 
that the price of gas was settled for the year. They had approximately 
some 1600 lamps lighted under the arrangement with the Gas Company. 
If the Electricity Committee were in a position to supply the lamps 
on the route of the cables without extra cost to the ratepayers, the 
Corporation considered it the right policy to pay their own Com- 
mittee the money instead of paying it to the Gas Company, because 
not only would there be no loss to the ratepayers, but there would be a 
gain to the electricity undertaking. They could supply these lamps at 
the actual cost of generating the electricity. It was proposed to con- 
vert 480 gas-lamps into electric lamps. The cost of generating addi- 
tional current was comparatively small. Beyond a certain point it was 
simply a question of extra fuel. He added, in reply to the Inspector, 
that he could not say there had been any complaints of the gas light- 
ing; there was no suggestion of that sort. It was suggested that they 
would get as good a light, if not better, by electricity. 

Mr. R. F. Ferguson (Borough Electrical Engineer) said there were 
469 ordinary 50-candle power incandescent lamps and 11 special larger 
lamps of 100 to 200 candle power. He gave details as to the cost of 
fixing and service included in the £1683, and said that nothing was 
charged to revenue. The total to be paid to the Gas Company under 
the arrangement for the current year, for gas and all the services the 
Company did, was £1613 IIs. 2d. 

Mr. Avory suggested that the total cost of electricity per unit sold 
was 2°859d. for the year ending March last. He then proceeded to 
cross-examine Mr. Ferguson, who said that a lump sum of £20 per arc 
lamp was arrived at on an estimate which he put before the Electricity 
Committee, based on a supply of current at 3d. per unit, which was 
based on an estimate for lighting and extinguishing lamps at {1 Ios. 
perlamp. Asked why, for the purposes of to-day, he was taking the 
price of current at 2d. per unit, he said he was taking it at a figure at 
which it would pay them to do it. 

Mr. Avory: Then why were you calculating at 3d. per unit before ? 

Witness : So as to make a profit. 

Is not the whole of your calculation at 2d. simply to show the same 
cost as the present supply of gas ?—No, sir. 

You can only do it at the same price as the Gas Company by calcu- 
lating your supply at 2d. per unit ?—That is so. 

In addition to working expenses at the electricity station, the rate- 
payer has to pay on the capital charges ?—I do not see that at all. 

ut the ratepayer is paying, ishe not ?—Heis buying. He is paying 
off his capital. He is buying the undertaking. 

Mr. Avory said in this case there was the interest to the sinking 
fund on this amount which would have to be added to the cost to the 
ratepayers ; so that they might be paying much more for electric lamps 
in the streets than for the gas-lamps. For whatever length of time, 
there must be increased cost to the ratepayers. He submitted that, 
speaking generally, ever since the electric light was started by the 
Corporation they had been trading at a loss. 

Witness said he did not accept that. 

Mr. G. R. Butterworth (Borough Accountant) gave details of the 
net loss and profit on the electricity undertaking, from and including 
the year 1898. 

Mr. Avory submitted that, according to this statement, there was a 
total deficit of £5625 to the present date. He added that he wanted 
the cost to the ratepayers per unit sold. 

Witness ; The ratepayer has only been called upon to pay a deficiency 
from time to time. 

You seem to think that it is fair for the ratepayer to pay a deficiency 
in a trading concern. The consumer has to pay all capital charges— 
rey and sinking fund. I suggest that these amount for 1908 to 
3'203d. 

In further cross-examination, witness said that, so far as the consumer 
was concerned, the electricity undertaking was being worked at a loss; 
but the ratepayers were acquiring the undertaking. They had con- 
tributed {6000 odd out of £50,000 raised by the consumers. They 
would have an advantage in regard to the buildings; and there would 
be the residue value at the end of another ten years. The revenue 
from the sale of current paid ordinary charges, and interest at the rate 
of something over 3 per cent., and it had contributed approximately 
£44,000 towards the acquisition of the concern, in addition to which 
the public lighting had been partly furnished by the undertaking. 

The Town CLeErk submitted that, from the ratepayers’ point of view, 
there was {1000 reduction in public lighting; but the undertaking 
showed a deficit. From the ratepayers’ standpoint, he submitted that 
the deficiency was only £1900. 


Alderman Langham, the Chairman of the Electricity Committee, 
gave evidence to the effect that the proposed change would result in 
nearly £800 a year actual profit. He said there was simply the cost 
of current, because they would have to pay the other things at any 
rate. 

The Town CLERK: We say we can do it at less than 2d. per unit. 

The Inspector: That is if you imagine that you are only charging 
for extra fuel. I am afraid we should not see eye to eye. 

Mr. F. R. Bones, formerly Chairman of the Electricity Committee, 
said the Corporation had an undertaking which had been struggling 
for years, and since the introduction of metallic filament lamps it 
had been very considerably reduced. The Corporation were among the 
first in introducing electric light and flame arc lamps on the Front. 
If the loan were granted, they would be among the first to use metallic 
filaments for street lighting. Asked by the Inspector how, supposing they 
made £800 profit, they were going to make up the deficit next year, 
witness said they were looking for an increased number of consumers ; 
and they had had more than 4000 since March 31. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Avory, witness stated, in connection 
with an extension of mains to the Clive Vale district, resolved upon in 
July last year, to which there was some opposition in the Council, that 
in response to 812 notices sent out only 32 were returned in its favour ; 
and they had only sold current to the amount of £12 after the exten- 
sion. This simply showed the reliance to be placed on the replies of 
the general public. 

Mr. Avory: I think it shows the recklessness with which this under- 
taking is extended. Counsel then proceeded to address the Inspector. 
He said he did not suggest that the opposition was absolutely an un- 
selfish opposition ; but the Gas Company paid something like £3000 a 
year in rates. The application was not put forward on the ground of 
any complaint against the present lighting. The electricity under- 
taking had been worked at a loss; and he did not believe Parliament 
would have sanctioned the payment of a deficit out of a local rate. 
The Corporation had been deliberately charging the private consumer 
less than the actual cost of the current. If the loan were granted, he 
submitted that there would be additional loss. It had been generally 
accepted that incandescent gas was superior to electricity for lighting 
streets. For the purpose of making the accounts of the Electric Light 
Department look better on paper, the Electricity Committee were pro- 
posing the change in respect of which the application was made. 

Mr. C. F. Botley said that next year the Gas Company would reduce 
their price to 2s. 10$d. per 1000 cubic feet. Thecalculations in support 
of the application appeared to be based on the assumption that the 
price of gas would remain the same. The new figure would showa 
reduction of about £60. 

Mr. BENNETT said he had lived for 20 years in a house opposite to 
which there was a gas-lamp which gave an excellent light. He had 
timed two electric lamps in dangerous parts of the town, and one was 
out for 45 minutes, and the other for 25 minutes. 

Mr. Avory put in a petition containing upwards of 300 signatures of 
ratepayers against the application. 

The Town CLERK, reviewing the objects of the application, con- 
tended that there had been nothing to show that the proposed con- 
version would result in a loss; and by it the Corporation would save 
paying to the Gas Company aconsiderable sum. Having regard to 
the plant they owned, the Corporation would get a benefit. 


—- 


ADVERTISING ELECTRICITY AT ILFORD. 


Protest from the Gas Company. 


At the Meeting of the Ilford Urban District Council last Tuesday, a 
letter was read from the Secretary of the Gas Company (Mr. H. W. 


Ashmole), calling attention to the Council’s advertisement of their 
electric light undertaking, displayed on a board upon their land at 
Balfour Road, which was stated to be misleading and untrue. Tbe Com- 
pany asked the Council either to withdraw the advertisement, or else 
permit the Company to have one on an adjoining stand, in order that 
they might be able to set forth the advantages of using gas. The 
writer pointed out that the Company had been established for seventy 
years, and were authorized by law to supply gas to the ratepayers. 
On a proposal being made to refer the letter to the General Purposes 
Committee, there was an animated discussion. Mr. Brand declared 
that the board was a perfect eyesore, and expressed surprise that the 
Chairman of the Committee should have concurred in the site being 
made a bill-posting station. The Chairman replied that the Com- 
mittee did not know that they were going to have anything like that 
board there, as it was not worthy of the object they bad in view of 
advertising the best commodity in the town. Mr. Church said he 
hoped the board would be removed, as with a great many people it was 
a matter of opinion whether electricity was betterthangas. He depre- 
cated anything being done to annoy the Gas Company, who had been 
of good service to the town. He did not think the Council gained 
much by advertising the electric light. Mr. Philpot pointed out that 
the Council had electricity to sell, that they had £150,000 of capital 
invested in the undertaking, and had the interests of the ratepayers 
to safeguard. They were competing with the Gas Company ; and this 
fact should be recognized. If Mr. Church could induce the Gas Com- 
pany not to advertise, there might be some reason in his argument that 
the Council should refrain from doing it. The board in question set 
forth in pictorial form the advantages to be derived from using elec- 
tricity rather than gas. It was a reasonable and proper form of ad- 
vertising, and he thoroughly agreed with it. So far as the allegation 
that the Council’s advertisement was an eyesore were concerned, he 
considered it was the most artistic poster that had ever appeared in 
Ilford. Mr. Broad expressed the opinion that it would sadly cripple the 
electricity undertaking if the Council were to stop advertising. The 
letter from the Gas Company proved to him that the advertisement 
was a good one, and was having effect upon the people of Ilford. Mr. 
Dane urged that if they made the site a bill-posting station, they should, 
in justice, allow the Gas Company to use it for this purpose. In the 
result, the matter was left in the hands of the Committee concerned to 








deal with as they thought proper. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING AT PORT ELIZABETH. 


A Costly Luxury and Burdened Ratepayers. 
In previous issues of the ‘‘ JouRNAL,’’ reference has been made to 
the electric lighting scheme at Port Elizabeth. It is another very 


good example of ratepayers being induced to sanction an undertaking 
under specious promises that it would relieve their burdens, and 
eventually finding these burdens heavier as the result of their credulity. 
At the outset, the scheme was to cost £80,000 ; but it was found that it 
would cometo f{100,000. Theadditional £20,000 was voted ; and then 
£25,000 more was wanted. This was provided last year; but now the 
Municipality are actually asking for an equally large amount, and 
saying that in three years’ time they will require a further £25,000! 
When the scheme was put forward, the Electrical Engineer told the 
Council that they would make a profit of £2700 in the first year and of 
£4200 in the third year, after paying interest and sinking fund charges, 
and allowing for wear and tear. This wasthe promise. The result has 
been, as is shown below, a loss so far of £10,752, in connection with 
the electric lighting in a town of some 20,000 inhabitants, who are 
bitterly complaining of unprecedentedly bad times—no trade at all 
being done. Nevertheless the Municipality add to the difficulties of 
the situation by selling electric current at less than cost price in order to 
get business, and making the ratepayers as a body pay for a luxury 
enjoyed by a few. 

In view of the proposed further loan of £25,000 already referred to, 
the Council have issued a statement of the position of the undertaking, 
which purports to show a loss of £4673 on the two years 1906-7. This 
result cannot well be called satisfactory, even if taken at its face value ; 
but, as a matter of fact, it is very far from being the loss on the period 
mentioned. Indeed, according toa letter by the former Auditor to the 
Council (Mr. J. G. Chaplin) which appears in a copy of the ‘* Eastern 
Province Herald ” just to hand, it does not even cover the loss on the 
last year. It appears that Mr. Chaplin disapproved of the methods 
adopted by the Council and the Town Treasurer of presenting to the 
ratepayers the figures relating to the electric light undertaking; and so 
he resigned. His remarks, therefore, have all the more force, coming 
as they do from one who knows. He says the crucial question is that 
of depreciation. The allowance shown in the statement now presented 
has been fixed by the Council at a nominal figure, without the assist- 
ance of independent expert opinion, and in the face of recognized 
autbority on the subject. The allowance for 1907 was only £1496, 
which was equal to no more than 1} per cent. on the capital of the 
undertaking ; but for the incomplete year 1906 no allowance whatever 
was made. Mr. Chaplin, on the authority of Mr. Dicksee, allows 
4 per cent. for depreciation ; and prepared on this basis, the account 
stands thus: The nominal loss of £1356 for 1906 is reducible by 
certain credits (£623) to £733, to which must be added, for six months 
only, interest at 4 per cent. per annum on £100,000, and depreciation 
at the same rate on a like amount—bringing up the loss for the 





incomplete year to £4733. For 1907 the surplus of sales over working 
expenses was £3581. But, allowing interest and depreciation on the 
increased capital of £120,000, amounting to £9600, there was a real 
loss of £6019—bringing the whole loss up to £10,752 on 14 years’ 
working, compared with the Council’s figure of £4673. In this calcu- 
lation, the Council are given the benefit of the minimum provision for 
depreciation ; and the sinking fund charge is not included as a debit 
against the account. 

Mr. Chaplin concludes his letter as follows: ‘‘ The really serious 
matter is that the undertaking lost on last year’s working £6019, or, 
excluding interest, which has been borne by the rates, {1219. If it is 
urged that income will grow, so it may be added will working expenses, 
interest, and depreciation. At the present time, with a capital of 
£125,000, the two last items will require £10,000 per annum over and 
above bare working expenses. Every £25,oo0added to the capital outlay 
means a further burden of £2000 per annum thrown upon our already 
overweighted and diminishing rate-roll. These are the hard facts 
which ratepayers have to look in the face; and no good can be done 
by wrapping them up in the cotton-wool of vaguely specious reports. 
Perhaps the most unsatisfactory feature of this business is in the 
evidence that councillors have no real grasp of the position, and are 
quite contented to go on, like Mr. Micawber, expecting that something 
will turn up to help them.” 





ELECTRIC LIGHT FAILURE AT LEEDS. 


The local Press informs us that Leeds ‘‘ underwent a unique experi- 
ence on Saturday night, when for from ten to twenty minutes or more 
the electric lighting of the city failed.’’ This may be a unique experi- 
ence for Leeds; but electric light failures generally have long since 
ceased to be uncommon, and the habit which they have of occurring at 
the most inconvenient of all times—Saturday night—has often been the 
subject of comment. Of course, the usual results followed at Leeds— 
the places of amusement, some of the main streets, and those shops 
where the prudent plan had not been adopted of having gas-fittings 
available, were plunged in darkness. There was, we are told, a great 
rush for “dips ;” but pending the arrival of these, a good deal of trade 
had been lost. Many of the principal establishments closed their doors 
at the first failure of the light. The customers inside were unable to 
get out; and those waiting outside were unable to get in. But with the 
provision of gas in some places and candles in others, confidence was 
restored; and trade proceeded as usual. The Theatre Royal and the 
Hippodrome were able to summon gas to their assistance; and the 
Empire Theatre bad cause to be thankful that gas footlights had been 
installed as a stand-by. The explanation given by the Electric Light- 
ing Department is that in putting an extra dynamo in circuit the new 
machine broke down, which caused the circuit ‘‘ breakers” on the 
running machines to open, and thus cut off the whole supply until 
fresh machines could be run up. 
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CARDIFF CORPORATION WATER SUPPLY. 


The Additional Storage Scheme. 

The Water Committee of the Cardiff Corporation had a special 
meeting last Wednesday to consider the scheme for the provision of 
additional storage. 

The Chairman (Alderman R. Hughes) read areport by amember of the 
firm of Messrs. G. H. Hill and Sons, who had inspected the reservoirs with 
a view of reporting upon the proposal to obtain further storage by in- 
creasing the capacity of three of those existing ; it having been suggested 
that the construction of the Llwynon reservoir might be postponed some 
years if the banks of the Cantref, Lisvane, and Llanishen reservoirs 
were raised so as to increase the depth of water 2 feet in each case. 
The total additional storage thus obtainable had been stated as about 
75 million gallons, of which only 25 millions would be in the place 
where the rain fell; and the other 50 millions would have to be con- 
veyed more than 30 miles to Lisvane. If the 75 million gallons were 
spread over periods of severe drought, such as had been experienced in 
the past, the additional supply given by raising the banks of the existing 
reservoirs would be about 50,000 gallons a day. The existing storage 
was about 1065 million gallons. It was improbable the water left in 
the bottom of the reservoirs towards the end of a long drought would be 
suitable for domestic supply, especially at Lisvane and Llanishen. It 
would therefore be prudent to make some deduction on this account in 
estimating the available quantity ; and no one responsible for the supply 
of a large population would contemplate a time when the reservoirs 
would be absolutely empty. Some reserve of storage must necessarily 
be allowed for. He considered it would be prudent to contemplate a 
longer drought than 120 days—the figure takenin 1884. Since that date, 
more severe droughts had been experienced; and in 1899, which was 
probably not the most severe year, there was a drought of 134 days. 
In the Cardiff district he considered it prudent to contemplate a drougbt 
of 140 days. Taking these matters into account, he did not consider 
that the available supply at the present time during a severe drought 
should be estimated at more than 5}. million gallons a day. The 
present demand was rather more than 6 million gallons a day on the 
average of the year; and during a drought it would be still higher. 
It followed that the construction of another reservoir on the Taff was 
urgent. It could not be finished in less than five years. The 75 mil- 
lions gained by raising the three reservoirs would probably cost more 
than £15,000. The same storage could be obtained by making the 
Llwynon reservoir about 2 feet deeper, at a probable cost of £3009, 
and this storage would be situated on the collecting area. On these 
and other grounds, the Lisvane reservoir ought not to be raised ; and 
he did not advocate the raising of the Llanishen one unless he had 
clear evidence that the foundations were good. He recommended that 
the idea of raising the three reservoirs be not entertained. 

Having read the report, the Chairman expressed the opinion that 
the arguments adduced were unanswerable. He said it had never 








been part of the Engineers’ scheme to raise the embankments. In the 
course of the discussions on the subject from time to time, however, it 
had been suggested that this should be done; and he considered it his 
duty to call a meeting of the Committee to take the responsibility of 
saying whether, in face of the report of the experts, they should raise 
the embankments of the reservoirs. Alderman IlItyd Thomas and the 
Lord Mayor (Alderman Morgan), who had entertained the idea of 
raising the embankments, said they were now satisfied that it was not 
advisable to do so; the Lord Mayor remarking that if they engaged 
an expert, they ought to take his advice. It was then decided not to 
raise the embankments ; and the Committee proceeded to discuss in 
private the details of a Bill to be promoted next session for the con- 
struction of a reservoir. 


— 


ADDITIONAL WATER SUPPLY FOR CAPE TOWN. 


We learn from the current number of “ Engineering’’ that the 
Municipality of Cape Town have just completed the Kloof Nek reser- 
voir, which has been constructed in order to increase the water supply 
of the Capecapital. Messrs. Murray and Stewart were the Contractors ; 
and the contract was signed on March 1, 1906. With the exception of 
the twelve months’ term of maintenance, they completed their work in 
May this year. It was originally intended that the meter-house should 
be built in concrete, the work to be carried out by the Contractors for 
the reservoir, at their schedule rates; but the Town Council decided to 
erect a build ng of mountain stone, as being more in keeping with the 
surroundings. The new reservoir is nearly 900 feet above the sea-level, 
and it will be utilized for supplying Sea Point, Tamboer’s Kloof, 
Oranjezicht, and other portions of Cape Town where the pressure 
obtained from the Molteno reservoir is insufficient. The reservoir 
is circular in plan; the internal diameter being 162 feet, and the 
height to the top water-line 24 feet. At this height the reservoir 
will hold 3 million gallons of water. The average depth of excavation 
was 27 feet; and the quantity of excavated material was 22,500 cubic 
yards, 2200 cubic yards of which were rock. The reservoir is 
built entirely of concrete reinforced with steel. The thickness of the 
wall varies from 6 feet at the base to 15 inches at the top water-level 
for one-third of the circumference where embanked, and for the re- 
maining two-thirds where built against the solid earth the maximum 
thickness is 4 ft. 6in. A wall 6 feet high divides the reservoir base 
into two equal parts, having separate inlet, supply, and scour pipes, so 
that each half of the reservoir can be cleaned out in turn without inter- 
fering with the supply. The roof is supported by 96 reinforced con- 
crete columns, built in five concentric rings placed 15 feet apart. Semi- 
circular arches are sprung from the tops of these columns, forming five 
concentric walls, upon which the segmental roof arches rest. The 
minimum thickness of earth on the roof of the reservoir is 15 inches. 
The supply of water to the reservoir is taken from the mountain pipe- 
line, and is controlled by two ball-valves fixed on the 12-inch inlet 
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THE INTRODUCTION OF THE 
SLOT METER. 


WRITING to supplement the information given in our ‘ Questions and 
Answers” column last week with regard to the introduction of the 
slot meter, a correspondent says that the first patentee was Mr. W. 
Brownhill, but his meter was never in practical use. The first Gas 
Company to supply gas in quantity through slot meters was the 
Liverpool United Gas Company. ,They supplied gas in bulk to the 
Corporation for the artisans’ dwellings in Casino Street, Liverpool. 
The Corporation fixed 50 penny-in-the-slot meters in these dwellings. 
The meteis were Thorp and Marsh’s patent, and they were manufac- 
tured by: Messrs. Sawer and Purves. 
months on approval, at the end of which time the Corporation had to 
decide whether they were a success or failure. Mr. Marsh entered 
into a guarantee that the meters should be satisfactory, and he under- 
took liability for any accident that might occur. Our correspondent 
adds that he has no hesitatidn in saying that Sir George Livesey was 
the first man controlling a gas undertaking to strenuously advocate the 
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pipes to the reservoir, which will shut cff the supply when the beight 
of the water is within 1 inch of the overflow. The two 18-inch supply- 
pipes leading from the reservoir are connected together outside the 
valve-chamber, and a single 18-inch pipe is continued to the point 
where the three 9-inch connections are made for the Venturi meters on 
the Sea Point, Tamboer’s Kloof, and eastern high-level mains. The 
cost of the reservoir thus far has been about £20,000. 


NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 





From Our Own Correspondent. 
Saturday, 

After attending the meeting of the Eastern District of the Scottish 
Junior Gas Association this aiterncon, I feel certain that everycne 
present was convinced that it isa wise thing to meet sometimes outside 
of Edinburgh. The Fife district is in reality the mainstay of the 
Eastern Association, so far as attendance is concerned. Assembling in 
Kirkcaldy to-day, it was, therefore, only what was to be expected that 
the attendance should be as gocd as it usually is when Edinburgh is 
the place of meeting. The northern members were present almost to 
aman. Of course, the fare promised was of an interesting nature. 
This was the first occasion upon which naphthalene formed the subject 
of a communication to a Junior Associaticn in Scotland. It was before 
the North British Association at their meeting last year; but the refer- 
ences to it then seemed to indicate that it was of interest to a very few. 
Now it appears that the trouble is more widespread ; works in the 
county of Fife being particularly affected. At all events, the subject 
was appreciated by the members, as is shown by the freedcm and 
volume of the discussion which they bestowed upon Mr. West’s paper. 
It must be acknowledged that it was very generous cf Mr. Kincaid, the 
Manager at Kirkcaldy, to allow his Assistant to be the first to disclose 
the trouble they had had, and the remedies they had applied ; and not 
only to allow him, but to assist him in the work. The paper wes a 
very creditable one indeed. It may be that init, and in the discussion, 
there was not very much that is not already we)l known to bretbren in 
England; but it must not be forgotten that there they bave been 
familiar with naphthalene trouble for many years, whereas it is a rew 
subject in Scotland—a subject upon which everyone is eager to learn 
something, and particularly whether, in Scotland, naphthalene may 
not have some characteristics that require special treatment. Itis this 
element which gives the matter particular interest ; and the more freely 
those in charge of gas-works tell of their troubles, and of their efforts 
to overcome them, the easier will it be made for all to do warfare with 
the newinvader. The Junior Association are to be congratulated upon 
what they have done in this direction to-day. There is still, however, 
much to be said upon the subject ; and it will be to the benefit of gas 
supply if opportunity be given for saying it, and advantage taken of 
the opportunity. 


Bailie Anderscn has been appointed Convener of the Gas Ccm.- 
mittee of the Hamilton Town Ccurcil, in succession to Bailie Hamilton, 
who was Cefeated at the poll. 

It will be rememtered that in February last Messrs. Bruce Peebles 
and Co., Limited, of Edinburgh, went into liquidaticn, ard that the 
Liquidators brcught out that there had been a loss on the business of 
£131,cco. The capital of the Ccmpany was £292,c0o, and there was 
a debenture debt of nearly £76,oco. A scheme of reconstruction of 
the Ccmpany was prepared by the Liquidators in May, and has been 
under consideration since. When the scheme was submitted to the 
shareholders, a number of them wrote to the Liquidators requiring 
them either to refrain from carrying through the scheme or to purchase 
the shareholders’ interests under section 161 of the Companies Act of 
1862. Some also lodged answers in the Court of Session, asking the 
Court to refuse sanction to the scheme unless the Liquidators under- 
took to pay them the value of their interests in the old Company. 
One creditor also took exception to the scheme. The Court ordered 
the Liquidators to lodge answers to the objections ; and these having 
been received, Lord Sherrington recently heard Counsel upcen the pro- 
ceedings. On Tuesday of this week, he gave his decision, approving 
of the scheme as submitted. Under it, the capital of the new Com- 
pany which is to be formed to take over the property and assets is 
fixed at £250,000, divided into {1 shares. Each holder of a £5 pre- 
ference share is to receive three £1 shares, credited as paid up to the 
extent of 13s. 4d. in respect of each share, and each holder of a £5 
ordinary share is to receive one {1 share, credited as paid up to the 
extent of ros. Each debenture holder is to receive a 5 per cent. 
mortgage debenture of the Company; and each ordinary creditor is to 
receive for the sum for which he would rark, to the extent of three- 
eighths an unsecured 6 per cent. debenture, and to the extent of five- 
eighths fully-paid up shares of the Ccmpany. Creditors of under {10 
may elect to receive in cash 5s. in the pound on their claims. 

A link with the past was welded on the evening of Wednesday of 
this week, when the Faculty of Advocates in Scotland entertained at 
dinner in Edinburgh the ‘‘ Father” of their body, in the person of 
Colonel Thomas Innes, of Learney, Aberdeenshire. Colonel Innes, at 
the great age of ninety-four years, was able to deliver a speech of 
nearly two columns in length, containing many reminiscences of his 
earlier days, in one of which there is a reference to gas lighting which 
is not uninteresting. He became an advocate in 1836, at which time 
there existed among the advccates a Speculative Society. He remem- 
bered, in a discussion in that Society about the substitution of gas for 
wax candles, his denunciation of the vandalism of the Committee, 
“who were suffocating them by the fumes, and blinding them by the 
glare, of a product, as it were, of the infernal regions, extracted from 
the bowels of the earth.” The result of his eloquence, he went on to 
say, was that by vote the wax candelabra had to be replaced, and per- 
haps they remained to that day. The little incident brings up the 
attitude of many minds towards gas lighting in its early days. 





The Episcopal Church of St. Mary, in Arbroath, has hitherto been 
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lighted by a costly, yet defective, system of gas lighting. For some 
time the Vestry have been considering how to effect an improvement, 
and have had under discussion the respective merits of electric light 
and incandescent gas. They found that to instal electric light in the 
church and hall would cost between {150 and f160, and that the 
annual expense would probably exceed what they have been paying 
for ordinary gas. On the other hand, they ascertained that the build- 
ing could, by a re-arrangement of the existing fittings and the intro- 
duction of some new ones, be satisfactorily lighted with incandescent 
gas at an annual cost much less than the present expenditure. The 
alterations have now been made, at a cost of about £75. Inverted 
gas-burners are used. The new scheme is described as an immense 
improvement, 


CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 





Sulphate of Ammonia. LivERPOOL, Nov. 14. 


There has been no special feature during the week to relieve the 
quiet tone of the market. Demand has been slow, and business has 
been done at gradually receding prices, until at the close quotations are 
{11 2s. 6d. f.o.b. Hull, £11 3s. 9d. f.0.b. Liverpool, and £11 53. f.0.b. 
Leith. The easier tendency of the spot market has been reflected in 
the forward position, and makers having become more disposed to meet 
buyers’ views. Further business has been done over the spring months 
dowh to £11 ros, per ton f.o.b. shipping ports. 


Nitrate of Soda. 


This article is quiet and unchanged at gs. 6d. for ordinary, and 
gs. 74d. for refined qualities. 


Tar Products. Lowman, Nop, 16. 
The markets for tar products have been quiet throughout the past 
week, and there is little alteration in price. Pitch is decidedly quiet, 
and business is at present almost impossible on the Continent, owing to 
the inability of persuading buyers to consider prices based on the values 
ruling in England, though after all these are in most cases nominal. 
In London, one of the best makes has been offered at 21s. without 
success ; and it is doubtful whether anything over 2os. to 20s. 6d. would 
be paid for near delivery. On the east coast 20s. has been accepted for 
delivery over the next few months; but on the west coast not very 
much business has been done. Sales have been made in South Wales 
at 23s. 6d., which would not leave more than 18s. 6d. to 19s. at ordi- 
nary ports on the west coast. Creosote is firm in London. It is pos- 
sible to buy some of the makes at 23d. per gallon for prompt delivery ; 
but the majority of manufacturers are asking 27d. to 3d. In the 
Midlands, 2$d. is asked for either prompt or forward; and in the 
Yorkshire district, 2$d. is also asked for delivery over the first six 








months of next year. Benzol is easy, and some quantity was sold in 
London for prompt delivery at 7d. per gallon ; while on the east coast 
64d. has been taken to the end of June. Toluol is firm, and 84d. has 
been freely paid in the North; while in London some quantity was 
sold to the end of the present year at 9d. Solvent naphtha is firm. 
The majority of the manufacturers are well sold, and are not inclined to 
do further business at present. High-flash naphtha has been sold in fair 
quantities for delivery all over next year, at prices varying from 11d. 
to 114d., according to the flash-point. Carbolic acid is quiet, and Con- 
tinental consumers continue to report purchases at equal to 1s. o}d. to 
1s. 04d, on the east coast; but makers report that they can secure 
rather better figures than this. Naphthalene is very weak. It is evi- 
dent that there are very large stocks of this article unsold; and the 
Continental makers in particular are asking to have deliveries put off 
as muchas possible. Salts maintain their value fairly well, owing to the 
demand for creosote. Tar is feeling the effects of the fall in pitch. 

The average values during the week were: Tar, 12s. to 16s. ex 
works. Pitch, London, 20s. 6d. to 21s.; east coast, 20s. to 20s. 6d.; 
west coast, 19s. 6d. to 20s. 6d. f.a.s. Mersey ports; 18s. 6d. to 19s. 
other ports. Benzol, 90 per cent., casks included, London, 7d. ; east 
coast, 6}4d.; 50-90 per cent., casks included, London, 74d. to 79d. ; 
east coast, 73d. to 7?d. Toluol, casks included, London, od. ; North, 
84d. Crude naphtha, in bulk, London, 33d. to 4d. ; North, 34d. to 37d. ; 
solvent naphtha, casks included, London, 114d. to 11$d.; North, 
10}d. to ro4d.; heavy naphtha, casks included, London, 11d. to 114d. ; 
North, rod. to rofd. Creosote, in bulk, London, 23d. to 23d. ; North, 
28d. to 23d. Heavy oils, in bulk, 33,d. to 34d. Carbolic acid, 60 per 
cent., casks included, east coast, 1s. o}d. to 1s. 1d. ; west coast, Is. to 
1s. ofd. Naphthalene, £3 tos. to £6 tos.; salts, 30s. to 35s., pack- 
ages included and f.o.b. Anthracene, “A” quality, 14d. to 19d. per 
unit, packages included and delivered. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 


This article has been quiet throughout the past week, and prices 
have a downward tendency. The quantities to be placed for prompt 
delivery are small, but, on the other hand, dealers do not appear to be 
in want of any stuff. For forward delivery, makers would like to do 
some business for Jan.-June, but at present find it difficult to name a 
reasonable price. In London, the principal Gas Companies are asking 
£11 15s. for Jan.-June delivery ; and for prompt outside makes can be 
secured upon Beckton terms at {11 2s. 6d. to {11 3s. 9d. In Hull, 
one of the best makes has been sold at f11 ¢s., and ordinary makes 
have changed hands at f11 2s. 6d. to {11 3s. 9d. In Liverpool, 
£11 6s, 3d. has been accepted; while in Leith £11 7s. 6d. is reported 
to have been taken for a second-hand parcel. 


— 





Mr. Henry Long, for over twenty years General Manager for 
Messrs. Stringer Bros., of West Bromwich, has been elected Mayor of 
Worcester. 
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COAL TRADE REPORTS. 


Northern Coal Trade. 


There is rather more activity in some branches of the Northern 
coal trade, and the shipments are fuller. In the steam coal branch, the 
demand has steadied, and with it the prices. For best Northumbrian 
steams, the current quotation is from about 11s. 6d. per ton f.o.b., and 
second-class steams from ros. to 10s. 9d. Steam smalls are in better 
request from 5s. to 6s. per ton. The output of the collieries seems 
to be well taken up for the present ; but future sales are not so easy to 
arrange. In the gas coal trade, the demand is naturally fuller, and 
should increase until the end of the year. For Durham gas coals, the 
price ranges from 93. to 10s. 3d. per ton f.0.b. ; while “‘ Wear specials ” 
are about ris. 3d. to r1s. 6d., being wellsold forward. As to contracts, 
that for the Konigsberg Gas-Works is settled. The amount is for 
65,000 tons of Durham gas coal; and the price for coal of fair quality is 
believed to have been about 8s. 64. or 8s. 74d. per ton, for delivery over 
next year. In coke, the market is steady, but the larger production of 
gas coke makes the price easy. Good gas coke is from 15s. 9d. to 
16s. 3d. per ton f.o.b. 


Scotch Coal Trade. 


Trade has been fairly active. There is still a good demand for 
ell; and splint is also in request. Coal for manufacturing purposes, 
particularly the smaller sorts, is plentiful. The prices quoted are: 
Ell, ros. to ros. 9d. per ton f.o.b. Glasgow; splint, ros. 9d. to 11s. ; 
steam, gs. gd. to 10s. The shipments for the week amounted to 
319,165 tons—an increase of 2396 tons upon the previous week, and of 
49,564 tons upon the same week of last year. For the year to date, 
the total shipments have been 12,594,462 tons—a decrease upon the 
corresponding period of 155,393 tons. 





Gas Lighting Proposed for Crowthorne.—At a meeting of the 
Crowthorne Parish Council held on Monday last week, the Lighting 
Committee presented a report in regard to the proposed public lighting 
of the village, favouring the lighting of all the streets and roads mode- 
rately well, and recommending the Blackwater Gas Company as the 
best medium by which the work could be done. The cost will be 
about £3 ros. each for the erection of 28 lamps, and 28s. for their 
annual upkeep; and if a lamp should be required where there is no 
gas-main, the Company will be prepared to take the gas there without 
extra charge. The Council unanimously decided to call a parish 
meeting early in the New Year, and to recommend that the Lighting 
and Watching Act, 1833, should be adopted, and that the meeting 
should be asked to sanction the levying of a rate to meet the expense. 
It is believed that two 13d. rates will suffice to erect the lamps and 
light them for the first year, and that a 3d. or 1d. rate annually will do 
afterwards. 





In re the Incandescent Light Syndicate. 


In the Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice last Friday, 
the case of Simmelkjoer v. Buhlmann was mentioned to Mr. Justice Eve 
by Mr. Cozens Hardy. He said he had a motion for the appointment 
of a receiver which he understood was not opposed. Mr. Wright said 
he believed the Company was a Guernsey one, which had been dis- 
solved. Mr. Cozens Hardy said this was not the fact. It wasa Com- 
pany having two series of debentures, purporting to be issued by an 
English Company whose domicile was in Ironmonger Lane. The first 
debentures were issued in July, 1904, with the usual provisions applic- 
able to English companies. The plaintiff held one + the debentures ; 
and the principal, with interest, was now due. A further series were 
issued in the following year; and of these the plaintiff held {2800 
worth. The whole principal was due, with {1000 interest. What had 
happened was that two persons, reputed to be owners of three-fourths 
of the debentures, had purported to appoint a receiver; and it was 
said the assets had been sold to the Incandescent Mantle Company, 
Limited. He submitted that, under the circumstances, that Company 
could have no title whatever. The principal moneys were owing, a 
distress had been put in, and he was consequently entitled to a receiver, 
His Lordship said he would appoint Mr. Peat, on his giving the usual 
security. 


Suicide by Gas at Derby.—William Brown, a clerk in the Loco- 
motive Department of the Midland Railway works, who was only 
37 years of age, and had. complained of over-work and want of sleep, 
was found dead in a chair in his bedroom, with a pillow-case over his 
head, and in his mouth one end of an india-rubber tube, the other end 
of which was attached to a gas-jet. The gas was full on; and the 
doctor who was called in certified that death was due to carbonic 
oxide poisoning. He said that,-under the circumstances described, he 
thought deceased would become unconscious after a couple of minutes, 
while death would ensue about three minutes later. The Coroner’s 
Jury returned a verdict of ‘‘ Suicide,” but considered there was not 
— evidence to show what the deceased's state of miad was at 
the time. 


Arrangements at the Manchester Electrical Exhibition.—A con- 
troversy has been proceeding in the columns of the Manchester daily 
papers on the arrangements for the recent electrical exhibition at Platt 
Fields. One correspondent, over the signature of ‘‘ A Visitor,’’ in the 
course of his letter, says: ‘‘ The arrangement of the exhibition was 
absolutely crude and unworthy of the city of Manchester. I went once 
only, and after being half carried round two of the suffocating narrow 
alleys, I made my way to the telegraph office to wire some friends 
advising them not to attempt the risk of.a visit to such dangerous, 
unhealthy surroundings, As to the question of fire, the situation of the 
building may have been good from a fireman’s point of view, for the 
simple reason that it was isolated; but Iam quite of opinion that an 
alarm of fire would have been a serious matter for the weaker ones 
caught in those narrow, reeking alley-ways.”’ 
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Oriental Gas Company, Limited.—At the meeting of this Company 
to-morrow, the accounts which will be presented for the twelve months 
ending the 30th of June last will show a balance of £23,377 on the 
profit and loss account, and out of it the Directors will recommend the 
payment of a dividend of 4} per cent., free of income-tax, making 8 per 
cent. for the year. 

An Electric Shock at the Franco-British Exhibition.—An Exeter 
correspondent writes to the “ Electrical Review ” as follows : ‘‘A young 
man who went from Tiverton by the last excursion to the White City 
put his finger on a ‘ live’ wire in a recess in a parapet in the Court of 
Honour, and received a severe shock. The finger was burnt to the 
bone. The authorities gave the sufferer 50s. as a solatium !”’ 


Wallasey Water Supply.—On behalf of the Local Government 
Board, Mr. W. O. E. Meade King recently held an inquiry at Egremont 
relative to an application by the Wallasey Urban District Council to 
borrow an amount of £7350 for the purpose of water supply. Mr. H. 
W. Cook, the Clerk to the Council, explained that the sum stated repre- 
sented the estimated expenditure on water mains, services, and meters 
required in the next five years, The district, he said, was increasing in 
quite as great proportion as, if not greater than, it did four or five years 
ago; and therefore the amount asked for was considered to be the 
minimum which would be required. Wallasey obtained its water from 
two sources—one from springs at a pumping-station at Liscard, and the 
other through the Liverpool Corporation main from Vyrnwy. At present 
Wallasey was taking 500,000 gallons per day from Liverpool—their 
minimum quantity—at 6d. per 1000 gallons. They had an option to 
take under an agreement the maximum quantity that a 22-inch main 
would carry. 


Water Supply of Kinver.—On Tuesday last, Mr. S. G, Dudley, the 
Vice-Chairman of the Seisdon Rural District Council, opened new 
water-works which the Council have erected for the purpose of supply- 
ing the village of Kinver. A large number of the old wells in the dis- 
trict, from which the water supply was previously obtained, having 
been condemned by the Medical Officer of Health, the Seisdon Council 
acquired the old Kinver mill. A portion of this was pulled down, and 
a new turbine and pump-house constructed on the site. One of the 
old mill wheels has been removed, and the other put into good order 
and arranged so as to be used as a stand-by to drive the pumps if 
required. The water, which is of excellent quality, is raised by 
pumps to a reservoir high enough to command the whole district, and 
give a constant supply at a sufficient pressure to throw water from the 
fire hydrants over the top of any house. The delivery mains have 
a total length of over 8 miles, and extend not only through Kinver and 
Comber, but also up through Potter’s Cross and Gallowstree Elm, and 
thence through Stourton to the Stourbridge boundary at Wollaston. 
The scheme is of interest as affording one of the few instances in this 
country in which the pumps are driven by water power obtained from 
a river; the water supplied, while being obtained from a well and bore- 
hole in close proximity to the river, having no connection whatever 
with that in the river. 





Legal Definition of Wholesome Water—Wholesome water suit- 
able for a municipal supply has been defined by the Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court as follows: “Ordinarily pure and wholesome water 
necessarily means such as is reasonably clean from dirt, discoloration, 
and odour, and reasonably free from bacteria and coli and any other 
infection or contamination which renders the water unfit for domestic 
use and unsafe and dangerous to individuals.” 


Newhaven and Seaford Water Company.—At the ordinary general 
meeting of this Company last Thursday, the accounts presented showed 
a sum of £1455 available for distribution. The Directors recommended 
a dividend ot 3 per cent. on the “A” and £2 2s. per cent. on the “B” 
capital (free of income-tax); making, with the interim dividend de- 
clared in May last, a total of 5 and 34 per cent. respectively on the two 
classes of shares. These payments would amount to £1086, and leave 
a balance of £368, of which it was proposed to write off £150 as depre- 
ciation, and carry forward the remainder. 

Gas Profits for Educational Purposes.—It is stated that the Cleck- 
heaton Urban District Council have authorized the Clerk (Mr. J. H. 
Linfield) to make application to the Local Government Board for a 
Provisional Order empowering the application of surplus revenue from 
the Council’s gas undertaking to the aiding and supply of education in 
the district. By the Cleckheaton Local Board Act, 1870, under which 
the gas-works were acquired, the Council already have power to apply 
surplus revenue to any purpose contemplated by the Sanitary Acts; 
but a special Order is necessary before it can be devoted to any other 
purpose. The application is understood to have reference to a pro- 
jected new secondary school for the town, which the Council have 
undertaken to build and equip without the customary grant from the 
Education Authority for the county. 


Slough Gas Company.—At the recent half-yearly meeting of the 
Slough Gas Company, the Directors reported that the business had 
been very satisfactory. The balance-sheet showed an increase of £461 
in the amount received for gas, compared with the corresponding half 
of last year; but the expenses were £785 higher, and the net profit 
£203 less. There had been an increase of £1042 in the capital expen- 
diture; but £500 of it was part of the cost of a new lift for the gas- 
holder. The great increase in the expenditure was due for the most 
part to the high price of coal. Mr. R. Martin, who presided, moved 
the adoption of the report. A good deal of discussion ensued as to the 
form of the Auditors’ certificate appended to the balance-sheet ; but 
it was stated, in explanation, that the compulsory form for limited 
liability companies did not affect the Company’s Act of Parliament, 
If, however, it was thought that certain words suggested should be 
added, the Auditors had not the slightest objection. Mr. E. J. Craske, 
the senior Auditor, said the Directors and Secretary had devised such 
a complete system of accounts that there seemed very little possibility 
of anything wrong arising. Mr, Walden suggested that the Company 
should manufacture sulphate of ammonia; but it was stated that the 
Directors had gone into the matter, and found it undesirable to do so. 
The report was adopted. 
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Mexborough in Darkness.—For a considerable time last Friday 
night, business in Mexborough was conducted under difficulties owing 
to a breakdown in the electricity system. At the time the theatre and 
picture hall were fairly well filled, while the tradesmen were also very 
busy. 


Sales of Stocks and Shares.—Some original shares in the Bideford 
Gas Company were recently sold by auction for £23 ros. each; and 
six additional ‘‘B’’ shares for £17 10s. apiece. Last Wednesday, 
Messrs. R. Buckell and Son sold £5000 of consolidated ordinary stock 
of the Oxford Gas Company for £8132. 


Finding a Gas Escape with a Light.—A Stockport man has been 
searching for an escape of gas with a lighted taper—with the usual 
result. The explosion caused damage to the ceilings of three houses 
and a shop; but happily the author of it escaped injury. It was dis- 
covered that a leak in a gas-pipe had allowed gas to accumulate in a 
room in sufficient quantity to ignite when the explorer (who had 
noticed that there was an escape somewhere) entered the place with a 
naked light. 


Belfast Gas-Works Site——The Belfast Gas Committee held a 
special meeting last Wednesday to consider the question of the exten- 
sion of the gas-works. A communication was read from the Secretary 
of the Belfast Harbour Commissioners offering to give the necessary 
ground at the South Twin Island, ata rent of £750. Theoriginal offer 
was £1250. The Committee also discussed a suggested site in the 
Donegall Road district. The meeting was of a somewhat protracted 
character; but no definite decision was arrived at, and ultimately 
further consideration of the question, which has now been before the 
Corporation for some time, was adjourned. 


Accidental Death from Gas.—A verdict of “ Accidental death” 
was returned by the Coroner’s Jury in the case of Thomas Inglis, aged 
76, of Bramley. The evidence showed that he was released from the 
Imbecile Ward of the Bradford Union on the morning of last Saturday 
week, and went to his son’s house. Returning home late that night, 
the son noticed a strong smell of gas, which came from deceased’s 
room, and on going there he found his father on the bed, apparently 
dead. The plug of the gas-pipe in the room was out. It is supposed 
that he got out of bed, and in groping his way back in the dark, knocked 
the plug out of the gas-pipe. 


Marylebone Public Lighting.—The Marylebone Borough Council 
have recently had before them a recommendation of the Electricity 
Committee that a Sub-Committee should be appointed to consider a 
proposal for lighting the streets by electricity. The Committee stated 
that the report of the Consulting Engineer showed that the whole of 
the lighting in the streets in which mains were laid could be done by 
electricity for £8650 for the first ten years, against the present charge 
of £8818 for gas lighting; while after ten years the electric light would 
cost £8130 only. Mr. Debenham moved the adoption of the report. 
Mr. Nonweiler, in seconding the motion, said he did so for the purpose 
of having the question thoroughly investigated. He pointed out that 
the Council had already spent £12,000 in installing the present system 
of lighting, and said that in the £8650 no account had been taken of 
the very heavy expense that would be incurred in substituting elec- 
tricity for gas. No charge was mentioned with regard to the mainten- 
ance of the electric light after it had been installed. These items, 
which had been considered by the Lighting Committee, had been sent 
to the Electric Lighting Committee, but no answer had been received 
from them. If the Sub-Committee resolved that the streets should be 
lit by electricity, he felt that the Council ought not to be called upon 
to pay this heavy expense for the purpose of benefiting the electric light 
undertaking. The recommendation was adopted, and a Sub-Committee 
was appointed, with instructions to report on the whole matter to the 
Council as soon as possible, as the work will have to be executed by 
March next. 


—_—e 








APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


23,315-— WALKER, G., A., ‘* Mantle preserver.’’ Nov. 2. 

23,348.—GALLAGHER, R. W., ‘‘Statement delivery apparatus for 
meters.’’ Nov. 2, 

23,358.—REED, H. A., ‘* Pressure reducers.’’ Nov. 2. 

23,374-—JONES, W. R., ‘* Carburettors.’’ Nov. 2. 

23,379-—HanapreE, E., ‘* Gas-producers.’’ Nov. 2. 

23,387.—ANDREwS, W., *‘ Treatment of tar.’’ Nov. 2. 

23,456.—Co-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE SociEty, Ltp., and CLARKE, J., 
** Gas-lighters.’’ Nov. 3. 

23,468.—EpsTEIN, G., ‘* Illuminating and heating.” Nov. 3. 

23,493-—PARZELLER, H., ‘‘ Gas-generators.’’ Nov. 3. 

23,531-—METROPOLITAN Gas-METERS, Ltp., and Forster, J. D., 
‘** Gas-meters.’’ Nov. 3. 

23,555-—HuvtTCcHINSON, B. G., ‘Inverted burner.’’ Nov. 4. 

23,604.—HapEn, W. N. & C. I., and Warts, C. J., ‘* Gas-regu- 
lator.’’ Nov. 4. 

23,657.—His.op, G. R., ‘* Gas fires and stoves.” Nov. 5. 

23,716.—LivinGston, D., and Situ, A. J., ‘* Draining conduits.” 

OV. 5. 

23,741.—KELLy, T. D., ‘‘ Lighting with compressed gas.’’ Nov. 6. 

23,776.—JOHNSTON, A. A., ‘* Manufacture of coal gas.’’ Nov. 6. 

23,785.—Mar.gEs, H., Epmunps, W., and WALKER, C. E., ‘* Acety- 
lene generators.’”’ Nov. 6. 

23,830.—GRAETz, M., ‘*‘ Burner-tubes for inverted incandescent 
pressure gas-lamps.’’ Nov. 6. 

23,857.—BranpT, F, A., and Tompson, J. A., “Cocks and valves.” 

OV. 7. 

23,858.—BrookE, F. H., ‘* Refractory bricks.” Nov. 7. 

23,862.—Morris, D. J. & A. T., “Acetylene generators.” Nov. 7. 

23,867.—Tuorp, T., “Safety torch:” Nov. 7. 

23,869.—Broab, C. C., “ Production of gas.” Nov. 7. 


23,889.—FRERICHS, F. W., “ Production of ammonia.” Nov. 7. 
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We learn that Messrs. Falk, Stadelmann, and Co., Limited, 
among the firms who have been appointed wholesale agents for 
“Graetzin ” high-pressure inverted gas-lamps. 

The Sheffield Federated Health Association are promoting an 
exhibition of smoke prevention appliances, to be held in the Corn 
Exchange, Sheffield, from March 1 to 20 next year. 

Messrs. Brunner, Mond, and Co. have arranged with the North- 
wich Rural District Council to give to the township of Barnton a water 
supply of 10,000 gallons per day, for the nominal payment of £1 per 
annum. 

One of the finest springs of water ever obtained in the southern 
part of Lincolnshire bas just been secured by boring on a farm in 
Aslackby Fen, near Billingborough, Water was reached at a depth of 
131 feet; and the output is estimated to be about 50,000 gallons per 
hour. Through a 2-inch tube a jet of water rises about 25 feet into 
the air. 


are 
the 








The Sedgley Gas Committee report that the last year was a success- 
ful one; a profit of £1600 having been realized for the benefit of the 
ratepayers, notwithstanding a considerable advance in the price of coal 
and a reduction of 2d. per 1000 cubic feet in the charge for gas to 
private consumers. 


The Rees Roturbo Manufacturing Company, Limited, has been 
registered with a capital of £250,000, divided equally in ordinary and 
5 per cent. cumulative preference shares of £1 each, for the manufac- 
ture of all classes of centrifugal pumping machinery under the Rees 
Roturbo patents, dynamos, motors, &c. 


The Tarporley Gaslight and Coke Company, having instructed the 
Richmond Gas Stove and Meter Company to canvass and fit up a 
number of installations, consisting of cooker, meter, brackets, and 
pendant, very satisfactory results have already followed. For quarter 
ending Sept. 30, compared with a corresponding quarter of last year, 
the gas consumption has been nearly doubled. 

















FOR GAS CONSUMERS. 


A SIMPLE BASIS OF COMPARISON OF THE 


COST OF ELECTRIC AND GAS LIGHTING, 


[For Specimen, see page 476 of this week's issue.] 


Gas Managements requiring this simple Basis of Comparison of the cost of Electric and Gas Lighting can (by sending the local Prices of 
Gas and Electricity for Lighting Purposes for the conversion of the figures at the foot of the Table) have it printed on 
Post Cards, Plain Cards for distribution with accounts, or on Gummed Paper for affixing to Meter Index Cards or in other 
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(‘ILLUMINATING TRUTHS” Advertisement, see last week's issue, p. 444.] 
Prices for Quantities on Application to WALTER KING, 11, BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, E.C. 








WANTED, FOR SALE, CONTRACT, &c., ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS WEEK’S “ JOURNAL.” 


Situations Vacant. 


Works SUPERINTENDENT. Birmingham Gas Depart- 
ment. Applications by Nov. 28. 

Works Cuemist. Preston Gas Company. 
tions by Nov. 24. 

Works Manacer. Brentwood Gas Company. Applica- 
tions by Nov. 21. 

WorKING FOREMAN FITTER. 
pany. Applications by Nov, 19. 

NicuT Foreman. No. 5018. 

Firter-DriverR (Evrectric LiGHT STATION). 
Gas and Electricity Company, 


A pplica- 
AED) Lytham, 


Godalming Gas Com- 


Ascct 


Situations Wanted. 
CHEMICAL PLUMBER, &c. 


WASHER - SCRUBBER. 
Davies, Shepherd’s Bush, 





Gas-Stove Fuel Firms Wanted. 


Ross on “ Air as Fuel,” &c. 
Cory oF 1875 EpiITION WANTED. 9g, Agnew Street, 


Patents for Disposal and Licences to Work. 
GAS SUPERHEATING STEAMLESS RADIATOR. 
HiGH-PRESSURE WATER VALVE OR Cock. 
LIGHTING AND EXTINGUISHING DEVICE, 

Lake, and Co., Southampton Buildings, W.C. 


Plant (Second-Hand) for Disposal. 


Locomotive 
Midland Railway, Derby. 


No. 5020. Stocks and Shares. 


WALKER AND WALLSEND Gas Company. Dec. 2. 


TENDERS FOR 


No. 5021. 
No. 5019. 
Haseltine, 


Re-Sheeting Roof. 


BLAcKPpooL Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by Nov. 22. 


Superintendent, | Tar, 
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$90,000 10 | Oct. 15 | 10 | Alliance& Dublinrop.c. 17;-18{ .. 5 9 7 $61,000 | Stk, | Aug. 27/10 | Liverpool United A. 226-223 | -1|47 9 
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475,000 » | June 26} 3 Do. 3p.c.Deb.Stk. 82-84 |... | 31t 5 70,000 to | Oct. 29 | 10 SouthAfrican. . . .| 137-14 | --, | 7 210 
800,000 | Stk. | June 12| 64 | Continental Union, Ltd, 108—110 | —13 518 2 | 6,429,895 | Stk. | Aug. 13 | 5/6/8 | South Met., 4 p.c, Ord, 120-121 +4/4 8 1 
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460,170 | Stk. a 5 Derby Con. Stk... . .| 122—124/.. | 4 0 8 209,829 | Stk | Aug. 31 | 8 South Shields Con, Stk. | 152-154 | -- || 5 3 10 
§5,000 | 4, a 4 Do, Deb, Stk. - .. .| 103—105 316 2 605,000 | Stk. | Aug. 13 | 5/6/8 | S'th Suburb’n Ord. 5p.c. | 117-119 | 43214 9 7 
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486,090 | 10 | July 15/ 12 European, Ltd. . . . 234-24 | -4|5 0 0 117,058 | ,, | July 15/ § Do. 5 p.c. Deb, Stk, | 124—126 +24) 319 4 
354,060 | __ 0 | oe | 12 0. £7 10s. paid | 17—174 | -4)5 211 502,310 | Stk. | Nov. 13| 5 | Southampton Ord, . . | 107—Iu.* .. | 411 9 
15,182,590 | Stk, | Aug, 13 |4/:0/8| Gas- ) 4p.c.Ord. . «| 688-995 | +1 | 411 2 120,000 | Stk. | Aug. 13 | 62 | Tottenham) As5po. .| (34-13 | +4 |419 3 
2,600,000 | ,, ' | 34 | light | 34p.c,max.. .| 87-89 |.. | 318 8 398,940 | | ne | 5: | and B34 p.o. .| 1-6—108 | + 417 3 
3:799,:735 | 5. | ” | 4 and [4 p.c, Con, Pref, 105—107| .. | 314 9 149,470 | ,, June 26| 4 Edmonton } 4 p.c. Deb. 102—I04 +4] 3 16 31 
4:193,975 | » | June 12} 3 | Coke) 3 p.c. Con. Deb.) %5—87 |.. | 3 811 182,380 | 10/| June 12| 8 | Tuscan,Ltd.. « » «| T A—1O§ | -- | 714 3 
258,740 | Stk. | Sep, 11 | 42 | Hastings & St.L.3$p.c. 95-97 | +4) 417 11 149,900 | 10 | July 1] 5 Do. 5 p.c. Deb, Red,| 1co—101 | +4 | 419 0 
82,500 | ie tt Do. do. § p.c.| 113-115 , +4 | 5 8 8 193,742 | Stk, | Aug. 27| 5 | Tynemouth 5 p.c. max. 106—107 +14) 413 6 
70,000 | 10/ Oct. 15 | I Hongkong & China, Ltd, 174-184 .. 5 18 II | | | Wands- 
123,500 | Stk. | Sep. 11 | 64 | Ilford““A"'and‘*C™ ,| 131—133 | +141 417 9 255,636 | Stk. | Aug. 27| 64 worth |B34p.o. . .| 128-130 | +14) 5 0 
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5 £,000 | » | June 26/ 4 Do. 4p.c.deb,. . . .| 103—105 | +14 316 2 | | Putney | 
4:940,000 | Sin. | Nov. 13 | & | Imperial Continental 181—183*| +14 7 5 845,872 | | Aug. 27| 5% | West Ham 5 p.c. Ord, .| 104—106 | +4 | 416 6 
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BOOKS AND LEAFLETS 


TO BE OBTAINED OF 


WALTER KING, 
11, Bott Court, FLEET STREET, E.C. 





A COMPLETE ACCOUNT OF THE GRANTON 
GAS-WORKKS OF THE EDINBURGH AND LEITH 


CORPORATIONS’ GAS COMMISSIONERS, their | 


Design, Construction, and Equipment, with Illustra- 
tions, Plates, and Details of Costs.—By W. R. 
HerninG, M.inst.,C.E., &c. 300 Pages and 28 large 
folding Plates. Price 16s. net cash. 

A HISTORY OF THE INTRODUCTION OF GAS 
LIGHTING.— By CHarLes Hunt, M.Inst.C.E, 
Price 8s. 

HANDBOOK FOR GAS ENGINEERS AND MANA- 
GERS.—By Tuomas NewsiceineG, M.Inst.C.E. (7th 
Edition. Price 18s, net. 

A LEAFLET ON SULPHATE OF AMMONIA: ITS 
SOURCE; RELATIONSHIP TO SOIL; EFFECT 
ON PLANTS.—By H. Cousins, M.A., South- 


H. 
Eastern Agricultural College, Wye. Price 7s. 6d. per 


100; £3 per 1000. 

PRECEDENTS IN PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION 
AFFECTING GAS AND WATER UNDER. 
TAKINGS, 1891-1901 (the Volume for 1879-1890 is still 
on Sale).—By E. H. Stevenson and E. K, Bursa, 
MM. Inst.C.&. Price 21s, 


THORPE’S DICTIONARY OF APPLIED CHEMIS- 
TRY, Vol. 2. Articles on Gas recommended for 
Students by City and Guilds Institute. Price 42s, 


METHODS OF GAS ANALYSIS.—By Dr. WatTHER 
HemreL. Translated from the third German edition 
and considerably enlarged by L. M. Dennis, Price 

ANALYSES OF SCOTCH COALS, CANNEL, 

| SPLINT, SHALE, &c., USED IN THE MANUFAC. 

| TURE OF GAS.—By (the late) Dr. Wiztiam WaL- 

LACE, Of Glasgow. Price 1s, 


THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF LIGHTING 
AS APPLIED TO STREETS, OPEN SPACES, AND 
| INTERIORS.—By W.H.Y.WEBBER. Price 3s. 6d. 
|GAS ENGINEERS’ LABORATORY HANDBOOK.— 
| By J. Hornpy. Price 6s. 


| THE VALUATION OF GAS, ELECTRICITY, AND 
WATER-WORKS FOR ASSESSMENT PUR- 
POSES.—Second Edition. By Tuomas NeEw- 

| BIGGING, M.Inst.C.E., and Wittiam Newsicoine, 

| Assoc.M.Inst.C.E, Price 5s, 

| REESON’S COMPLETE GAS AND WATER ACTS,— 

| By JoserH ReEson. Price 21s, 

|GAS ANALYSTS’ MANUAL,—By Jacques ABaby. 
Price 188, 





PRACTICAL GAS FITTING.—By Pavt N. Hastvck. 
| With 120 Illustrations. Price 2s, 3d., post free. 
|GASHOLDERS WITH OR WITHOUT GUIDE- 
| FRAMING.—A Discussion between E. Luoyp PEasE 
and F, SouTHWELL Cripps. Price]s, 





CALORIMETRY OF PRODUCER AND ILLUMI. 
NATING GASES.—By Joun F. Simmance, Assoc, 
M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.Mech.E. Price 2s, 

MOND GAS SCHEME.—By F. N. KEEn, of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Price 1s, 

NOTES ON THE LITHOLOGY OF GAS COALS, 
WITH LIST OF COMMERCIAL ANALYSES.— By 
JAMES Paterson, C.E., F.G.8. Price 3s, 

HANDBOOK OF PRACTICAL GAS- FITTING,— 
Second Edition. By W. Grarron. Price 7s. 6d. 

PUBLIC LIGHTING BY GAS AND ELECTRICITY, 
—By W. J. Disp, F.1.C., F.C.S. Price 21s, 

COAL TAR AND AMMONIA.—By Gzorce Lunéz, 
Ph.D. Third Edition. Price 42s. 

CONSTRUCTION OF GAS-WORKS,—By Hvueues and 
O'Connor. Price 6s. 

GAS, OIL, AND AIR ENGINES, — By (the late) 
Bryan Donkin. Price 25s, 

GAS LIGHTING,By Cuartes Hunt. Price 18s, 

GAS MANUFACTURE FOR STUDENTS.—By J, 
Hornby. Price 5s. 

THE FLOW OF GASES AND PROPORTIONING 
GAS-MAINS, — By F. SourHweLL Cripps, Assoc, 
M.Inst.C.E. Price 7s. 6d. 


GAS AND FUEL ANALYSIS.—By A. H. Gut. 
Price 5s, 6d, 





Other Books supplied (Post Free) at Published Prices, 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 





Whatever is intended for insertion in the **\JOURNAL"' must be authenticated by the name 


and address of the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “JOURNAL” should be 
received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK NOON ON 
MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 


Orders for Alterations in, or stoppages of, 


TISEMENTS should be received by the FIRST POST on SATURDAY. 
Wanted, For Sale, and Tender Advertisements, Six Lines and 


under, 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 


PERMANENT ADVER- 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the ‘‘ JOURNAL.” 
United Kingdom: One Year, 21s.; Half Year, 10s. 6d.; Quarter, 6s. 6d. 
Payable in advance. 
Abroad (in the Postal Union) : £1 7s. 6d., payable in advance. 


If credit is taken, the charge is 25s. a year. 


All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
Water Kinec, 11, Bott Court, FLEET STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
Telegrams: ‘‘GASKING, LONDON." Telephone: P.O, 157la Central. 








OXIDE OF IRON. 


()'NEILL's OXIDE 
For GAS PURIFICATION. 
LARGEST SALE OF ANY OXIDE. 





SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 





GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LD., 
PALMERSTON HovseE, 
Oxp Broap Street, Lonpon, E.C, 





WINKELMANN’S 
€ ¥7OLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for GAS-WORKS. 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, 182, Palmerston House, Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C. ‘ Volcanism, London.” 





INCHBECK’S Meters and Burglar 
PROOF STRONG BOX. 
See illustrated advertisement, Nov. 10, p. I. of Centre. 
Pincuseck Limitep, Adams Place, George’s Road, 
Hotioway, N, 





DESSAU PATENT VERTICAL RETORTS. 
For list of Installations, see “Journal,” 
Nov. 3, p. I. of Centre. 
THE DESSAU VERTICAL RETORT COMPANY, 
Care of Mr. Cuar.es Hunt, Consulting Engineer, 
17, Victoria Street, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 





R. & G. HISLOP 


GAS ENGINEERS, RETORT BUILDERS, 
CONTRACTORS, &c. 





RETORT SETTINGS, COAL-TESTING PLANT, 
BOILER FIRING. 





UnpDERWoop House, PAISLEY, 





“VITERNUS” METALLIC PAINT FOR GAS- 
WORKS PLANT. 

OHN E. WILLIAMS AND CO., 
LOWER MOSS LANA, 
MANCHESTER, 8.W. 

Telegrams: EnameL.” National Telephone 1759, 


J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 


® Limited), Globe Meter Works, OtpHam, and 
54 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E. 
WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS, AND GOVERNORS, 
REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 
Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London, 
Telegrams :— 
** Brappock, OLpHaM,” and “‘ MeTRIQUE, Lonpon.” 





OXIDE OF IRON (BOG ORE). 
ANY QUANTITY. ANY PORT. ANY STATION. 


D ONALD M‘INTOSH, 
110, CANNON STREET, LONDON. 





BENZOL 
AND 
(ARBURINE FOR GAS ENRICHING. 





ALSO 
THE MAXIM PATENT CARBURETTOR. 





For Prices, &c., apply to 
THE GAS LIGHTING IMPROVEMENT CO., LTD., 
7, BisHopsGateE STREET WITHOUT, 
LONDON, E.C, 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Carburine, London.” 





AS TAR wanted. 
BROTHERTON AND Co., Lrp., Tar Distillers. 
Works: BirmincHam, Giascow, LEEDS, LIVERPOOL. 
WAKEFIELD, AND SUNDERLAND, 





SULPHURIC ACID. 


G PECIALLY prepared for Sulphate of 
AMMONIA Makers by 
CHANCE AND HUNT, LIMITED, 
Works: OLpBuRY, WEDNESBURY, AND STAFFORD. 
Address Correspondence and Inquiries to OLDBURY, 
Worcs, 
Telegrams: ‘‘ CuemicaLs, OLDBURY.” 


GAS OILS. 
Wy F40E Eine, ROBINSON, & CO. 


Represent the Strongest Independent Re- 
fineries in America; also Petroleum Spirit for Gas 
Enrichment. 18, EXCHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER, and 
11, Oty Hatt Street, LIvERPOOL. 


B POTHERTON & CO., LIMITED. 


Offices : City Chambers, Lreps. 














Correspondence invited, 





OXIDE OF IRON. 
(NATURAL.) 
SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED, 
BALE’S FIRE CEMENT. 
PAINT FOR GAS-WORKS. 
BALE & CHURCH, 


5, Crookep Lanz, Lonpon, E.C, 





SULPHURIC ACID. 





G PECIALLY prepared for the Manu- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, Lp, 
36, Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works: SiLvERTOWN. 
Telegrams: ‘* HyDROCHLORIC, LONDON.” 
Telephone: 341 AVENUE, 





K BAMERS AND AARTS WATER- 
GAS PLANT. 


K. & A. WATER-GAS COMPANY, LTD., 
39, VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 





B* adopting Cripps’s Bye-Pass Valves 
inside your Purifiers, you can relieve the Back- 
Pressure in the Lower Tiers when the Purifying 
Material gets hard. They are extremely useful and 
economical, 

Sole Makers: C, & W. Waker, Limitep, Midland 
Iron- Works, Donnington, near Newport, SHROPSHIRE. 


J E. C. LORD, Ship Canal Tar Works, 


= Weaste, Manchester, Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, 
Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, all kinds of Cresylic Acid, 
Carbolic Acid,:Sulphate of Ammonia, &c. 


GS ULPHU RIC ACID for Sale, specially 
suitable for making Sulphate of Ammonia, 
BRoTHERTON AND Co., Lirp., Chemical Manufacturers, 

Works: Birnmincuam, LEEDS, WAKEFIELD, and SuNDER- 

LAND, 











THE KEITH LIGHT. 





6000 INSTALLATIONS NOW IN USE. 
EE illustrated advertisement in this 
and next week’s issue, 


JaMEs KEITH AND BuackMAN Co,, Litp., 27, Farring- 
don Avenue, Lonpon, E,C, 








en 





